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On   the  Other    Side    of  the 
Latch 


CHAPTER  I 
HERE  is  an  attraction  about  carpets 


A  and  curtains,  chairs  and  sofas  and  the 
mantelpiece,  which  is  hard  to  explain  and 
harder  to  resist.  I  feel  it  in  all  its  insidious 
power  this  morning  as  I  am  bidding  them 
farewell  for  a  considerable  time ;  I  would 
not  have  believed  that  a  venerable  Axminster 
and  an  arm-chair  on  three  castors  could 
absorb  and  hold  so  much  affection  ;  verily 
I  think,  standing  in  the  door,  it  was  these 
things  that  made  Lot's  wife  turn  her 
unlucky  head.  Dear  me,  how  they  enter 
in,  how  they  grow  to  be  part  of  us,  these 


B 
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objects  of  ordinary  use  and  comfort  that  we 
place  within  the  four  walls  of  the  little 
shelters  we  build  for  ourselves  on  the  fickle 
round  of  the  world  !  I  have  gone  back,  I 
have  sat  down,  I  will  not  be  deprived  of 
them ;  they  are  necessary  to  the  courage 
with  which  every  one  must  face  life.  I  will 
consider  nothing  without  a  cushion,  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  window,  braced  by  dear 
familiar  book-shelves  and  the  fender.  And 
Tiglath-Pileser  has  now  come,  and  has 
quoted  certain  documents,  and  has  used 
gentle  propulsive  force,  and  behold  because 
I  am  a  person  whose  contumacy  cannot 
endure,  the  door  is  shut  and  I  am  on  the 
outside  disconsolate. 

I  would  not  have  more  sympathy  than  I 
can  afterwards  sustain ;  I  am  only  banished 
to  the  garden.  But  the  banishment  is  so  de- 
finite, so  permanent !  Its  terms  are  plain  to 
my  unwilling  glance,  a  long  cane  deck- 
chair  anchored  under  a  tree,  over-head  the 
sky,  on  the  four  sides  the  sky,  without  a 
pattern,  full  of  wind  and  nothing.  Abroad 
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the  landscape,  consisting  entirely  of  large 
mountains  ;  about,  the  garden.  I  never  re- 
garded a  garden  with  more  disfavour.  Here 
I  am  to  remain — but  to  remain  !  The  word 
expands,  you  will  find,  as  you  look  into  it. 
Man,  and  especially  woman,  is  a  restless 
being,  made  to  live  in  houses,  roaming  from 
room  to  room,  and  always  staying  for  the 
shortest  time  moreover,  if  you  notice,  in  the 
one  which  is  called  the  garden.  The  subtle 
and  gratifying  law  of  arrangement  that 
makes  the  drawing-room  the  only  proper 
place  for  afternoon  tea  operates  all  through. 
The  convenience  of  one  apartment,  the 
quiet  of  another,  the  decoration  of  another 
regularly  appeal  in  turn,  and  there  is  always 
one's  beloved  bed,  for  retirement  when  the 
world  is  too  much  with  one.  All  this  I  am 
compelled  to  resign  for  a  single  fixed  fact 
and  condition,  a  cane  chair  set  in  the  great 
monotony  of  out-of-doors.  My  eye,  which 
is  a  captious  organ,  is  to  find  its  entertain- 
ment all  day  long  in  bushes — and  grass.  All 
day  long.    Except  for  meals  it  is  absolutely 
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laid  down  that  I  may  not  "  come  in."  They 
have  not  locked  the  doors,  that  might  have 
been  negotiated  ;  they  have  gone  and  put  me 
on  my  honour.  From  morning  until  night 
I  am  to  sit  for  several  months  and  breathe, 
with  the  grass  and  the  bushes,  the  beautiful 
pure  fresh  air.  I  don't  know  why  they  have 
not  asked  me  to  take  root  and  be  done  with 
it.  In  vain  I  have  represented  that  microbes 
will  agree  with  them  no  better  than  with 
me  ;  it  seems  the  common  or  house  microbe 
is  one  of  the  things  I  particularly  mustn't 
have.  Some  people  are  compelled  to  deny 
themselves  oysters,  others  strawberries  or 
artichokes :  my  fate  is  not  harder  than 
another's.  Yet  it  tastes  of  bitterness  to  sit 
out  here  in  an  April  wind  twenty  paces  from 
a  door  behind  which  they  are  enjoying,  in 
customary  warmth  and  comfort,  all  the 
microbes  there  are. 

I  have  consented  to  this.  I  have  been 
wrought  upon  certainly,  but  I  have  con- 
sented. For  all  that  it  is  not  so  simple  as 
it  looks.    It  is  my  occupation  to  write  out 
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with  care  and  patience  the  trifles  the  world 
shows  me,  revolving  as  it  does  upon  its  axis 
before  every  intelligent  eye ;  and  I  cannot 
be  divorced  from  all  that  is  upholstered  and 
from  my  dear  occupation  by  the  same  decree. 
And  how,  I  ask  you,  how  observe  life  from 
a  cane  chair  under  a  tree  in  a  garden  ! 
There  is  the  beautiful  pure  fresh  air  cer- 
tainly, and  there  are  the  things  coming  up. 
But  what,  tell  me,  can  you  extract  from  air 
beside  water ;  and  though  a  purely  vegetable 
romance  would  be  a  novelty,  could  I  get  it 
published  ?  Tiglath-Pileser  has  contributed 
to  my  difficulty  a  book  of  reference,  a  volume 
upon  the  coleoptera  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  I  am  to  take  care  of  it.  I  am  taking 
the  greatest  care  of  it,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
hand  it  back  to  him  with  the  sentiments  I 
feel  in  case  one  fine  day  I  should  be  reduced 
to  coleoptera  and  thankful  to  get  them. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  no  choice  ;  I  cannot 
go  forth  in  the  world's  ways  and  see  what 
people  are  doing  there,  I  must  just  sit 
under  my  tree  and  think  and  consider  upon 
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the  current  facts  of  a  garden,  the  bursting 
buds,  I  suppose,  and  the  following  flowers, 
the  people  who  happen  that  way  and  the 
ideas  the  wind  brings  ;  the  changes  of  the 
seasons — there's  fashion,  after  all,  in  that — 
the  behaviour  of  the  ants  and  earwigs ;  oh, 
I  am  encouraged,  in  the  end  it  will  be  a 
novel  of  manners  ! 

Besides,  there  ought  to  be  certain  virtues, 
if  one  could  find  them,  in  plein  air  for  scrib- 
bling as  well  as  for  painting.  There  ought 
to  be  the  vivid  note,  a  simplicity  and  a 
vigor,  the  broad  manner  with  emotions 
perhaps — I  don't  know.  I  have  to  confess 
that  my  head  always  feels  particularly  empty 
in  a  garden,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  see  what  is  going  on  there,  and 
if  the  impressions  that  arrive  are  a  trifle 
incoherent — the  wind  does  blow  the  leaves 
about — they  will  be  on  that  account  all  the 
more  impressionistic. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks.  In 
such  a  project  everything  depends,  it  will 
be  admitted,  upon  the  garden  ;  it  must  be 
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a  tolerably  familiar,  at  least  a  conceivable 
spot.  The  garden  of  Paradise,  for  instance, 
who  would  choose  it  as  a  point  de  repaire 
from  which  to  observe  the  breed  of  Adam 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  ? 
The  person  would  be  interrupted  every- 
where by  the  necessity  of  describing  the 
flora  and  fauna ;  it  would  be  like  writing 
a  botany  book  with  interpolations  which 
would  necessarily  seem  profane ;  and  the 
whole  thing  would  be  rejected  in  the  end 
because  it  failed  after  use  to  demonstrate 
a  tested  locality.  Certainly,  if  one  might 
select  one's  plot,  the  first  consideration 
should  be  the  geographical,  and  I  am 
depressed  to  think  that  my  garden  is 
only  less  remote  than  Eve's.  It  is  not 
an  English  garden — ah,  the  thought ! — nor 
a  French  one  where  they  count  the  seeds 
and  the  windfalls,  nor  an  Italian  one  sunning 
down  past  its  statues  to  the  blue  Adriatic, 
nor  even  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poughkeepsie,  where  they  grow  pumpkins. 
Elizabeth  in  her  German  garden  was  three 
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thousand  miles  nearer  to  everybody  than 
my  cane  chair  is  at  this  moment.  How  can 
I  possibly  expect  people  to  come  three 
thousand  miles  just  to  sit  and  talk  under 
a  pencil  cedar  ?  So  "  long "  an  invita- 
tion requires  such  confidence,  such  assur- 
ance ! 

Who  indeed  should  care  to  hear  about 
every  day  as  it  goes  on  under  a  conifer  in 
a  garden,  when  that  garden — let  me  keep 
it  back  no  longer — is  a  mere  patch  or  a 
mountain-top  of  the  Himalayas  ?  Not  even 
India  down  below  there,  grilling  in  the  sun, 
which  is  not  quite  warm  enough  here — that 
would  be  easy  with  snakes  and  palm-trees 
and  mangoes  and  chutneys  all  growing 
round,  ready  and  familiar  ;  but  Simla,  what 
is  Simla  ?  An  artificial  little  community 
which  has  climbed  eight  thousand  feet  out 
of  the  world  to  be  cool.  Who  ever  leaves 
Charing  Cross  for  Simla  ?  Who  among  the 
world's  multitude  ever  casts  an  eye  across 
the  Rajputana  deserts  to  Simla  ?  Does 
Thomas  Cook  know  where  Simla  is  ?    No  ; 
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Simla  is  a  geographical  expression,  to  be 
verified  upon  the  map  and  never  to  be 
thought  of  again ;  and  a  garden  in  Simla 
is  a  vague  and  formless  fancy,  a  possibility, 
no  more. 

Yet  people  have  to  live  there,  I  have  to 
live  there  ;  and  certainly  for  the  next  few 
months  I  have  to  make  the  best  of  it 
from  the  outside.  If  you  ask  yourself 
what  you  really  think  of  a  garden  you 
will  find  that  you  consider  it  a  charming 
place  to  go  out  into.  So  much  I  gladly 
admit  if  you  add  the  retreat  and  back- 
ground of  the  house.  The  house  is  such 
an  individual,  such  a  friend  !  Even  in 
Simla  the  house  offers  corners  where  may 
lurk  the  imagination,  nails  on  which  to 
hang  a  rag  of  fancy ;  but  in  this  windy 
patch  under  the  sky  surrounded  by  Hima- 
layas, one  Himalaya  behind  another  indefi- 
nitely, who  could  find  two  ideas  to  rub 
together  ? 

Also  my  cane  chair  is  becoming  most 
pitiably  weary  ;  it  aches  in  every  limb.  The 
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sun  was  poor  and  pale  enough ;  now  it 
has  gone  altogether ;  a  greyness  has  blown 
out  of  Thibet,  my  fingers  are  almost  too 
numb  to  say  how  cold  it  is.  The  air  is 
full  of  an  apprehension  of  rain — if  it  rains 
do  you  suppose  I  am  to  come  in  ?  Indeed, 
no  ;  I  am  to  have  an  umbrella.  Uncom- 
forted,  uncomfortable  fate  !  I  wish  it  would 
rain ;  I  could  then  pity  myself  so  pro- 
foundly, so  abjectly  I  would  lie  heroic, 
still  and  stoic ;  and  at  the  appointed  time 
I  would  take  my  soaking,  patient  person 
into  the  house  with  a  trail  of  drops, 
pursued  by  Thisbe  with  hot-water  bottles, 
which  I  would  reject,  to  her  greater  com- 
passion and  more  contrition.  And  in  the 
morning  it  would  be  a  queer  thing  if  I 
couldn't  produce  rheumatism  somewhere. 
Short  of  rain  it  will  be  impossible  to  give 
a  correct  and  adequate  impression  of  the 
bald  inhospitality  of  out-of-doors.  They 
will  think  I  want  to  be  pitied  and  admired, 
and  Thisbe  will  say,  "  But  didn't  you  really 
enjoy  it — just  a  little  ?" 
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Walls  are  necessary  to  human  happiness, 
that  I  can  asseverate.  Tiglath-Pileser,  in 
bringing  me  to  this  miserable  point,  argued 
that  I  should  experience  the  joys  of  primitive 
man  when  he  took  all  nature  for  his  living- 
room  ;  subtle,  long-lost  sensations  would 
arise  in  me,  he  said,  of  such  a  persuasive 
character  that  in  the  end  I  should  have  to 
combat  the  temptation  to  take  entirely  to 
the  woods.  I  expect  nothing  of  the  kind. 
My  original  nomad  is  too  far  away ;  I 
cannot  sympathise  with  him  in  his  em- 
bryotic  preferences  across  so  many  centuries. 
Moreover,  if  the  poor  barbarian  had  an 
intelligent  idea,  it  was  to  get  under  shelter, 
and  that  is  the  only  one,  doubtless,  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  him. 

The  windows  are  blank  ;  they  think  it 
kindest,  I  suppose,  not  to  appear  to  find 
entertainment  in  my  situation.  It  is  certainly 
wisest.  If  Thisbe  showed  but  the  tip  of  her 
pretty  nose,  I  should  throw  it  up.  The 
windows  are  blank,  the  door  is  shut,  but 
hold — there  is  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
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drawing-room  chimney  !  Thisbe  has  lighted 
unto  herself  a  fire  and  is  now  drawn  up 
around  it,  awaiting  the  tea-things.  The 
house,  as  an  ordinary  substantive,  is  hard 
enough  to  resist,  but  the-house-with-a-fire  ! 
No,  I  cannot.  Besides,  it  is  already  half- 
past  four,  and  I  was  to  come  in  at  five  to  tea. 
I  will  obey  the  spirit  and  scorn  the  letter  of 
the  law — I  will  go  in  now. 
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CHAPTER  II 
ROAD  winds  round  the  hill  above  our 


heads  ;  another  winds  round  the  hill 
below  our  feet  ;  between  is  a  shelf  jutting 
out.  The  principal  object  on  the  shelf  is 
the  house,  but  it  also  supports  the  pencil 
cedar,  and  the  garden  sits  on  it,  and  at  the 
back  the  servants' quarters  and  stables  just 
don't  slip  off ;  so  that  when  Tiglath-Pileser 
walks  about  it  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
it  looks  a  little  crowded.  The  land  between 
the  upper  road  and  the  shelf,  and  the  land 
between  the  shelf  and  the  lower  road  is 
equally  ours,  but  it  is  placed  at  such  an 
abrupt  and  uncompromising  angle  that  we 
do  not  know  any  way  of  taking  possession 
of  it.    By  surface  measurement  we  are 
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doubtless  large  proprietors,  but  as  the  crow 
flies  we  are  distinctly  over-taxed.  This 
slanting  hill-side  is  called  the  khud  ;  there 
is  no  real  property  in  a  khud.  One  always 
thinks  of  town  lots  as  flat,  and  running  from 
the  front  street  to  the  back,  with  suitable 
exposure  for  the  washing.  It  just  depends. 
This  one  stands  on  end,  you  could  easily 
send  a  stone  rolling  from  the  front  street 
into  the  back,  if  you  knew  which  was  which  ; 
and  there  would  be  rather  too  much  expo- 
sure for  the  washing.  If  you  like  you  can 
lean  up  against  the  khud  ;  that  is  the  only 
way  of  asserting  your  title-deed,  and  few 
people  consider  it  worth  doing.  I  may  say 
that  as  soon  as  you  tilt  your  property  out  of 
the  horizontal  you  lose  control  over  it. 
Things  come  up  on  it  precisely*  as  they  like, 
— in  tufts,  in  suckers,  and  in  every  vulgar 
manner ;  secure  and  defiant  it  rises  above 
your  head.  Tiglath-Pileser  and  I  have 
sought  diligently,  with  ladders,  for  some  way 
of  bringing  our  khud  into  subjection,  but  in 
vain.    As  he  says,  we  might  paper  it,  but  as 
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I  say  there  are  some  things  which  persons 
who  derive  their  income  from  current  litera- 
ture simply  can  not  afford.  So  we  are  con- 
tent perforce  to  look  at  it  and  "  call  it  ours," 
as  children  are  sometimes  allowed  by  their 
elders  to  do.  The  khud  is  God's  property, 
but  we  call  it  ours.  Trees  grow  on  it,  and  it 
makes  a  more  agreeable  background,  after 
all,  than  other  people's  kitchens. 

Beyond  the  shelf  the  hill-side  slopes  clear 
from  the  upper  road  to  the  lower,  a  stretch 
of  indefinite  jungle  which  flourishes  no  man 
aiding  or  forbidding.  We  have  sometimes 
looked  at  it  vaguely  and  thought  of  potatoes, 
but  have  always  decided  that  it  was  useful 
enough  and  much  less  troublesome  as  part 
of  the  landscape.  The  other  day  the  law 
threatened  us  if  Tiglath  -  Pileser  did  not 
forthwith  declare  his  boundaries  in  that 
direction,  and  he  has  since  been  going 
about  with  a  measuring  chain  and  a  great 
pretence  of  accuracy ;  but  it  is  my  private 
belief  that  neither  he  nor  his  neighbour 
will  be  equal  to  the  demand.    They  had 
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better  agree  quickly  and  hatch  a  friendly 
deposition  together  and  so  escape  whatever 
penalty  the  law  awards  for  not  knowing 
where  your  premises  leave  off.  Meanwhile 
the  wild  cherry  and  the  unkempt  rhododen- 
dron grow  in  one  accord  indifferent  to  these 
foolish  claims.  Such  is  ownership  in  a 
khud. 

Our  domain,  therefore,  is  spread  out  about 
us  much  as  it  would  hang  from  a  clothes- 
line, the  only  part  we  really  inhabit  is  the 
shelf.  All  this  by  way  of  informing  you 
candidly,  that  the  garden  in  which  you  are 
invited  to  lighten  so  many  long  hours  for 
me  is  no  great  place.  Here  and  now  I 
abjure  invention  and  idealization  ;  you  shall 
have  just  what  happens,  just  what  there  is, 
and  it  won't  be  much.  Pot-luck — you  can't 
expect  more  from  a  garden  on  a  shelf.  I 
must  admit  that  before  I  was  turned  out  to 
grow  in  it  myself  I  thought  it  well  enough, 
but  now  I  regard  it  critically,  like  the  other 
plants.  We  might  do  better,  all  of  us, 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  We 
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complain  unanimously,  for  one  thing,  of 
the  lack  of  room.  Cramped  we  are  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  often  feel  thankful 
for  the  paling  that  runs  along  the  edge  and 
keeps  us  all  in.  I  suppose  nobody  ever 
believed  that  his  lot  gave  him  proper  scope 
for  his  activities  in  this  world,  but  I  can 
testify  that  the  wistaria  which  twines  over 
the  paling  is  pushing  a  middle-aged  hibiscus 
bush  down  the  khud,  while  I,  sitting  here, 
elbow  them  both,  and  a  honeysuckle  climb- 
ing up  from  below  has  to  cling  with  both 
hands  to  hold  on.  If  I  invite  a  friend  to 
take  a  walk  in  my  garden,  I  must  go  in  front 
declaiming  and  he  must  come  behind  as- 
senting ;  we  cannot  waste  space  on  mere 
paths,  and  none  of  them  are  wide  enough 
for  two  people  to  walk  abreast  except  the 
main  one  to  the  door,  which  had  to  be  on 
account  of  the  rickshaws.  As  it  is,  pansies, 
daisies,  and  other  small  objects  constantly 
slip  over  the  edge  and  hang  there  preca- 
riously attached  by  the  slenderest  root  of 
family  affection  for  days.  We  are  all  con- 
c 
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vinced  in  this  garden  that  for  expansion 
one  would  not  choose  a  shelf,  and  that 
applies  in  quite  a  ridiculous  way  to  Simla 
itself,  though  perhaps  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  out  here  in  the  sun  to  write  an  essay 
to  explain  exactly  how. 

I  would  not  show  myself  of  a  churlish 
mind.  The  day  is  certainly  fine,  as  fine  a  day 
as  you  could  be  compelled  to  sit  out  in.  A 
week  has  passed  since  I  lent  myself  to  be  a 
spectacle  of  domestic  tyranny  and  modern 
science,  and  I  hasten  to  announce  that 
although  I  want  to  eat  more  and  to  go  to 
bed  earlier  I  am  not  at  all  better.  I  have 
let  the  week  go  by  without  taking  any  notice 
of  it  in  this  journal,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  pains,  as  they  say 
in  France.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  wonderful 
week  in  nature,  but  which  of  the  fifty-two  is 
not  ?  and  being  certain  that  my  fountain 
pen  would  be  anything  but  a  source  of 
amiability,  I  left  it  in  the  house.  Moreover, 
there  is  something  not  quite  proper,  one 
finds,  in  confiding  an  experience  of  personal 
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discomfort,  undergone  with  the  object  of 
improving  one's  health,  to  the  printed  page  ; 
it  is  akin  to  lending  one's  maladies  to  an 
advertiser  of  patent  medicines,  and  tends  to 
give  light  literature  too  much  the  character 
of  a  human  document.  Also,  to  look  back 
upon,  the  late  week  holds  little  but  magni- 
ficent resolution  and  the  sensation  of  cold 
feet.  All  that  need  be  said  about  it  is  that  I 
have  at  last  arrived  at  the  end  of  it,  full  of 
fortitude  and  resignation.  I  am  not  at  all 
better,  but  I  am  resigned  and  prepared  to  go 
on,  if  it  is  required  of  me,  and  it  seems 
likely  to  be.  In  fact  it  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  nobody  but  myself  that  there 
was  anything  experimental  about  this  period. 
The  whole  summer  is  to  be  the  experiment, 
I  am  told,  as  often  as  if  they  were  addressing 
the  meanest  intelligence,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

My  sensibilities  no  doubt  are  becoming 
slightly  blunted.  A  whole  week  without  a 
roof  over  one's  head,  except  at  night,  would 
naturally  have  that  tendency.    I  find  that  I 
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am  no  longer  a  prey  to  the  desire  to  go  in 
and  look  at  something  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Studio,  and  the  most  subtly  tormented  of 
modern  novels  fails  to  hold  my  attention 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  The 
spirit  in  my  feet  that  would  carry  me  indoors 
has  still  to  be  bound  down,  but  it  has  grown 
vague  and  purposeless,  and  might  lead  me 
anywhere,  even  to  the  kitchen,  to  see  if  the 
cook  is  keeping  his  saucepans  clean — the 
most  detestable  responsibility  of  my  life. 
Now  that  I  am  a  close  prisoner — outside  the 
house,  by  the  way — it  shall  be  delegated  to 
Thisbe.    That  is  no  more  than  right. 

It  was  not  worse  than  I  expected,  and  it 
was  a  little  less  bad,  let  me  confess,  than  I 
described  it  to  my  family.  I  can  now 
sympathise  with  the  youthful  knight  of  the 
middle  ages  at  the  end  of  his  first  night's 
ghostly  vigil  in  the  sanctuary.  If  the  rest  are 
no  worse  than  this  they  can  be  got  through 
with.  I  am  certainly  on  better  terms  with 
nature,  as  he  was  on  better  terms  with  the 
skeleton  in  the  vault,  apprehending  as  he  did 
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in  the  morning  that  the  bogie  is  not  really 
calculated  to  do  me  any  harm.  He,  no 
doubt,  lost  his  superstitions  as  I  am  losing 
my  finer  feelings ;  whether  one  is  sufficiently 
compensated  for  them  by  a  vulgar  appetite 
and  a  tendency  to  drowsiness  immediately 
after  dinner  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 
discuss  with  him. 

For  one  thing,  I  am  beginning  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  days  and  to  know 
them  apart,  not  merely  as  sunny  days,  dull 
days,  windy  days,  and  wet  days,  as  they  are 
commonly  observed  and  divided  ;  but  in  the 
full  and  abundant  personality  which  every 
one  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
offers  to  the  world  that  rolls  under  it.  To 
me,  also,  a  very  short  time  ago,  the  day  was 
a  convenient  arrangement  for  making  things 
visible  outside  the  house,  accompanied  by 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  temperatures — a 
mere  condition  monotonously  recurrent  and 
quite  subordinated  to  engagements.  To  live 
out  here  enveloped  by  it,  dependent  on  it, 
in  a  morning  to  night  intimacy  with  it,  is  to 
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know  better.  The  day  is  a  great  elemental 
creature  left  in  charge  of  the  world  for  as 
long,  every  twenty-four  hours,  as  she  can 
see  it.  No  one  day  is  the  same  as  another  ; 
those  of  the  same  season  have  only  a  family 
likeness.  They  express  character  and  tem- 
perament, like  people,  and  if  you  elect  to 
live  with  them,  to  throw  yourself,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  better  nature  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  an  umbrella,  it  just  makes  all 
the  difference.  Some  were  tender  and 
sweet-tempered,  I  remember ;  some  were 
thoughtful,  with  a  touch  of  gloom  ;  one 
was  an  artist  with  a  firm  hand  and  splendid 
palette.  And  among  all  the  seven  I  did 
not  dislike  a  single  day,  which  is  remarkable 
when  one  thinks  of  the  abuse  one  is  so  apt 
to  let  fall  from  the  inside  of  a  window  about 
what  our  common  little  brains  call  "  the 
weather."  There  is  no  weather — it  is  a 
poor  and  pointless  term,  there  is  only  the 
mood  of  a  day,  and,  however  badly  it  may 
serve  our  paltry  ends,  it  is  bound  at  least  to 
be  interesting.     When  one  reflects  upon 
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how  little  this  great  thing  is  regarded,  and 
how  constantly  from  behind  glass,  by  miser- 
able men,  one  is  touched  with  pity  for  the 
ingratitude  of  the  race  and  astonishment  at 
the  amount  of  personal  superiority  to  be 
acquired  in  a  week.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  swinging  a  lantern  ;  it  is  the  business 
of  night  to  wait.  Day  after  day,  too  spiritual 
to  be  pagan,  too  sensuous  to  be  divine, 
speeds  out  of  time  into  the  eternity  where 
planets  are  served  in  turn.  Behold,  in 
spite  of  all  their  science,  I  show  you  a 
mystery,  high  and  strange,  whether  the  sun 
is  in  his  tabernacle  or  the  clouds  are  on  the 
hills.  But  it  is  there  always,  you  can  see  it 
for  yourself.  Go  out  into  the  garden,  not 
for  a  stroll,  but  for  a  day. 

The  week  has  brought  me — and  how  can 
I  be  too  grateful — a  new  and  personal  feel- 
ing about  this  exquisite  thing  that  passes. 
Waking  in  the  blackness  of  the  very  small 
hours  I  find  a  delicate  gladness  in  the 
thought  of  the  far  sure  wing  of  the  day. 
Already  while  we  lie  in  the  dark  it  brushes 
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the  curve  of  the  world  in  that  far  East 
which  is  so  much  further  ;  already  on  a 
thousand  slopes  and  rice-fields  the  grey 
dawn  is  beginning,  and  sleeping  huts  and 
silent  palaces  stand  emergent,  marvellously 
pathetic  to  the  imagination.  Even  while 
I  think  it  is  crisping  the  sullen  waves  of 
the  Yellow  Sea ;  presently  some  outlying 
reef  of  palms  will  find  its  dim  picture 
drawn,  and  then  we  too,  high  in  the 
middle  of  Hindustan,  will  swing  under 
this  vast  and  solemn  operation.  With  that 
precision  which  reigns  in  heaven  our  furn 
will  also  come,  and  in  my  garden  and  over 
the  hills  will  walk  another  day. 
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CHAPTER  III 
HERE  is  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side 


A  to  the  mountain  of  Simla,  for  it  was  a 
mountain  eight  thousand  feet  high,  and 
equally  important  long  before  it  became  the 
summer  headquarters  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  a  possible  pin-point  on  the  map. 
These  mountains  run  across  the  top  of  India, 
you  will  remember,  due  east  and  west,  so 
that  if  you  live  on  one  of  them  you  are  very 
apt  to  live  due  north  and  south.  On  the 
south  side  you  look  down,  on  a  clear  day, 
quite  to  the  plains,  if  that  is  any  advantage  ; 
you  see  the  Punjab  lying  there  as  flat  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand  and  streaked  with  rivers, 
and  the  same  sun  that  burns  all  India  bakes 
down  upon  you.    On  the  north  side  you 
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have  turned  your  back  on  Hindustan  and 
sit  upon  the  borders  of  Thibet,  a  world  of 
mountains  bars  your  horizon  ;  a  hermit 
Mahatma  might  abide  with  you  in  his  ashes 
and  have  his  meditations  disturbed  by  no 
thought  of  missionaries  or  income  tax. 
Your  prospect  is  all  blue  and  purple  with 
a  wonderful  edge  sometimes  of  white,  cool 
winds  blow  out  of  it  and  fan  your  roses  on 
the  hottest  day.  Out  there  is  no-man's  land 
where  the  coolies  come  from,  or  perhaps  the 
country  of  a  little  king  who  wears  his  crown 
embroidered  on  his  turban,  and  in  India 
who  recks  of  little  kings  ?  Out  there  are  no 
secretariats,  no  Army  Head  Quarters,  no  pre- 
cedence, probably  very  little  pay,  but  the 
vast  blue  freedom  of  it  !  And  all  expanded, 
all  extended  just  at  your  front  door.  *  *  * 

The  asterisks  stand  for  the  time  I  have 
spent  in  looking  at  it.  Freely  translated, 
they  should  express  an  apology.  I  find  it 
one  of  the  pernicious  tendencies  of  living 
on  this  shelf  that  my  eyes  constantly  wander 
out  there  taking  my  mind  with  them,  which 
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at  once  becomes  no  more  than  a  vacant 
mirror  of  blue  abysses.  I  look,  I  know, 
immensely  serious  and  thoughtful,  and 
Thisbe,  believing  me  on  the  tip  of  some 
high  imagination,  goes  round  the  other 
way,  whereas  I  am  the  merest  reflecting 
puddle  with  exactly  a  puddle's  enjoyment 
of  the  scene.  There  is  neither  virtue 
nor  profit  in  this,  but  if  I  apologised 
every  time  I  did  it  these  chapters  would  be 
impassable  with  asterisks. 

Thisbe's  method  is  much  more  reason- 
able. She  takes  her  view  immediately  after 
she  takes  her  breakfast.  Coming  out  upon 
the  verandah,  she  looks  at  it  intelligently, 
pronounces  it  perfectly  lovely,  or  rather 
hazy,  returns  to  her  employments,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  the  matter.  One  cannot 
always,  in  Thisbe's  opinion,  be  referring 
to  views.  I  wish  I  could  adopt  this  calm 
and  governed  attitude.  I  should  get  on 
faster  in  almost  every  way.  It  is  my 
ignominious  alternative  to  turn  my  back 
upon  the  prospect  and  look  up  the  khud. 
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Into  my  field  of  vision  comes  Atma,  doing 
something  to  a  banksia  rosebush  that  climbs 
over  a  little  arbour  erected  across  a  path 
apparently  for  the  convenience  of  the 
banksia  rosebush.  Atma  would  tell  you, 
protector  of  the  poor,  that  he  is  the  gardener 
of  this  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  relation 
to  it  is  that  of  tutelary  deity  and  real  pro- 
prietor. I  have  talked  in  as  large  a  way  as 
if  it  belonged  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  because  he 
pays  for  the  repairs  ;  but  I  should  have  had 
the  politeness  at  least  to  mention  Atma 
whose  claims  are  so  much  better.  So  far 
as  we  are  concerned  Atma  is  prehistoric  ;  he 
was  here  when  we  came,  and  when  we  have 
completed  the  tale  of  our  years  of  exile  and 
gone  away  he  will  also  be  here.  His  hut  is 
at  the  very  end  of  the  shelf,  and  I  have 
never  been  in  it ;  but  if  you  ask  him  how 
long  he  has  lived  there  he  would  say 
"  Always."  It  must  make  very  little 
difference  to  Atma  what  temporary  lords 
came  and  give  orders  in  the  house  with 
the  magnificent  tin  roof  where  they  have 
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table-cloths.  Some,  of  course,  are  more 
troublesome  than  others,  but  none  of  them 
stay.  He  and  his  bulbs  and  perennials 
are  the  permanent,  undisputed  facts  ;  it  is 
unimaginable  that  any  of  them  should  be 
turned  out. 

I  am  more  reconciled  to  my  fate  when 
Atma  is  in  the  garden  ;  he  is  something 
human  to  look  at  and  to  consider,  and  he 
moves  with  such  calm  wisdom  among  the 
plants.  He  has  a  short,  black,  curling  beard 
that  grows  almost  up  to  his  high  cheek  bones, 
and  soft  round  brown  eyes  full  of  guileless 
cunning,  and  a  wide  and  pleasant  smile. 
He  is  just  a  gentle  hillman,  and  by  religion 
a  gardener  ;  but  with  his  turban  twisted  low 
and  flat  over  his  ears  he  might  be  any  of  the 
Old  Testament  characters  that  stand  out  for 
ever  from  the  pictured  Bible  stories  of  child- 
hood. Something  primitive  and  natural 
about  him  binds  him  closely  to  Adam  in 
my  mind.  It  was  with  this  simplicity  and 
patience,  I  am  sure,  that  the  original  culti- 
vator tied  up  his  banksias  and  saved  his 
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portulaca  and  mignonette  seed  after  the  fall, 
when  he  had  something  to  do  beside 
come  to  his  meals.  I  am  not  the  only 
person  ;  everybody  to  whom  it  is  pointed 
out  notices  at  once  how  remarkably  Atma 
takes  after  the  father  of  us  all.  I  have  often 
wished  to  call  him  Adam  because  of  his  so 
peculiarly  deserving  it ;  but  Tiglath-Pileser 
says  that  profane  persons,  knowing  that  he 
could  not  have  received  the  name  at  his 
baptism,  might  laugh  and  thus  hurt  his 
feelings.  So  he  is  Atma  still.  It  is  near 
enough. 

He  is  also  patriarchal  in  his  ideas.  This 
morning  he  came  to  us  upon  the  business 
of  Sropo.  Sropo,  he  said,  wished  for  six 
days'  leave  in  order  to  marry  himself. 

"  But/'  said  I,  "  this  is  not  at  all  proper. 
Sropo  went  away  last  year  to  marry  himself. 
How  shall  Sropo  have  two  wives  ?  " 

"  Na,"  replied  Atma,  with  his  kindly  smile, 
"that  was  Masuddi.  Masuddi  has  now  a 
wife,  and  a  son  has  been,1  and  his  wages 

1  Literally,  "  has  been  finished." 
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are  so  much  the  less.  Also  without  doubt 
this  Sropo  could  not  have  two  wives." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Tiglath-Pileser  virtu- 
ously. 

"  Sropo  is  of  my  village,"  Atma  explained 
genially,  "and  we  folk  are  all  poor  men. 
More  than  one  wife  cannot  be  taken.  But 
if  we  were  rich  like  the  Presence/'  he  went 
on  gravely,  "we  would  have  five  or  six." 

Tiglath-Pileser  shook  his  head.  "  You 
would  be  sorry,"  said  he.  "  It  would  be  a 
mistake,"  but  only  I  saw  the  ambiguity  in 
his  eye. 

"  It  is  not  your  Honour's  custom,"  re- 
turned Atma  simply.  "Sropo,  then,  will 
go?" 

"Call  Masuddi,"  said  Tiglath-Pileser.  "It 
is  a  serious  matter,  this  of  wives." 

Round  the  corner  of  the  verandah  came 
Masuddi,  shy  and  broadly  smiling,  with  an 
end  of  his  cotton  shirt  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth  and  pulling  at  it,  as  other  kinds 
of  children  pull  at  their  pinafores. 

"Masuddi,"   said  Tiglath-Pileser  magis- 
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terially,  "  last  year  you  made  a  marriage 
in  your  house,  and  now  you  have  a  son." 

"  Masuddi,"  I  interrupted,  "  which  young 
woman  did  you  marry  ?  " 

Masuddi's  smile  broadened  ;  he  cast  down 
his  eyes  and  scrabbled  the  gravel  about  with 
his  foot.    "  Tuktoo,"  he  said  shamefacedly. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  that,"  the 
master  reassured  him.  "  What  is  the  name 
of  your  son  ?  " 

Masuddi  looked  up  intelligently.  "  How 
should  he  have  a  name  ?  He  has  not  yet 
four  months.  He  came  with  the  snow. 
When  he  has  a  year  he  will  get  a  name. 
My  padre-folk — Brahmun — will  give  it." 

"  But  you  will  say  what  it  is  to  be,"  I 
put  in. 

"  Na,"  said  Masuddi,  "  the  padre-folk  will 
say — to  their  liking." 

"Masuddi,"  said  Tiglath-Pileser,  "speak 
straight  words — do  you  beat  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Master,"  replied  Masuddi,  "  how  shall  I 
utter  false  talk  ?  When  she  will  not  hear 
orders  I  beat  her." 
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"  Masuddi,"  said  I,  "  straight  words — do 
you  beat  her  with  a  stick  ?  " 

Laughter  rose  up  in  him,  and  again  he 
chewed  the  end  of  his  garment.  "According 
as  my  anger  is/'  he  said,  half  turning  away 
to  hide  his  face,  "  so  I  beat  her." 

"  Then  she  obeys  ?  " 

"Then  fear  is  and  she  listens.  Thus  it 
is,"  said  Masuddi,  his  face  clearing  to  an 
idea,  "as  we  servant-folk  are  before  your 
Honours,  so  they-folk  are  before  us." 

"You  may  go,  worthy  Masuddi,"  pro- 
nounced Tiglath-Pileser ;  "  and  Atma  may 
say  to  Sropo,  who  is  listening  behind  the 
water-barrel,  that  I  have  heard  the  words  of 
Masuddi  and  they  are  just  and  reasonable, 
and  he  may  go  also  and  marry  himself,  but 
it  must  be  done  in  six  days,  and  it  must  not 
occur  again." 

Masuddi  and  Sropo  are  two  of  the  four 
who  pull  my  rickshaw.  When  I  am  not 
taking  carriage  exercise  they  will  do  almost 
anything  else,  except  sew  or  cook  ;  but  I 
have  discovered  that  the  thing  they  really 

D 
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love  to  be  set  at  is  to  paint.  In  the  spring 
the  paling  required  a  fresh  brown  coat,  and 
in  a  moment  of  inspired  economy  I  decided 
that  Masuddi  and  his  men  should  be  en- 
trusted with  it.  Never  was  task  more 
willingly  undertaken.  With  absorption  they 
mixed  the  pigment  and  the  oil,  squeezing  it 
with  their  hands ;  with  joy  they  laid  it  on, 
competing  among  themselves,  like  Tom 
Sawyer's  school-fellows.  "  Lo,  it  is  beauti- 
ful ! "  Masuddi  would  exclaim  after  each 
brushful,  drawing  back  to  look  at  it.  I 
think  they  were  sorry  when  it  was  done. 

Atma  is  of  these  people,  and  the  two 
grooms,  and  Dumboo,  the  upper  housemaid, 
a  strapping  treasure,  six  feet  in  his  stockings. 
I  would  like  it  better  if  all  our  servants  were, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  Sropo  doing 
up  muslin  frills — at  least  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  frills — and  I  could  not  ask 
people  to  eat  entrees  sent  up  by  any  friend 
of  Masuddi's.  I  admit  they  do  not 
altogether  adapt  themselves  or  even  wash 
themselves.     I   have  before  now  locked 
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Masuddi  and  the  others  up  with  a  tub  and 
a  bar  of  kitchen  soap  and  instructions  of  the 
most  general  nature,  demanding,  on  their 
release,  to  see  the  soap.  It  was  the  only 
reliable  evidence.  Besides,  if  I  had  not 
required  to  see  my  soap,  worn  by  honest 
service,  they  would  have  sold  it  and  bought 
sweetmeats,  and  gone  none  the  cleaner. 
They  have  many  such  little  ways,  which  few 
people,  I  know,  consider  as  engaging  as  I 
do.  But  what  I  like  best  is  their  light- 
headedness and  their  touch  of  fancy. 
Sropo  will  go  to  his  nuptials  with  a  rose 
behind  his  ear  —  where  in  my  barbarous 
West  does  a  young  man  choose  to  approach 
the  altar  thus  ? — and  when  Masuddi  courted 
Tuktoo  upon  the  mountain  paths  in  the 
twilight  I  think  a  shy  idyll  went  barefoot 
between  them;  though  he,  the  male  creature, 
would  make  shame  of  it  now,  preferring  to 
speak  of  sticks  and  of  obedience.  They  are 
the  young  of  the  world,  these  hill-sons  and 
daughters,  and  they  still  remember  how  the 
earth  they  are  made  of  stirs  in  the  spring. 
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It  is  late  evening  in  my  garden  now — there 
has  seemed,  somehow,  no  good  reason  to  go 
in,  though  one  new  leaf  in  the  borders  has 
long  been  just  like  another — and  far  down 
the  khud  I  hear  a  playing  upon  the  flute. 
It  is  a  fragmentary  air,  but  vigorous  and 
sweet,  and  it  brings  me,  dropping  through 
the  vast  and  purple  spaces  of  the  evening, 
the  most  charming  sensation.  For  it  is  not 
a  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  who 
performs,  nor  any  member  of  the  choir 
invisible  that  sings  hosannas  over  there  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  a  simple  hill- 
man  who  would  make  a  melody  because  it 
is  spring,  and  he  has  perchance  been  given 
leave  to  go  and  marry  himself. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

PEOPLE  are  often  removed  from  their 
proper  social  spheres  in  this  world  and 
placed  in  others  which  they  think  lower  and 
generally  less  worthy  of  them.  Their  dis- 
tant and  haughty  behaviour  under  these 
circumstances  is  rather,  I  am  afraid,  like 
my  own  conduct  at  present,  down  in  the 
world  as  I  am,  and  reduced  to  the  society  of 
a  garden.  I,  too,  have  been  looking  about 
me  with  contemptuous  indifference,  return- 
ing no  visits  though  quantities  of  things 
have  been  coming  up  to  see  me,  and  per- 
petually referring  to  the  superior  circles  I 
moved  in  when  I  knew  better  days  and  went 
out  to  dinner.  You  may  notice,  however, 
that  such  persons  generally  end  by  conde- 
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scending  to  the  simpler  folk  they  come  to 
live  among.  It  is  dull  work  subsisting  upon 
the  most  glorious  reminiscences,  and  much 
wiser  to  become  the  shining  ornament  of 
the  more  limited  sphere  to  which  one  may 
be  transferred.  That  is  the  course  I  am 
considering,  for  whom  cards  of  invitation 
are  dead  letters,  and  to  whom  the  gay  world 
up  here  will  soon  refer,  I  have  no  doubt,  as 
the  late  Mrs.  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  chose  so 
singularly  to  bestow  her  remains  in  a  garden, 
though  I  am  really  alive  and  flourishing 
there.  I  can  never  be  the  shining  orna- 
ment of  my  garden  because  nature  intended 
otherwise,  and  there  is  too  much  competi- 
tion, but  I  may  be  able  to  exert  an  improving 
influence.  It  is  not  impossible,  either,  that 
I  may  find  the  horticultural  class  about 
me  more  interesting  than  I  find  myself. 
It  is  common  to  speak  with  contempt 
of  persons  who  have  "  no  resources  within 
themselves" — in  future  I  shall  have  more 
sympathy  and  less  ridicule  for  such.  I 
should  rather   like  to  know  what  one  is 
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expected  to  possess  in  the  way  of  "re- 
sources" tucked  away  in  that  vague  in- 
terior which  we  are  asked  to  believe  regularly 
pigeon-holed  and  alphabetically  classified. 
We  do  believe  it,  by  an  effort  of  imagina- 
tion— but  only  try,  on  a  fine  day  out  of  doors, 
to  rummage  there.  Your  boasted  brain  is  a 
perfect  rag-bag,  a  waste-paper  basket,  a 
bran  pie  from  which  you  draw  at  hazard  an 
article  value  a  penny  ha'penny.  This  is  dis- 
appointing and  humiliating  when  both  you 
and  your  family  believe  that  you  have  only 
to  think  in  order  to  be  quite  indifferent  to 
the  world,  and  vastly  entertained.  Resources 
somehow  suggest  the  things  one  has  read,  and 
I  know  I  depended  to  some  extent  upon 
certain  poets,  not  one  of  whom  will  come 
near  me  unless  I  go  personally  and  bring 
him  from  the  book-shelves  in  his  covers. 
Pope,  for  one — why  Pope  I  cannot  say,  unless 
because  he  would  blink  and  cough  and  be 
fundamentally  miserable  in  a  garden — great 
breadths  of  Pope,  I  thought,  would  visit  me 
in  quotation.    Not  a  breadth.  Immortals 
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of  earlier  and  later  periods  are  equally  shy  ; 
I  catch  at  their  fluttering  garments  and  they 
are  off,  leaving  a  rag  in  my  hand.  Only 
that  agreeable  conceit  of  Marvell's  comes 
and  stays — 

"Annihilating  all  that's  made, 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade," 

and  I  am  ashamed  to  look  it  in  the  face — I 
have  positively  worked  it  to  death. 

Apply  within  for  lofty  sentiments  or  pro- 
found conclusions,  the  result  is  the  same ; 
these  things  fly  the  ardent  seeker  and  only 
appear  when  you  are  not  looking  for  them. 
Instead  you  find  shreds  of  likes  and  dislikes, 
the  ghost  of  an  opinion  you  held  last  week, 
a  desire  to  know  what  time  it  is.  My  regret- 
table experience  is  that  you  can  explore  the 
recesses  of  your  soul  out  of  doors  in  much 
less  than  a  week  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it, 
with  surprise  and  indignation  that  you  should 
find  so  little  there. 

"  You  beat  your  pate  and  fancy  wit  will  come. 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home." 
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Mr.  Pope  is  obliging  when  you  do  get 
him,  and  very  much,  as  a  rule,  to  the  point. 
No,  resources  are  things  you  can  lay  your 
hands  upon,  and  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  in  the  house. 

Everything  is  up  and  showing,  the  garden 
is  green  with  promise,  but  very  few  things 
are  quite  ready  for  my  kind  advances  ;  very 
few  things  are  out.  What  a  pretty  idea,  by 
the  way,  in  that  common  little  word  as  the 
flowers  use  it  !  Out  of  the  damp  earth  and 
the  green  sheath,  out  into  the  sun  with  the 
others,  out  to  meet  the  bees  and  snub  the 
beetles — oh,  out !  When  young  girls  emerge 
into  the  world  they  too  are  "  out  "  —  the 
word  was  borrowed,  of  course,  from  the 
garden  ;  its  propriety  is  plain.  Thisbe,  I 
remember,  is  out  this  season  ;  but  I  do  not 
see  anything  in  the  borders  exactly  like 
Thisbe.  Doubtless  later  on  her  prototype 
will  come,  in  June  I  think,  unfolding  a  pink 
petal-coat.  There  is  no  hurry ;  it  is  yet  only 
the  second  week  in  April,  and  these  grey 
mountains  are  still  delicate  and  dim  under 
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the  ideal  touch  of  the  wild  apricot  and 
plum.    The  borders  may  be  empty,  but 
there  is  sweet  vision  to  be  had  by  looking 
up,  and  just  a  hint  of  Nature's  possible  pur- 
poses with  a  khud.    It  now  occurs  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  clouds  and  clouds  of 
this  pink  and  white  blossoming  all  about 
the  house,  behind  as  well  as  before,  on  each 
of  our  several  declivities — there  ought  to  be 
and  there  is  not.    I  remember  now  why 
there   is    not.     One    crisp   morning  last 
autumn  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  is  a  practical 
person,  was  struck  by  the  fact,  though  it  is 
not  a  new  one,  that  wild  fruit-trees  may  be 
made  to  cultivate  fruit  by  the  process  of 
grafting,  and  announced  his  intention  to 
graft  largely.     "Think,"  said  he,  "of  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  write  home  to 
England  that  you  are  gathering  from  your 
own   trees  quantities  of   the  greengages 
which  they  pay  tenpence  a  pound  for  and 
place  carefully  in  tarts  ! " 

The  proceeding  had  not  my  approval.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
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of  trouble  and  care  and  thought  and  anxiety 
to  grow  greengages  on  a  khud,  and  we  had 
none  of  these  things  to  spare.  Neither 
would  there  be  any  satisfaction  in  gathering 
quantities  of  them  when  one  could  buy  a 
convenient  number  in  the  bazaar.  We 
could  not  eat  them  all,  and  it  was  not 
our  walk  in  life  to  sell  such  things — we 
might  certainly  expect  to  be  cheated.  We 
should  be  reduced  to  making  indiscriminate 
presents  of  them  and  receiving  grateful 
notes  from  people  we  probably  couldn't 
bear.  Or  possibly  I,  like  the  practical  heroine 
of  modern  fiction  for  young  women,  would 
feel  compelled  to  start  a  jam  factory,  and 
did  I  strike  him,  Tiglath-Pileser,  as  a  person 
to  bring  a  jam  factory  to  a  successful  issue  ? 
At  the  moment,  I  remember,  an  accumula- 
tion of  greengages  seemed  the  one  thing  I 
precisely  couldn't  and  wouldn't  tolerate,  but 
I  didn't  say  very  much,  hardly  more  than  I 
have  mentioned,  as  the  supreme  argument 
failed  to  occur  to  me  at  the  time.  The 
supreme  argument,  which  only  visits  you 
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after  watching  the  pink  and  white  petals 
drop  among  the  deodars  for  hours  together, 
is,  of  course,  that  if  you  can  afford  to  grow 
fruit  to  look  at  it  is  utilitarian  folly  to  turn 
it  into  fruit  to  eat.  So  I  have  no  doubt 
he  had  his  way.  I  have  been  to  see  ;  it  is 
the  case.  Where  there  should  be  masses 
of  delicate  bloom  there  are  stumps,  bare 
attenuated  stumps,  tied  up  in  poultices 
with  fingers  sticking  out  of  them,  which  I 
suppose  are  the  precious  grafts.  Well,  the 
devil  enters  into  each  of  us  in  his  own 
guise  ;  I  shall  warn  Tiglath  -  Pileser  par- 
ticularly to  beware  of  him  in  the  form  of 
a  market-gardener. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  pass  over  the 
rhododendrons  which  are  all  aloft  and 
ablaze  just  now.  It  would  be  unkind  and 
ungrateful  when  they  have  come  of  their 
own  accord  to  grow  on  my  khud  and  make 
it  in  places  really  magnificent,  though  they 
arouse  in  me  no  sentiment  at  all,  and  I  had 
just  as  soon  they  went  somewhere  else.  At 
home  the  rhododendron  is  a  bush  on  a 
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lawn  ;  here  it  grows  into  a  forest  tree,  and 
when  you  come  upon  it  far  out  in  the  wilds, 
with  the  sun  shining  through  its  red  clusters 
against  the  vivid  blue,  it  stands  like  a 
candelabra  lighted  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
I  will  consent  to  admire  it  in  that  office, 
but  for  common  human  garden  uses  I  find 
it  a  little  over-superb  and  very  disconcerting 
to  the  apricots  and  plums.  Also  Thisbe 
will  put  it  about  in  bowls,  and  will  not  see 
that  its  very  fitness  for  sanctuary  purposes 
makes  it  worse  than  useless  on  the  end  of  the 
piano.  To  begin  with,  its  name  is  against 
it.  Philologically  speaking  you  might  as 
well  put  a  hippopotamus  in  a  vase  as  a 
rhododendron.  Apart  from  that,  it  sulks 
in  the  house  and  huddles  into  bunches  of 
red  cotton.  It  misses  the  sun  in  its  veins, 
I  suppose,  and  its  spiky  cup  of  leaves  and 
its  proper  place  in  the  world  at  the  end  of  a 
branch.  The  peony,  which  it  is  a  little  like, 
is  much  better  behaved  in  a  drawing-room, 
but  then  it  has  a  leg  to  stand  on — we  all 
want  that.    Besides,  a  peony  is  a  peony, 
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which  reminds  me  that  I  have  never  seen 
one  in  Simla.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  at 
home  by  design  in  the  general  emigration 
of  English  flowers,  like  an  unattractive  old 
maid  whom  it  was  not  worth  while  to  bring. 
But  taste  and  fashion  change,  and  I  see  a 
spot  where  a  large  bunch  of  peonies  would 
be  both  comfortable  and  delectable.  It  is 
not,  after  all,  only  slim  young  things  that 
are  to  be  desired  in  society  or  in  a  garden. 
Firm,  fine,  high-coloured  madames  with 
ample  skirts  and  ripe  experience  are  often 
much  more  worth  cultivating. 

Ah,  they  hold  me,  even  in  imagination, 
the  dear  old  peonies  !  Always  they  were 
the  first,  in  a  certain  garden  of  early 
colonial  fashion  that  I  used  to  know  in 
Canada,  after  the  long,  hard  winter  was 
passed,  to  push  their  red-green  beginnings 
up  into  the  shabby  welcome  of  the  month 
of  March.  We  used  to  look  for  them  under 
the  wet,  black,  fallen  leaves  before  a  sign 
had  come  upon  the  apple-trees,  before 
anything  else  stirred  or  spoke  at  all ;  and 
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how  tender  is  one's  grown-up  affection  for 
a  thing  which  bound  itself  together  like 
that  with  one's  childish  delight  in  the  first 
happy  vibration  of  the  spring  !  Here,  after 
all  these  many  springs,  and  half  across  the 
world,  here  on  my  remote  and  lofty  shelf 
where  no  one  lives  but  Aryans  and  officials, 
I  want  them  to  come  up  again  that  way, 
and  if  they  have  not  forgotten  the  joy  of  it 
perhaps  I  too  shall  remember.  Atma  having 
no  objection,  I  will  send  to  England  for 
some  peonies. 

Everything  is  green  except  the  forget- 
me-nots,  they  are  very  blue  indeed,  in 
thick  borders  along  both  sides  of  the  drive  ; 
sweet  they  look,  like  narrow  streams  re- 
flecting the  sky  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. 
Do  not  gather  the  forget-me-not ;  it  is  a 
foolish,  inert  little  nonentity  in  the  hand, 
it  has  not  even  character  enough  for  a 
button-hole,  but  in  the  bosom  of  its  family 
it  is  delightful.  Atma  is  very  pleased  with 
these  borders ;  it  is  the  first  time  he  has 
had  them  so  long  and  so  gay.    "  How 
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excellent  this  season/'  says  he  in  his  own 
tongue,  "  are  the  giftie-noughts  of  we 
people."  I  told  you  he  was  a  man  of 
parts ;  it  is  not  easy  to  be  a  poet  by  im- 
perfect assimilation. 

Also,  I  perceive,  there  are  periwinkles  on 
the  khud. 
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CHAPTER  V 

IT  was  an  event  this  morning  when 
Thalia  came  whisking  along  the  Mall 
in  her  rickshaw  and  turned  in  here.  The 
Mall  is  the  only  road  in  Simla  that  has 
a  name.  It  is  a  deplorably  inappropriate 
name ;  it  makes  you  think  of  sedan-chairs 
and  elderly  beaux  and  other  things  that 
have  never  appeared  upon  the  Himalayas, 
and  it  was  doubtless  given  in  derision,  but 
it  has  stuck  fast  like  many  another  poor 
old  joke  until  at  last  people  use  it  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  forget  that  it  ever 
pretended  to  be  humorous.  I  don't  even 
know  whether  it  is  more  fashionable  to 
live  upon  the  Mall  than  elsewhere,  or 
whether   one  can  claim  to  live  upon  it 
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when  it  runs  past  the  attic  windows 
like  an  elevated  railway ;  but  we  have 
often  remarked  to  one  another  that  if  we 
cannot  be  said  to  live  upon  the  Mall  we 
cannot  be  said  to  live  anywhere,  and  taken 
what  comfort  may  be  had  out  of  that.  Our 
peculiar  situation  has,  at  all  events,  the  ad- 
vantage that  I  can  always  see  Thalia 
coming,  which  adds  the  pleasure  of  antici- 
pation to  her  most  unexpected  visit.  Like 
most  of  us,  Thalia  arrives  with  the  season, 
but  it  should  be  added  that  she  brings  the 
season  with  her.  We  amuse  ourselves  a 
good  deal,  for  a  serious  community,  with  a 
toy  theatre,  in  which  we  present  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Pinero  so  intelligently  that  we  often 
wonder  why  neither  of  these  playwrights  has 
yet  come  out  to  ascertain  what  he  is  really 
capable  of.  Thalia  is  our  leading  come- 
dienne ;  you  would  have  guessed  that  by 
her  name.  She  is  never  too  soon  anywhere, 
but  I  had  begun  to  wonder  when  she  was 
coming  up.  "  Up "  means  up  from  the 
plains,   up   from  the  Pit,  as  its  present 
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temperature  quite  permits  me  to  explain. 
April  is  the  last  month  in  which  you  can 
leave  the  Pit  without  being  actually  scorched. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed, half-way  along  the  drive.  She 
expected,  I  suppose,  to  find  me  in  the  house 
trying  to  decide  upon  the  shade  of  this  year's 
cheese-cloth  curtains.  By  the  way,  I  have 
decided — that  the  old  one's  will  do.  Thisbe 
doesn't  mind,  and  I've  got  the  clouds. 

"Oh,  I'm  just  here,"  I  said  with  non- 
chalance.   "How  are  you?" 

"Beautiful,  thank  you,"  said  Thalia. 
"Well,  shall  we  go  in?  I've  got  quantities 
of  things  to  talk  about." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  I  returned,  "  to 
press  my  hospitality  upon  me,  but  I  don't 
go  in.  I  stay  out.  If  Tiglath-Pileser  saw 
me  entering  the  house  at  this  hour,"  I  con- 
tinued, with  the  license  which  we  permit 
ourselves  to  the  indulgent  ear  of  a  friend,  "  it 
would  be  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth. 
But  you  see  I  have  a  chair  ready  for 
emergencies — pray  sit  down.    You  are  the 
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first  emergency  that  has  arisen — that  has 
dropped  in,  this  year." 

When  I  had  fully  explained,  as  I  was  at 
once  compelled  to  do,  with  a  wealth  of 
detail  and  much  abuse  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
I  was  not  gratified  with  the  effect  upon 
Thalia. 

"  You  have  simply  been  spending  your 
time  out  of  doors,"  she  said.  "A  very  ordi- 
nary thing  to  do." 

"Try  it,"  said  I. 

"  And  are  you  better  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  have  possibly 
gained  a  little  weight.  But  I  might  as  well 
admit  it  cheerfully  ;  they  won't  take  my 
word  against  any  pair  of  scales." 

"  That  was  an  excellent  prescription  I  sent 
you  in  October,"  Thalia  continued  reproach- 
fully.   "  You  haven't  given  it  up  ?  " 

"  It  has  given  me  up,"  I  responded 
promptly.  "After  the  first  three  weeks  it 
declined  to  have  anything  whatever  to  say 
to  me.  And  besides,  it  had  to  be  taken  in 
decreasing  doses.    Now,  if  a  thing  is  really 
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calculated  to  do  good,  it  should  be  taken  in 
increasing  doses.  That  is  why  I  begin  to 
have  some  little  confidence  in  this  out-of- 
doors  business.  Every  day  I  feel  equal  to  a 
little  more  of  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Thalia,  "  Mrs.  Lyric  told  me 
that  it  had  made  another  woman  of  her. 
And  Colonel  Lyric  commands  the  16th 
Bundookies." 

Thalia  knows  that  it  annoys  me  to  be  told 
about  a  woman,  with  any  sort  of  significance, 
what  position  her  husband  occupies  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  the  reason  she  does  it.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  has  no  weight  as  a  con- 
tributory fact  in  a  general  description,  but  I 
do  say  that  an  improper  amount  of  impor- 
tance is  usually  attached  to  it.  You  ask  what 
kind  of  a  person  Mrs.  Thorn  is,  and  you  are 
told  "Oh,  Mr.  Thorn  is  Chief  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Thuggi  and  Dacoity,"  being 
expected  without  further  question  to  dis- 
pose yourself  to  love  her  if  she  will  let  you. 
One  is  always  inclined  to  say,  "  But  she  may 
be  very  nice  in  spite  of  that,"  and  one  only 
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refrains  because  one  knows  how  scandal 
grows  in  Simla.  And  there  are  people  in 
these  parts,  I  assure  you,  who  would  run  to 
take  a  prescription  because  it  had  made 
another  woman  of  the  wife  of  the  Colonel 
commanding  the  16th  Bundookies,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  a  woman  she  had  been 
before ;  but  I  was  not  going  to  gratify 
Thalia  by  letting  her  see  that  I  knew  it." 

"  At  all  events,"  I  said  calmly,  "  it  had  to 
be  taken  in  decreasing  doses,  and  naturally 
it  came  to  an  end.    Are  you  settled  in  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  roof  to  cover  me,"  said  Thalia 
sententiously,  "  and  for  that,"  she  added, 
looking  round,  "  I  didn't  know  how  thank- 
ful I  was.  But  I  am  undergoing  repairs. 
They  are  putting  mud  into  the  cracks  of  my 
dwelling,  paper-hangers  are  impending,  and 
this  morning  arrived  three  whitewashers.  I 
wanted  to  be  done  with  it  at  once,  so  I  sent 
for  three.  I  told  them  I  was  in  a  hurry. 
In  one  breath,  they  said,  it  should  be  done, 
and  sat  down  in  the  verandah  to  make  their 
brushes.    It's  a  fact !     Of  split  bamboo. 
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You  can  not  hustle  the  East !  But  I  found 
I  had  to  come  away." 

"  How  foolish  it  all  seems  ! "  I  sighed, 
with  an  eye  upon  the  further  hills. 
"  Shouldn't  you  like  to  see  my  pansies  ? " 

"  Yes/'  she  replied  resignedly  ;  "  I  sup- 
pose I  must  see  your  pansies,"  and  where  I 
led  she  followed  me,  still  babbling  of  paper- 
hangers. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  there 
are  more  pansies  than  people  in  this  town. 
(Upon  second  thoughts  why  should  it  be 
an  exaggeration,  since  in  every  garden 
inhabited  by  two  or  three  persons  there  are 
hundreds  of  pansies  ?)  They  seem  to  like 
the  official  atmosphere ;  doubtless  in  being 
so  high  and  dry  it  suits  them  ;  at  all  events 
they  adapt  themselves  to  it  with  less  fuss 
than  almost  any  other  flower.  And  cer- 
tainly they  could  teach  individuality  to  most 
of  our  excellent  bureaucrats,  who  have  a  way 
of  coming  up,  they,  exactly  like  each  other. 
Pansies  from  the  same  parent  root  naturally 
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look  alike,  but  if  you  really  scan  their 
features  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance 
between  families.  I  have  been  living  prin- 
cipally in  their  fellowship  for  several  days, 
and  I  quite  feel  that  my  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  extended.  There  never 
was  such  variety  of  temperament  in  any 
community ;  to  describe  it  would  be  to 
write  a  list  of  all  the  adjectives  yet  invented 
to  bear  upon  character — a  tedious  task.  It 
is  positively  a  relief  after  the  monotony  of 
a  society  in  which  everybody  is  paid  by 
the  Queen,  to  meet  persons  like  pansies, 
who  aren't  paid  by  anybody,  and  who  ex- 
press themselves,  in  consequence,  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  freedom.  (Thalia,  who 
is  the  wife  of  the  Head  of  a  Department, 
here  interrupted  me  to  ask  what  I  could 
possibly  mean.)  Oh,  there  is  no  charm  like 
spontaneity,  in  idea,  behaviour,  or  looks. 
The  Dodos  of  London  society  triumph  by 
it,  while  self-conscious  people  of  vast 
intellectual  resources  are  considered 
frumps. 
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I  imparted  all  this  to  Thalia,  and  she 
agreed  with  me. 

You  see  these  things  in  a  pansy,  and  a 
great  deal  more — station  in  life,  religious 
convictions  almost — but  try  to  focus  your 
impression,  try  to  analyse  the  blooming 
countenance  that  looks  up  into  yours,  and 
the  result  is  fugitive  and  annoying.  Not  a 
feature  will  bear  inspection  ;  instantly  they 
vanish,  magically,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  like- 
ness you  look  for,  and  leave  you  contem- 
plating just  a  flower,  with  petals.  You  have 
noticed  that  in  a  pansy  ?  It  is  better,  if  you 
wish  to  enjoy  yourself  among  them,  to  take 
them  with  a  light  and  passing  regard,  and 
privately  add  them  to  the  agreeable  things 
of  life  that  will  not  bear  looking  into. 

I  here  asked  Thalia  if  she  thought  they 
did  better  from  seeds  or  from  roots,  and  she 
said  she  didn't  know. 

One  often  hears  the  German  language 
complimented  on  its  pretty  name  for 
pansies,  stiefmutterchen ;  but  it  is  very  in- 
discriminating.    They  are  by  no  means  all 
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little  step-mothers.  Some  of  them  wear 
beards,  and  I  wish  they  wouldn't,  for  a  beard 
is  a  loathsome  thing  in  nature  or  on  men. 
Also  the  personation  that  goes  on  among 
them  is  really  reprehensible  ;  one  can  find 
pansy  photographs  of  any  number  of  people. 
One  irascible  and  impossible  old  retired 
colonel  in  England  is  always  appearing,  to 
my  great  satisfaction  and  delight.  The 
original  would  be  so  vastly  annoyed  to 
know  how  often  he  comes  out  to  see  me 
here,  and  how  amiable  and  interesting  I 
find  him,  for  we  are  not  good  friends  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  dream  of  calling  in 
the  flesh.  It  is  an  old  story  among  us,  but 
I  was  surprised  to  find  Atma,  too,  impressed 
with  this  likeness  to  the  human  family.  I 
asked  him  the  other  day  why  some  pansies 
were  so  big  and  others  so  little.  He  con- 
sidered for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said,  with 
the  smiling  benevolence  which  we  extend  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  young,  "  Like  people 
they  come — some  are  born  to  be  large  and 
some  to  be  small.    As  Sropo  and  Masuddi." 
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Atma  is  really  the  interpreter  of  this 
garden. 

Thalia  again  interrupted  me  to  ask  why 
it  is  not  possible  this  season,  when  purple 
is  so  popular,  to  find  in  the  shops  any- 
thing as  royal  as  the  colour  a  certain  pansy 
was  wearing.  I  said  the  reason  was  pro- 
bably lost  in  science ;  but  she  immediately 
supplied  it  herself,  as  my  sex  is  so  prone 
to  do  in  searching  for  general  explanations. 
"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  one  must  remember 
that  they  grow  their  own  clothes.  If  we 
could  only  do  that !  The  repose  of  being 
quite  certain  that  nobody  else  had  your 
pattern  ! " 

"It  would  take  too  long,"  I  objected. 
"This  poor  thing  has  spent  three-quarters 
of  her  life  making  her  frock,  and  now 
she  can  only  wear  it  for  about  three 
days." 

But  Thalia  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea. 
"  Think  how  original  I  could  make  my 
gowns  in  Lady  Thermidore,"  she  said  pen- 
sively. 
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"And  you  would  perish  with  your 
design  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  No/'  she  cried  luminously,  "  I  should 
reappear  in  another  character  ! " 

I  have  often  noticed  how  radical  is  the 
effect  of  play-acting  upon  the  human  mind. 
Your  play-actress  throws  herself  naturally 
into  every  character  she  meets.  I  could  see 
that  it  was  giving  Thalia  hardly  any  trouble 
to  transform  herself  into  a  pansy. 

We  went  back  to  the  chairs  and  sat  down, 
but  not  for  long.  Consulting  her  watch,  my 
friend  announced  that  she  must  be  off ; 
she  was  going  to  lunch  at  Delia's. 

"  At  Delia's  ! "  I  remarked.  "  How  people 
are  swallowed  up  in  their  houses,  to  be  sure  ! 
You  would  be  more  polite  to  say  '  At  Delia.' 
It's  a  bad  habit,  this  living  in  houses." 

"  I  think,"  she  responded,  "  that  you  are 
losing  your  social  graces.  I  had  quantities 
of  things  to  tell  you,  and  I  am  taking  them 
away  untold.  The  garden  is  too  vague  a 
place  to  receive  in.  However,  never  mind, 
I  will  try  to  come  again.    Your  flowers  are 
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charming,  but  it  has  not  been  what  I  call  a 
satisfactory  visit.  I  hope  I  haven't  bored 
you." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ! "  I  cried.  "  I 
have  enjoyed  it  immensely,"  and  I  tucked 
her  affectionately  into  her  rickshaw  and 
sped  her  on  her  way. 

When  she  had  well  started  I  remembered 
something  and  ran  after  her. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  demanded,  all  interest  and 
curiosity. 

"  It  was  only  to  ask  you,"  I  said  breath- 
lessly, "if  you  had  noticed  what  a  large 
number  of  pansies  look  like  Mr.  Asquith  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  VI 


T  T  is  a  dull  and  serious  day.  As  my 
family  declare  that  I  have  become  a 
mere  barometer  of  my  former  self,  this  will 
perhaps  be,  but  I  am  not  certain,  a  dull 
and  serious  chapter.  There  are  no  clouds, 
there  is  only  a  prevailing  opaqueness,  which 
shuts  down  just  beyond  the  nearest  ranges, 
letting  through  an  unpleasant  general  light 
that  makes  the  place  look  like  a  bad,  hard, 
lumpish  study  in  oils.  The  stocks,  which 
have  come  out  very  elegantly  since  last 
week,  have  a  disappointed  air,  and  the 
pansies  are  positively  lugubrious.  Only 
the  tall  field-daisies  and  the  snapdragons 
seem  not  to  mind.  They  plainly  preach 
and  as  plainly  practise  the  philosophy  of 
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flowers,  taking  what  they  can  get  in  the 
hope  of  better  things.  Like  most  philoso- 
phers in  a  small  way,  however,  they  are 
not  over-distressed  with  sensibility  on  their 
own  part,  and  I  cannot  see  why  they  should 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  cheer  up  any 
of  the  rest  of  us. 

I  have  asked  Sropo  whether  it  is  going 
to  rain.  "  Mistress,"  he  replied,  "  how 
should  I  know?"  "Worthy  one,"  said  I, 
"you  have  lived  in  these  parts  for  twenty 
years.  What  manner  of  owl  are  you  that 
to  you  it  does  not  appear  whether  or  not 
it  will  rain  ? "  "  Mistress,"  quoth  he  with 
his  throaty  chuckle,  "the  rajah-folk  them- 
selves do  not  know  this  thing." 

I  do  not  think,  myself,  that  we  shall 
have  anything  so  pleasant  as  rain.  The 
day  is  too  dispirited  for  weeping  ;  it  will 
perform  its  appointed  task  and  go  to  bed. 
I  have  not  in  months  encountered  a  cir- 
cumstance, an  associate  or  a  prescription 
so  lowering  as  the  present  morning.  Corn- 
ing out  as  usual,  quite  prepared  to  be 
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agreeable,  it  has  given  me  the  cold  shoulder 
and  the  sulky  nod.  For  two  pins  I  would 
go  back  into  the  house  and  take  every 
flower  I  could  gather  with  me. 

Cometh  the  postman,  advancing  down 
the  drive.  Always  an  interest  attaches  to 
the  postman ;  he  is  like  to-morrow,  you 
never  know  what  he  may  bring ;  but  he  loses 
half  his  charm  and  all  his  dignity  when 
deprived  of  his  rat-tat-tat.  Government 
makes  up  for  it  to  some  extent  by  dress- 
ing him  in  a  red  flannel  coat  with  a  leather 
belt  and  bare  legs,  but  he  can  never  acquire 
his  proper  and  legitimate  warning,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  houses  of  his 
country  have  neither  knockers  nor  bells. 
How  sharply  different  are  the  ways  in 
which  people  account  for  themselves  in  the 
present  world  !  It  is  one  of  the  poignancies 
of  life.  This  Punjabi  postman  earns  his 
living  by  putting  one  foot  before  another 
— it  comes  to  that — in  the  diverse  interests 
of  the  community ;  and  you  never  saw  any- 
body look   more  profoundly  bored  with 
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other  people's  affairs.  I  earn  mine — or 
would  if  it  were  not  for  Tiglath-Pileser — 
by  looking  carefully  among  my  sources  of 
happiness  for  foolish  things  to  write  about  a 
garden.  It  is  a  method  so  much  pleasanter 
that  my  compassion  for  the  postman  has 
a  twinge  of  scruple  in  it  for  my  lighter 
lot.  That  I  had  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  the  arrangement  does  not  some- 
how make  me  quite  happy  about  it ;  the 
fact  is  that  to  be  logical  is  not  always  to 
be  happy.  I  can  only  hope  that  if  the 
postman  and  I  meet  again  in  the  progress 
of  eternity  I  shall  find  him  composing 
poems. 

He  has  brought  nothing  to  speak  of, 
only  the  daily  newspaper  published  at 
Lahore.  That  in  itself  is  sufficiently 
curious,  to  live  in  a  place  where  the 
morning  paper  is  published  at  Lahore. 
Still  stranger,  to  the  western  mind,  may 
be  the  thought  of  a  journal  produced  in 
Allahabad.  Allahabad,  as  a  centre  of 
journalistic  enterprise,  has  the  glamour  of 
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comic  opera.  Yet  Allahabad  has  its  news- 
paper, and  they  print  it  very  nicely  too. 
It  lives  in  a  bungalow  like  a  person  ;  and 
when  all  else  liquifies  in  the  neighbourhood 
it  secures  consistency  for  its  leading  articles 
by  the  use  of  punkahs.  However,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  write  an  essay  upon  Indian 
journalism  merely  because  a  Punjabi  post- 
man has  brought  in  a  newspaper. 

That  a  day  like  this  should  sound  another 
minor  note  is  almost  a  thing  to  cry  out 
against,  yet  it  is  on  such  days  that  they 
rise  and  swell  in  a  perfect  diapason  of 
misery.  When  the  sun  withdraws  itself 
from  the  human  consciousness  things  come 
up,  I  suppose,  from  underneath.  In  the 
gaiety  of  yesterday  perhaps  I  should  not 
have  seen  the  coolie  with  the  charcoal ; 
he  would  have  passed  naturally  among  the 
leaf-shadows,  a  thing  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  To-day  he  hurts.  His  bag  of 
charcoal  is  deplorably  heavy ;  he  bends 
forward  under  it  so  far  that  he  has  to  lift 
his  head  to  see  beyond  him,  and  every 
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muscle  strains  and  glistens  to  carry  it. 
His  gait  under  his  load  is  slow  and  un- 
certain, and  I  know  it  has  brought  him 
to  the  wrong  house  ;  we  are  supplied  for 
months  with  charcoal. 

He  has  stopped  to  ask,  and  I  find  that 
he  has  come  quite  a  mile  out  of  his  way 
to  this  mistake.  With  patience  and  sub- 
mission when  I  explained,  he  shifted  his 
load  and  turned  from  me  toward  the  de- 
ferred relief,  the  further  limit.  The  human 
beast  of  burden  is  surely  the  summing  up 
of  pathos — free  and  enviable  are  all  others 
compared  with  him.  So  heavy  a  toil  fills 
one  with  righteous  anger  against  the  in- 
ventor, so  primitive  a  task  humiliates  one 
for  the  race.  Niggardly,  niggardly  is  the 
heritage  of  Adam's  sons.  I  must  see  that 
man  straighten  his  back  *  *  #  *  There  is 
no  harm  done  ;  you  cannot  have  too  much 
charcoal. 

One  questions,  on  such  a  day,  whether 
it  is  quite  worth  while,  this  attempt  by  the 
assistance  of  nature  to  live  a  little  longer. 
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I  myself  am  almost  convinced  that  per- 
sons afflicted  with  the  gift  of  sympathy 
would  be  wise  to  perish  easily  and  soon, 
and  should  be  willing  to  do  so,  instead 
of  throwing  themselves  in  the  lap  of  the 
mother  of  us  all  beseeching  a  few  more 
years,  and  promising  to  be  very  good  and 
try  to  deserve  them.    Why  protract,  at  the 
expense  of  upsetting  all  your  habits  and 
customs,  an  acute  sense  of  undeserved 
superiority  to  coolies  and  postmen  ?  Why, 
by  taking  infinite  pains  and  indefinite  air, 
prolong  existence  based  on   such  a  dis- 
tressing perception,  when  by  going  on  with 
almost    any  good    prescription,  you  are 
pretty  certain,  reasonably  soon,  to  take  your 
comfortable  place  in  the  only  democracy 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  practical 
working  success  ?    For    there  is  neither 
class  nor  competition  nor  capital  nor  any 
kind  of  advantage  in  the  grave  whither 
thou  goest,  but  one  indisputable  level  of 
condition  and  experience,  with  peace  and 
freedom  from  the  Great  Compulsion  ;  not 
even  the  fittest  survive. 
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Comfortable  persons  like,  oh,  several  I 
could  mention,  who  have  no  way  of  walk- 
ing with  another  postman's  legs  or  bending 
with  another  coolie's  back,  and  who  can- 
not understand  why  this  should  be  called 
a  distressful  world  which  provides  them 
regularly  with  tea  and  muffins,  should  go 
on,  naturally,  to  the  end.  They  have  their 
indifferent  prototypes  among  the  vege- 
tables ;  though  I  have  noticed  that  most 
flowers  look  with  the  eye  of  compassion 
upon  life.  They  follow  the  simple  lines 
upon  which  they  were  created,  by  which 
to  live  and  not  to  observe  is  the  chief 
end  of  a  man  ;  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them,  thousands,  in  their  protective  skins 
all  over  the  world ;  and  they  are  only 
interesting  of  course  to  each  other.  Never- 
theless no  one  should  speak  slightingly  of 
them,  for  we  all  number  them  among  our 
friends  and  relations  and  constantly  go 
and  stay  with  them.  Besides,  I  did  not 
set  out  to  be  disagreeable  at  anybody's 
expense.    It  was  only  borne  in  upon  me 
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that  for  us,  the  unhappy  minority  who 
have  two  sets  of  nerves,  one  for  our  own 
use  and  one  at  the  disposal  of  every 
human  failure  by  the  wayside,  the  world 
is  not  likely  to  become  a  pleasanter  place 
the  longer  one  stays  in  it.  If  continual 
dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  continual 
rubbing  will  wear  away  a  skin,  and  happy 
is  he  or  she,  after  sixty  or  seventy  years' 
contact  with  the  misery  of  life,  who  arrives 
at  the  grave  with  a  whole  one. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  poultices. 
One  of  them  is  a  thing  Tiglath-Pileser  some- 
times says — that  it  is  stupid  to  talk  about  the 
aggregate  of  human  woe,  since  all  the  pain 
as  well  as  all  the  pleasure  of  the  world  is 
summed  up  in  the  individual  and  limited  by 
him.  A  battle  is  really  no  more  than  the 
killing  of  a  soldier,  a  famine  is  comprised  in 
a  death  by  starvation.  The  unit  of  experi- 
ence refuses  to  merge  in  the  mass  ;  you 
cannot  multiply  beyond  one.  I  do  not  think 
much  of  this  emollient,  but  such  as  it  is  I 
will  apply  it  if  another  coolie  comes  in  with 
charcoal. 
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Seriously  speaking,  when  your  time  comes 
— I  hope  this  makes  nobody  uncomfortable, 
but  I  never  understand  why  one  should 
shirk  the  subject  instead  of  regarding  it  with 
the  interest  and  curiosity  it  naturally  inspires 
— when  your  time  goes,  rather,  and  leaves  you 
confronted  with  that  vast  eternity  so  full  of 
unimaginably  agreeable  possibilities,  which 
of  all  the  parts  and  members  that  make  up 
you  shall  you  be  most  sorry  to  relinquish  ? 
I  do  not  refer  to  obscure  organs  such  as  the 
heart  and  lungs,  which  you  never  notice 
except  when  they  are  giving  trouble,  but  the 
willing  agents  by  which  you  keep  in  touch 
with  the  world.  I  am  very  fond  of  them  all. 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  their  ways  and  they 
know  so  exactly  what  I  like  ;  I  could  not  dis- 
miss any  of  them  without  regret,  but  I  find 
degrees  in  the  distressful  anticipation.  One's 
eyes,  for  instance,  have  given  one  more  and 
keener  pleasure  certainly  than  any  other 
organ  ;  but  I  could  close  my  eyes.  One's 
ears  have  registered  all  the  voices  one  loves, 
and  the  sound  of  rain  and  the  wind  among 
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the  pines,  but  there  is  such  a  din  in  this 
world  besides  that  very  gladly  I  could  close 
my  ears.  One's  feet  have  been  most  willing 
servitors,  but  one  sees  so  little  of  them — 
— would  you  recognise  a  photograph  of  your 
own  foot  ?  For  me,  it  is  the  most  grievous 
thing  to  think  that  one  will  be  obliged  to 
abandon  one's  hands.  The  hands  are 
more  than  servants,  they  are  friends.  One 
holds  them  in  respect  and  admiration  and 
personal  affection,  and  in  the  end  is  not 
what  we  write  upon  them  the  very  summing 
up  of  ourselves  ?  And  from  the  first  spoon 
they  carry  to  our  infant  lips  to  the  adult 
irritation  they  work  off  by  tapping  on  the 
table,  how  much  they  have  done  for  one  ! 
Above  all  things,  I  shall  miss  my  hands  if  I 
have  to  do  without  them,  and  I  shall  be  pro- 
foundly resentful,  though  I  may  not  show  it, 
when  somebody  else  takes  the  liberty  of 
folding  them  for  me. 

Thisbe,  coming  out  to  say  that  she  has 
neuralgia,  and  will  I  come  in  to  tea,  demands 
to  know  what  I  have  written  there.    I  shall 
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not  tell  Thisbe ;  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine 
own,  compounded  of  many  simples.  More- 
over, she  would  report  it  to  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  they  would  take  measures — I  should  be 
lucky  to  get  off  with  iron  and  arsenic. 

"  Nothing  about  you,  Thisbe." 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  what  I  really 
have  said  about  her — she  has  a  hatred  of 
publicity,  and  I  have  to  be  very  careful— she 
goes  privily  when  I  am  immersed  in  tea,  and 
possesses  herself  of  the  whole. 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  die,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  dismay  and  disapproval. 
"  We  have  made  quite  other  arrangements. 
You  can't  possibly  die  now." 

"  Not  immediately,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware," 
I  respond  ;  "  but  there  is  no  harm  in  looking 
forward  to  it  a  little — on  a  day  like  this." 
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HERE  are  many  methods  of  garden- 


*  ing.  I  have  known  people  who  were 
not  content  with  anything  but  actually 
digging  and  weeding,  grubbing  up  the  curly, 
wet  worms  and  the  tough  roots,  and  bending 
their  own  backs  over  bulbs  and  seedlings. 
That  is  the  thorough  method  ;  and  though  it 
is  a  little  like  sweeping  and  scrubbing  out 
yourself  the  rooms  your  guests  are  to 
occupy — perhaps  that  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  some  people — it  is  the  method  that 
commands  the  most  respect.  Compared 
with  it  I  feel  that  I  cannot  ask  respect  for 
mine ;  I  must  be  content  with  admiration. 
My  gardening  is  done  entirely  with  scissors, 
scissors  and  discretion,  both  easy  to  use. 
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With  scissors  and  discretion  I  walk  about 
my  garden  snipping  off  the  flowers  that  are 
over.  Masuddi  comes  behind  holding  my 
umbrella  ;  Sropo,  with  a  basket,  picks  up  the 
devoted  heads.  I  thus  ignore  causes  and 
deal  directly  with  results,  much  the  simplest 
and  quickest  way  when  life  is  complicated 
by  its  manifold  presentations  and  the  cares 
of  a  family.  And  the  results  are  wonderful 
— I  can  heartily  recommend  this  method  of 
gardening  to  any  one  who  wants  to  compass 
the  most  charming  effect  with  the  least 
exertion.  A  plant  is  only  a  big  bouquet,  and 
what  bouquet  does  not  instantly  redouble 
its  beauty  when  you  take  away  the  one  or 
two  flowers  that  have  withered  in  it  ?  A 
faded  flower  is  too  sad  a  comment  upon  life 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  even  on  its  parent 
stem,  besides  being  detrimental  and  untidy, 
like  a  torn  petticoat.  There  should  be 
nothing  but  joy  in  the  garden,  joy  and 
freshness  and  coquetry,  and  the  subtlest, 
loveliest  suggestion  of  art  ;  and  by  the 
diligent  application  of  scissors  and  dis- 
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cretion  I  leave  a  flood  of  these  things 
behind  me  every  day.  No  doubt  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  withered  rags  in  Sropo's 
basket  represent  the  joy  and  coquetry  of 
yesterday  ;  this  is  the  lesson  of  life,  however, 
and  one  cannot  take  account  of  everything. 
Also  you  lay  yourself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  a  mere  lady's  maid  to  your  garden  ; 
but  worse  things  than  that  are  said  about 
nearly  everybody. 

Among  the  pansies  I  confess  I  feel  rather 
an  executioner  with  my  scissors,  though 
there  a  righteous  policy  most  rewards  me. 
Nothing  is  so  slatternly  as  a  pansy  bed  where 
some  of  the  family  are  just  coming  out  into 
the  world,  and  others  are  beginning  to  weary 
of  it,  and  others  are  going  shamelessly  to 
seed.  My  pansies  must  all  be  properly 
coiffured  and  fit  to  appear  in  society  ;  when 
they  begin  to  pull  shawls  over  their  heads 
and  take  despondent  views  I  remove  them. 
Moreover,  under  this  unremitting  discipline 
they  will  go  on  and  on  ;  I  shall  have  four 
months  of  pansies  ;  it  is  in  every  way  the 
right  thing  to  do. 
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And  yet  it  is  a  remorseless  business,  turn- 
ing up  the  little  faces  to  see  if  they  have 
lived  long  enough  to  be  ready  for  the 
guillotine.  They  look  straight  at  you,  and 
some  of  them  shrink  and  some  beseech,  and 
some  are  mutely  resigned.  I  am  no  stern 
Atropos,  I  am  weak  before  the  fate  I  bring, 
and  often  let  it  go  ;  and  if  by  mistake  I  snip 
off  a  bud,  I  hurry  on  and  try  to  forget  it. 
Has  the  divinity  who  lays  us  low  also,  I 
wonder,  his  moments  of  compunction — does 
he  ever  hold  his  hand  and  say,  "  One  more 
day  "  ?  Or  does  he  snip  here  and  there  at 
random  "  just  choosing  so  "  ?  Oh,  Setebos, 
Setebos  and  Setebos,  I  do  not  like  your  rdley 
I  am  glad  I  am  not  an  omnipotent  Whim  ;  I 
hope  my  garden  thinks  better  of  me  than 
that.  The  prevailing  expression  among 
pansies,  by  the  way,  is  that  of  apprehension ; 
I  hope  this  is  a  botanical  fact  and  not  con- 
fined to  my  pansies. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  in  a  small  way 
in  this  world  than  to  see  your  tastes  reflected 
in  those  whom  you  consider  inferior  to 
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yourself.  You  would  rather  not  share 
anything  with  such  persons,  even  a  pre- 
ference. I  have  to  submit  to  this  vexation. 
There  are  others  hereabouts,  whom  I  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  looking  down  upon, 
who  have  exactly  my  idea  of  gardening.  I 
hasten  to  say  that  they  are  not  people  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Bold  indeed 
would  be  the  non-official  worm,  in  this 
stronghold  of  Simla,  who  should  point 
to  any  gazetted  creature  about  him  and 
say,  "  That  is  a  lesser  thing  than  I."  Society 
would  smile  and  decline  to  be  deceived. 

No,  it  would  certainly  not  be  for  the 
Tiglath-Pilesers,  who  never  sent  back  a 
parcel  to  the  draper's  tied  up  in  red  tape 
in  their  lives,  not  having  a  yard  of  it  in  the 
house  for  any  purpose,  to  give  themselves 
airs  over  persons  who  use  it  every  day  over 
brass  hats.  Here  you  will  ask,  "What  is  a 
brass  hat  ?  "  Their  movements  are  accom- 
panied by  "guns";  every  now  and  then  con- 
tinuous firing  of  cannon  announces  that  a 
brass  hat  is  proceeding  up  or  down  the  hill. 
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Do  not  think  I  would  suggest  the  helmet  of 
Mambrino  ;  they  are  elderly  gentlemen  in 
society  and  no  barbers.  Constantly  Tiglath- 
Pileser  remarks  upon  the  Mall :  "  Here  comes 
an  office  to  which  I  must  show  the  deepest 
respect,"  and  humbly  uncovers.  The  office 
is  ambulant  and  wears  a  brass  hat.  Yet 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  wearer  and 
his  hat,  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  in  Simla  will  go  and  dine  with  the 
hat  who  never  would  with  the  individual  ; 
nor  is  this  by  any  means  as  silly  as  it 
looks.  It  will  be  plain  without  more  words 
that  persons  who  can  never  hope  to  be  brass 
hats  should  vaunt  themselves  with  circum- 
spection in  Simla.  But  even  a  non-official 
may  look  down  upon  a  monkey.  My  offen- 
sive imitators  are  monkeys. 

I  would  not  object  if  they  followed  my 
example  in  their  own  jungle  garden,  but 
they  come  and  do  it  in  mine.  Be  sure  I 
never  catch  them  at  it.  When  I  am 
operating  there  myself  they  often  leap 
crashing  into  the  rhododendrons  on  the 
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khud  and  sit  among  the  branches  watching 
me,  whole  troops  of  them  ;  but  at  a  stone  or 
a  compliment  they  are  off,  bounding  with 
childish,  unintelligible  curses  down  the 
khud.  It  is  in  the  early  dawn  before  any 
one  is  awake  or  about,  that  they  come  with 
freedom  and  familiarity  to  walk  where  I 
walk  and  do  as  I  do.  I  can  perfectly  fancy 
them  mincing  along  in  impertinent  carica- 
ture— I  do  not  mince — holding  up  their  tails 
with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  catching 
and  clawing  haphazard  at  the  flowers  as 
they  imagine  I  do.  Two  hours  later,  when 
I  come  out  to  mourn  and  storm  over  the 
withering  fragments  on  the  drive,  not  a 
monkey  vexes  the  horizon.  And  they  do 
what  some  people  think  worse  than  this. 
They  come  and  tear  Tiglath-Pileser's  care- 
fully bound  grafts  from  their  adopted  stems, 
and  the  young  shoots  from  his  little  new 
apple-trees  which  have  travelled  all  the  way 
from  England  to  live  here  with  us  and 
share  our  limitations  and  our  shelf.  These 
were  only  planted  in  February,  and  one  of 
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them,  a  beginner  not  three  feet  high,  had 
six  of  its  very  own  apples  on  it  yesterday. 
It  is  not  a  thing  that  happens  often,  apples 
as  soon  as  that,  and  six ;  and  Simla  is  a 
place  where  there  is  so  little  going  on  that 
we  were  more  excited  about  them,  perhaps, 
than  you  would  be  at  home.  They  were 
small  apples  but  they  had  to  grow,  and  they 
were  growing — yesterday.  This  morning 
while  we  still  dreamed  of  our  apples,  a  gray 
langur  with  a  black  face  ate  the  whole  crop 
at  a  sitting.  So  now  we  can  neither  bake 
them  nor  boil  them  nor  measure  them  for 
publication.  They  have  disappeared  in  a 
gray  langur  with  a  black  face,  and  though 
I  heartily  hope  they  will  inconvenience  him, 
I  have  very  little  expectation  of  it ;  the 
punitive  laws  of  nature  matter  little  to 
monkeys. 

The  jungle  is  full  of  wild  fruit-trees  newly 
bourgeoned,  but  the  monkeys  prefer  the 
cultivated  varieties ;  they  have  found  out  the 
improved  flavour  even  in  the  young  leaves. 
They  find  out  everything,  not  merely  for  the 
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purposes  of  honest  burglary,  but  for  the 
cynical  satisfaction  of  tearing  it  to  pieces. 
Thus  for  one  graft  that  a  monkey  devours, 
he  pulls  three  out  of  their  bandages  and 
casts  them  on  the  ground,  where  they  are 
no  further  use  to  either  men  or  monkeys. 
What  you  plant  with  infinite  pains  they  will 
pull  up  by  the  roots.  "  These  people  have 
done  something  ;  let  us  undo  it,"  is  the  one 
thought  they  ever  think ;  which  shows,  I 
suppose,  that  if  there  are  politics  among 
them  they  govern  strictly  on  party  lines. 

It  makes  one  very  ill-disposed  toward  them. 
A  monkey  has  entered  the  pantry  and  bolted 
with  a  jam-pot  even  while  my  back  was 
turned  giving  out  the  sugar  to  make  more 
jam.  A  monkey  has  come  in  at  the 
verandah  door  and  abstracted  all  the  bread- 
and-butter  for  afternoon  tea  while  his 
accomplice  sat  upon  the  paling  to  gibber 
"  Cave  I "  This  was  legitimate  larceny, 
and  we  put  up  with  it.  Thisbe  said  the 
poor  monkey  looked  hungry,  and  she  would 
be  content  with  ginger-nuts,  adding,  out 
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of  the  depths  of  her  experience,  that  it  was 
a  pity  the  monkey  that  took  the  jam  hadn't 
taken  the  bread-and-butter  too,  they  went  so 
well  together.  We  can  be  indulgent  to  an 
entirely  empty  monkey  ;  we  have  enough  in 
common  with  him  to  understand  his 
behaviour,  and  his  villainous  pirate's  descent 
upon  us  is  always  good  comedy.  Though, 
indeed,  he  does  not  even  take  his  meals 
seriously.  It  is  the  most  unusual  thing  to 
see  him  eating  as  if  he  would  make  a  busi- 
ness of  the  meal,  as  if  he  had  anything  to 
do  after  it.  He  is  so  interrupted,  so  many 
things  occur  to  him ;  he  appears  to  find 
nothing  duller  than  continuous  mastication. 
But  when  he  picks  the  slates  off  the  roof  of 
your  dwelling,  when  he  privily  enters  your 
husband's  dressing-room  and  abstracts  the 
razor  and  strop— Tiglath-Pileser  who  would 
not  lend  his  to  a  seraph  ! — what  kind  of 
patience  is  there  which  would  be  equal  to 
the  demand  ?  Monkeys  do  not  throw 
stones  and  break  windows  ;  one  wishes  they 
would,  since  that  would  bring  them  within 
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cognisance  of  the  police,  and  it  might  then 
be  possible  to  deal  with  them.  A  monkey 
would  hate  solitary  confinement  above  all 
things.  Often  in  a  troupe  bounding  from 
tree  to  tree  overhead  across  the  Mall,  there 
will  be  one  with  a  collar  and  a  bit  of  rope 
or  chain  hanging  to  it,  escaped  from  capture 
and  free  again  to  range  with  his  fellows  the 
limitless  lunatic  asylum  the  good  God  has 
endowed  for  him  in  the  jungle.  Once  he 
became  amenable  to  that  sort  of  punish- 
ment he  would  forsake  forever,  I  am  sure, 
the  haunts  of  men  ;  but  he  is  not  intelligent 
enough ;  or  perhaps  he  is  too  intelligent. 

There  are  so  many  of  them.  A  monkey 
census  is  obviously  impossible,  but  I  believe 
if  it  could  be  taken  it  would  show  that 
every  resident  official  had  at  least  one 
simian  counterpart,  a  statement  which  I 
hope  will  not  give  offence  on  either  side. 
An  old  fakir  on  the  top  of  Jakko  keeps 
a  kind  of  retreat  for  monkeys,  a  monas- 
tery with  the  most  elastic  rules,  where, 
indeed,  the  domestic  relations  are  rather 
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encouraged  than  forbidden.  He  is  their 
ghostly  father,  though  responsibility  for 
their  morals  seems  to  sit  upon  him  lightly ; 
he  will  call  them  out  of  the  jungle  for  you 
in  hundreds  to  be  fed.  Then  you  will  give 
him  four  annas  and  come  away.  A  pious 
Hindoo,  with  sins  to  expiate  would  doubt- 
less give  more,  and  the  fakir  would  profess 
to  spend  it  in  grain  for  the  monkeys.  Here, 
by  the  way,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
incorrigibility  of  monkeys  which  has  not 
hitherto  occurred  to  ethnographers  :  they 
consume  all  the  sins  of  the  pious  Hindoos. 
So  they  thrive  and  multiply  and  gambol  all 
over  this  town  of  Simla,  its  housetops  and 
shop-fronts,  its  gardens  and  its  public  places, 
with  none  to  make  them  afraid.  There  are 
two  small  brown  ones  sitting  on  the  palings 
looking  at  me  at  this  moment,  knowing  per- 
fectly well  that  I  will  never  interrupt  the 
flow  of  my  ideas  to  get  up  and  chase  them 
away. 

Of  course  we  try  to  make  Atma  responsible, 
and  he  declares  that  he  persecutes  them 
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without  ceasing,  but  we  know  better.  He 
claps  his  hands  at  them  and  shouts,  "  Go, 
brother  ! "  and  that  is  all  he  does.  And 
brother  goes — to  the  next  convenient  branch. 
We  have  given  Atma  catapults,  and  he  tells 
us  that  he  uses  them  every  morning  before 
our  honours  are  awake,  but  we  are  certain 
that  he  hangs  them  on  a  nail.  And  indeed 
I  do  not  think  monkeys  would  be  very  shy 
of  a  house  defended  by  mere  catapults. 
Atma,  however,  has  taken  this  business  of 
Tiglath-Pileser's  fruit-trees  seriously.  He 
had  carefully  protected  every  tree  and  graft 
with  thorns,  but  the  monkeys  slid  their  hands 
in  underneath,  and  reached  up,  and  tore 
down  the  young  shoots  with  great  strips  of 
the  tender  bark  as  well.  He  was  angry  at 
last,  was  Atma,  and  he  asked  for  a  gun. 

"  You  would  kill  a  monkey  ? "  we  ex- 
claimed. "You  would  break  your  one 
commandment  ?  "  and  Atma  cast  down 
his  eyes.  ' 

"  They  are  budmash,"  said  he  (a  wicked 
and  perverse  generation),  "and  they  eat  the 
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work  of  we-people.  Why  should  they  not 
be  killed  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  sahib,  "you  are  a  good 
churchman  " — or  words  to  that  effect — "  I 
know  that  you  will  not  kill  a  monkey."  And 
we  both  looked  at  him  piercingly. 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Atma,  cheerfully  and 
shamelessly  recanting,  "  it  would  be  well 
that  a  gun  should  be.  A  gun  is  a  noise- 
making  thing.  These  bundar  people  have 
no  shame,  but  it  will  appear  to  them  that 
here  a  gun  is,  and  they  will  not  come. 
Also,"  he  added  ferociously,  "  for  that  long- 
tail  apple-eating  wallah  I  will  put  a  stone  in 
the  gun." 

He  had  definite  proposals  to  make  about 
the  gun  ;  it  had  plainly  been  weighed  and 
considered,  not  being  a  matter  to  be  lightly 
undertaken.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  the 
sahib  to  buy  it  in  Simla,  where  the  price 
would  be  great  and  the  article  probably 
inferior.  By  our  honours'  favour  he,  Atma, 
would  go  to  his  own  village,  where  apparently 
they  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  guns,  and 
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where  they  were  all  poor  men,  guns  were 
also  cheap,  and  there  select  one  for  our 
approbation.  If  our  honours'  liking  was 
not,  he  added,  the  gun  could  be  sent  back, 
but  our  honours'  liking  would  be. 

"  Where  is  your  village,  worthy  one  ?  " 
asked  Tiglath-Pileser. 

Atma  waved  his  arm  across  the  purple 
masses  on  the  western  horizon.  "  I  will 
come  to  it  in  three  days,"  he  said,  and 
Tiglath-Pileser  consented. 

"  He  wants  leave,"  said  the  master.  "  The 
gun  is  only  a  pretext,  but  it's  as  good  as  a  dead 
grandmother  any  day.    Let  him  go." 

But  punctually  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth 
day  Atma  returned  from  his  village  shoulder- 
ing a  gun.  Pride  was  in  his  port  and  pleasure 
in  his  countenance.  It  was  an  ancient 
breech-loader,  respectable,  useful,  strong ; 
in  no  way  to  be  compared  to  a  dead  grand- 
mother. The  sahib  gave  it  the  honourable 
attention  which  all  sahibs  have  for  weapons 
of  character,  while  Atma  stood  by  and  spoke 
of  it  as  if  it  had  been  indeed  a  relative, 
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"  Behold  it  is  a  beautiful  gun  and  it  shall 
bring  fear.  Now,  I  am  but  a  gardener,  and 
know  nothing,  but  my  father  is  a  man  with 
understanding  of  all  things,  and  though  there 
were  five  guns  to  be  bought  in  the  village  he 
forbade  the  other  four.  My  father  showed 
me  how  the  ribs  of  this  were  thick  and  its 
stomach  was  clean — is  it  so,  sahib  ? — and  how 
it  would  speak  well  and  loudly.  But  the  price 
is  also  great — though  my  father  spoke  for 
three  hours  till  he  was  in  anger,  the  price  is 
also  great." 

"  How  much  ?  "  asked  Tiglath-Pileser. 

"  It  could  not  be  lessened,"  said  Atma 
anxiously.    "  Thirteen  rupees." 

About  seventeen  and  sixpence  ! 

The  gun  speaks  well  and  loudly,  and  the 
monkeys  are  much  entertained  by  it.  They 
make  off  at  a  report  with  a  great  jabber  of 
concern,  but  they  have  already  found  out 
that  it  is  a  mere  expression  of  opinion,  with 
nothing  in  it  to  hurt,  and  they  come  back 
when  their  nerves  are  soothed  to  hear  it 
again.    They  know  that  you  cannot  shoot 
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your  own  relations ;  they  rest  with  confi- 
dence upon  the  prehistoric  tie — oh,  they 
presume  upon  it !  Too  far,  perhaps.  There 
is  a  broad-faced  Thibetan  in  the  bazaar, 
behind  whose  cheerful  grin  I  am  sure  no 
conscience  resides  at  all.  Every  year  he 
sells  me  pheasants  and  partridges,  which  I 
know  he  poaches  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Patalia — I  am  sure  he  would  pot  a  fellow- 
poacher  for  a  suitable  consideration.  When 
I  suggest  this,  however,  Tiglath-Pileser  asks 
me  if  I  like  the  idea  of  a  hired  assassin.  I 
do  not  like  the  idea.  I  would  rather  do  it 
myself,  although  even  justifiable  homicide 
has  never  been  a  favourite  amusement  of 
mine. 

Shoot  a  monkey  ?  If  it  is  a  mother- 
monkey,  and  the  baby  that  clings  between 
her  shoulders  is  a  little  one,  you  cannot 
so  much  as  throw  a  stone  at  her. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  good  for  us  to  live  among 
them  like  this.  I  wonder  whether  the  con- 
stant spectacle  of  his  original  glorious  free- 
dom may  not  produce  a  tendency  to  revert 
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to  his  original  habits  even  in  a  brass  hat.  It 
is  a  futile  speculation,  but  there  is  a  thrill  in 
it.  One  would  know  him,  of  course,  by  his 
hat,  and  the  bit  of  red  tape  hanging  to  his 
collar  ^  ^  ^  j£ 

What  would  you  do  about  it — about  this 
plague,  if  it  plagued  you  ?  And  does  it  not 
mark,  like  a  picture  in  a  book  of  travels,  the 
distance  that  lies  between  us,  that  I  should 
thus  complain  to  you,  not  of  sparrows  or 
foxes  or  rats  or  rabbits,  or  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary pests  of  civilisation,  but  of  being  over- 
run— simply  over-run — by  monkeys  ! 
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HIS  is  going  to  be  a  day  of  roses,  a 


A  grand  opening  day.  They  have  been 
getting  ready  for  weeks ;  every  morning 
there  has  been  a  show  of  pink  promises, 
half  kept,  white  hints  and  creamy  sugges- 
tions, and  here  and  there  a  sweet,  full-blown 
advertisement  ;  but  so  much  has  been 
suddenly  done  that  I  think  the  bushes  must 
have  sat  up  all  night  to  enable  the  garden 
definitely  to  make  this  morning  its  chief 
summer  announcement — the  roses  are  out. 
The  shelf  holds  a  great  many  roses,  its 
widest  part  indeed,  where  the  house  stands, 
is  quite  taken  up  by  a  large  bed  of  them 
which  was  meant  to  be  oval  and  only  is  not 
because  no  design  in  this  country  can  ever 
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be  described  by  even  an  approximately  exact 
term.  That  is  at  the  side  of  the  house,  the 
drive  runs  past  it.  There  is  another  bed, 
an  attempted  oblong,  between  the  front 
door  and  the  precipice  by  way  of  being 
devoted  to  them,  and  beside  that  they  have 
made  room  for  themselves  in  all  the  borders 
where  there  may  or  may  not  be  accommoda- 
tion for  other  people  ;  and  they  climb,  as 
well,  over  every  window  that  looks  out  into 
the  garden.  Sometimes,  in  the  height  of  the 
hot  weather,  one  realises  what  a  rose  has  to 
put  up  with  in  this  climate.  On  a  morning 
last  June  I  looked  out  to  see  the  bushes  full 
of  bloom  ankle-deep  in  white  hail ;  it  was  a 
painfully  lovely  sight.  They  took,  of  course, 
shocking  colds  in  their  heads,  and  did  not 
recover  for  a  week.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
and  other  vicissitudes,  our  roses  come  out 
for  us,  regularly  and  abundantly,  three  times 
a  year. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  entertain  largely 
among  roses ;  I  don't  believe  there  is 
another  shelf  in  Simla  that  holds  so  many. 
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And  I  will  hasten  to  say  this  for  them,  that 
in  all  my  social  experience  they  offer  the  best 
example  of  hospitality  being  its  own  reward. 
Which,  of  course,  is  a  thing  that  everybody 
knows,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sit  down  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year  before  the  glory 
of  the  roses  and  refrain  from  offering  them 
a  politeness  of  some  sort,  if  it  is  only  one 
that  might  be  taken  for  granted.    I  will  add 
a  compliment  which  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  lamentably  obvious.    There  are  people — 
moderns,  decadents — who  will  not  subscribe 
to  the  paramountcy  of  the  rose.  They 
produce  other  flowers — hyacinths,  violets, 
daffodils — to  which  they  attach  the  label  of 
their  poor  preference.     I  will  not  dispute 
any  taste  in  theory,  but  I  will  say  this  broad, 
general  thing  which  is  evident  and  plain  ; 
once  the  roses  are  in  bloom  nothing  else 
in  the  garden  matters.    The  rose  may  or 
may  not  be  queen,  but  when  she  appears 
the  other  flowers  dwindle  into  pretty  little 
creatures  of  no  great  pretension,  who  may 
come  out  or  not  at  their  convenience.  You 
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will  admit  that  if  there  is  a  rose  in  sight  you 
do  not  look  at  anything  else.  As  to  the 
daffodils,  they  came  up  a  month  ago,  and 
I  cut  them  off  and  put  them  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 

So  the  garden  for  me  this  morning 
means  roses  (Dear  me,  yes ;  those  Safranos 
alone  command  it  for  yards  in  every  direc- 
tion) and  the  excitement  of  it,  the  pure, 
keen,  delicious  excitement  of  it,  makes  me 
wonder  whether  a  simple  life  led  in  a  cane 
chair  under  a  pencil-cedar  is  not  a  better 
background  for  the  minor  sensations  than 
the  most  elaborate  existence  indoors.  But 
that  is  another  truism  :  elaboration  is  always 
bad,  it  prevents  one's  seeing  things.  An 
existence  obscured  by  curtains  and  frescoed 
with  invitations  from  the  Princess  would 
never,  I  am  surely  convinced,  afford  me  the 
exquisite  joy  and  wonder,  the  sense  of 
expanded  miracle  that  reigns  in  me  at  this 
moment.  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
though  nothing,  I  know,  is  so  dull  as  the 
detailing  of  another  person's  sensations.  It 
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will  be  admitted  that  I  am  not  given  to  ecstasy, 
that  is  a  claim  I  make  with  a  good  con- 
science ;  and  if  I  were  forbidden  to  write 
sentimentally  about  roses  this  morning  I 
should  simply  not  write  at  all,  which  would 
be  a  breach  of  good  manners  and  a  loss  of 
time.  If  the  truth  were  confessed,  I  have 
wasted  hours  already  congratulating  them 
upon  their  happy  advent,  I  have  been  much 
led  away  among  them  ;  idleness  is  so  perfect 
with  a  rose.  After  putting  down  that 
stupidity  about  our  hospitality  being  its  own 
reward,  I  fell  into  unnumbered  asterisks, 
raptures  in  the  manner  of  M.  Pierre  Loti,  and 
only  refrained  from  making  them  because  one 
would  not  gasp  too  obviously  after  the  master. 
And  now  that  I  have  pulled  my  chair  into 
the  thickest  shade  of  the  pencil-cedar — it  is 
little  better,  after  all,  than  a  spoke  to  sit 
under,  wheeling  with  the  sun — and  am  once 
more  prepared  to  offer  you  my  best  attention, 
down  upon  me  descends  Delia,  waving  a 
parasol  from  afar.  I  must  introduce  Delia ; 
she  is  a  vagabond  and  an  interruption,  but 
I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see  her. 
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I  wonder  whether  anybody  has  ever  felt 
the  temptation  of  dealing  quite  honestly 
with  the  thousand  eyes  that  listen  to  him, 
and  putting  in  the  interruptions  as  well  as 
the  other  full-stops  that  occur  in  the  course 
of  a  morning's  work  in  manuscript,  saying 
in  brackets  exactly  where  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  off  on  account  of  a  rose  or  a  Delia. 
One  would  then  see  precisely  how  far  such 
a  one's  flight  carried  him,  and  how  long, 
after  he  had  been  brought  to  earth,  it  took 
his  beating  pinions  to  regain  the  ether. 
One  might  share  his  irritation  at  being 
interrupted,  or  one  might  wish  him  inter- 
rupted oftener  ;  it  would  all  depend.  At 
all  events,  it  would  give  the  impression  of 
engaging  candour,  and  would  evoke — in  me, 
certainly — the  deepest  sympathy,  especially  if 
the  interruption  were  domestic  :  "  Here  I 
had  to  go  and  get  quinine  for  the  cook "  ; 
"At  this  point  a  man  brought  a  bill  with  a 
cash  discount  on  first  presentation  and 
never  again  after"  ;  "Just  then  Thisbe 
wished  to  know  whether  or  not  she  should 

H 
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send  my  love  to  Aunt  Sophia.  I  said  not.*' 
I  could  weep  with  an  author  who  put  such 
things  in.  But  instead,  for  the  sake  of 
dignity  and  smoothness,  most  of  them  try 
to  ignore  these  calamities,  like  painters  who 
rub  a  little  oil  into  the  edges  of  yesterday's 
work,  and  go  on,  stifling  their  emotions. 
There  is  probably  a  great  deal  of  simple 
heroism  concealed  with  care  in  the  pages  of 
even  a  third-class  novel. 

"Are  you  writing  something  clever  ? " 
asks  Delia.  What  a  demand  she  makes 
upon  one's  reticence  !  "  Finish  it  quickly 
and  pick  me  some  roses."  So  I  finished  it 
quickly,  as  you  see. 

"  I  have  passed  this  way  several  times 
lately,"  she  explains,  "and  have  always 
resisted  the  temptation  of  running  in. 
But  this  morning  something  drew  ■  me 
down." 

"They  haven't  been  properly  out  before," 
I  remark.  There  is  no  use,  after  all,  in 
being  too  obtuse.  But  I  can't  go  on 
juggling  with  the  present  tense.    Delia  is 
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gone  now.  I  shall  treat  her  as  a  historical 
fact. 

"  I  hope  you  remember  what  a  lot  you 
used  to  send  me  last  year,"  she  continued, 
"and  how  grateful  I  always  was."  I  said 
I  remembered.  "Yes,"  she  sighed.  "You 
set  yourself  such  a  good  example "  ;  and 
at  that  I  got  up  and  sacrificed  to  her,  with 
gladness,  because  if  Delia  ever  suffers  crema- 
tion the  last  whiff  of  her  to  float  sadly  away 
will  be  her  passion  for  a  rose.  There  are 
people  who  might  dissolve  in  suggestion 
before  I  would  offer  up  a  single  petal,  which 
is  deplorable  in  me,  for  if  you  want  a  thing 
badly  enough  to  hint  for  it  you  must  want 
it  very  badly  indeed.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
it  a  detestable  habit,  worse  than  punning, 
and  nothing  rouses  in  me  a  spirit  of  fiercer, 
more  implacable  opposition  than  a  polite, 
gentle,  well-considered  hint.  Delia,  of 
course,  doesn't  hint,  she  prods,  and  you 
accept  her  elbow  with  delight,  sharing  the 
broad  and  conscious  humour  of  it. 

I  am  glad  Delia  dropped  in,  I  want  to 
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talk  about  her ;  she  holds  to  me  so  much 
of  the  charm  of  this  irresponsible,  impious 
little  Paradise  that  we  have  made  for  our- 
selves up  here  above  the  clouds  and  con- 
nected by  wire  with  Westminster.  A  wire 
is  not  a  very  substantial  thing,  and  that,  if 
you  leave  out  Mr.  Kipling,  is  all  that 
attaches  us  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
an  ill-disposed  person,  the  Mullah  Powin- 
dah  or  another,  should  one  day  cut  it, 
we  might  float  off  anywhere,  and  be  hardly 
more  unrelated  to  the  planet  we  should 
lodge  upon  than  we  are  to  our  own.  The 
founders  of  Simla — may  they  dwell  in  beati- 
tude for  ever  —  saw  their  golden  chance 
and  took  it.  Far  in  and  far  up  they 
climbed  to  build  it,  and  not  being  gods, 
but  only  men,  they  thought  well  to  leave 
the  simpler  forms  of  misery  out  of 
their  survey  plans.  They  brought  with 
them  many  desirable  things,  not  quite 
enough,  but  many ;  poverty  and  sorrow 
and  age  they  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.    They  barred  out  greed  and  ruin  by 
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forbidding  speculation  ;  they  warned  off 
the  spectre  of  decrepitude  by  the  "age 
limit,"  which  sends  you  after  fifty-five  to 
whiten  and  perish  elsewhere.  This  is  an 
ordinance  that  many  call  divine,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  but  there  ought  to  be 
a  better  word.  They  made  it  so  expen- 
sive that  the  widow  in  her  black  takes  the 
first  ship  to  Balham,  and  so  attractive  that 
the  widower  promptly  marries  again.  But 
they  also  arranged  with  death  that  he 
should  seldom  show  himself  upon  the  Mall, 
so  nobody  has  rue  to  wear,  even  with  a 
difference.  From  ten  to  five  we  work  at 
dignified  employments,  at  least  our  husbands 
do  ;  the  rest  of  the  time  we  canter  about  on 
little  country-bred  ponies,  and  vigorously 
dance,  even  to  fifty-four  years  eleven  months 
and  thirty  days  ;  and  with  full  hearts  and 
empty  heads — and  this  is  the  consummation 
of  bliss — congratulate  ourselves.  There  are 
houses  where  they  play  games  after  dinner. 
I  myself  before  I  became  the  dryad  of 
a   pencil -cedar  have  played   games  after 
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dinner,  and  felt  as  innocent  and  expansive 
as  I  did  at  nine. 

Delia  draws  her  breath  in  at  all  this,  and 
opens  a  wicked  Irish  eye  upon  it — ah,  what 
Delia  doesn't  see  ! — and  is  to  me  the  gay 
flower  of  it,  delicately  exhaling  peau 
d'espagne.  I  approve,  myself,  of  just  a 
suspicion  of  peau  d'espagne.  We  are  none 
of  us  beasts  of  the  field.  She  is  that 
social  joy,  a  person  originally  and  ex- 
pensively turned  out.  Her  "  woman  "  in 
Bond  Street  sends  her  four  boxes  a  year. 
"  May  I  be  delivered  for  ever  to  the  race  of 
little  dressmakers  ! "  would  be  from  her  a 
prelude  to  absolute  sincerity ;  you  would 
ask  nothing  more  convincing.  I  regret  to 
say  that  she  misquotes.  Her  gloves  fit 
perfectly  and  she  carries  herself  like  a  lily 
of  the  field,  but  she  misquotes.  I  have 
known  her  to  say  of  an  egotistical  acquaint- 
ance, "His  conversation  is  too  Scriptural 
— it  is  all  '  Aye,  aye,' "  and  you  will  be 
obliged  to  think  for  some  minutes  that  her 
charge  is  not  quite  lawful  before  you  re- 
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member  that  the  Scriptural  expression  is 
"Yea,  yea."  Then,  of  course,  you  will 
laugh  the  more,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
gravity  of  the  misquotation.  The  things 
she  does  with  that  fashionable  poem,  "  The 
Ruba'iyat,"  are  simply  unprintable — 

"  There  was  the  veil  to  which  I  had  no  key. 
There  was  the  door  through  which  I  could  not 
see." 

for  a  shocking  example.  And  with  an  air 
of  sentiment  for  which  poor  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald would  have  loved  her  nevertheless. 
It  is  the  single  defect  upon  what  she  would 
be  annoyed  to  hear  me  call  a  lovely  cha- 
racter. I  mention  it  because  it  is  the  only 
one.  If  there  were  others  I  should  allow 
them  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  protect 
myself  from  the  suspicion  of  exaggerated 
language.  That  does  not  look  like  an  abso- 
lutely serious  statement,  but  if  I  am  writing 
nonsense  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  Delia. 
She  is  packed  with  nonsense  like  a  siphon, 
and  if  you  sit  much  out  of  doors  you 
become  very  absorbent.    She  had  been 
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paying  calls,  and  I  was  obliged  to  restore 
her  with  vermouth  and  biscuit.  She  was 
bored  and  fatigued,  and  she  buried  her 
nose  in  her  roses  and  closed  her  eyes  ex- 
pressively. 

"The  ladies  of  India/'  she  remarked,  "are 
curiously  alike.  Is  it  our  mode  of  thought  ? 
Is  it  because  we  have  the  same  kind  of 
husbands  ? " 

"  Some  are  much  better  than  others,"  I 
interrupted. 

"  I  saw  a  dozen  of  us,"  she  went  on,  with 
depression,  "  one  after  the  other,  this  morn- 
ing. I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  articles  on 
a  counter  marked,  i  All  this  size  five  and 
elevenpence  ha'penny.'  " 

"  Never  mind,  Delia,"  said  I.  "  You  are 
not  at  all  alike." 

"  Oh,  and  nobody,"  she  hastened  to  apolo- 
gise, "  could  be  less  alike  than  you." 

"And  yet  we  are  quite  different,"  I 
replied;  and  Delia,  with  a  glance  of  re- 
proach and  scorn  and  laughter,  said:  "You 
jackass  ! " 
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Now  in  anybody  else's  mouth  this  term 
would  be  almost  opprobrious,  but  from 
Delia's  it  drops  affectionately.  It  is  an 
acknowledgment,  a  compliment,  it  helps 
to  lighten  the.  morning.  It  is  not  every- 
body who  could  call  one  a  jackass  with 
impunity,  but  it  is  not  everybody  who 
would  think  of  doing  it.  I  should  not  wish 
the  epithet  to  become  the  fashion,  but 
when  Delia  offers  it  I  show  my  gratified 
vanity. 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  I,  "  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  valuable  as  per- 
sonality. I  mean,  of  course,  to  other 
people.  As  you  justly  remark,  Delia,  we 
are  round  pebbles  on  this  coral  strand, 
worn  smooth  by  rubbing  against  nothing 
but  each  other.  It  is  an  obscure  and  little 
regarded  form  of  the  great  Imperial  sacri- 
fice, but  I  wish  somebody  would  call  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  Daily  Mail,  and  wring  a 
tear  from  the  British  public.  You  have  still 
a  slight  unevenness  of  surface,  my  Delia, 
and  that  is  why  I  love  you.    If  you  had  a 
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good  sharp  corner  or  two  I  should  never 
let  you  out  of  my  sight." 

"  And  to  think,"  said  Delia  finely,  "  how 
little  in  England  they  prize  and  value  their 
precious  angular  old  maids  !  " 

"Oh,  in  England,"  I  replied,  "I  think 
they  are  almost  too  much  blessed.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  tranquillity  and  repose. 
You  don't  want  the  personal  equation  at 
every  meal.  In  England,  especially  in  the 
academic  parts,  you  can't  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees." 

"  And  in  America,"  observed  Delia,  "  I 
suppose  it  must  be  worse." 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  said,  out  of  my  experi- 
ence. "In  America  there  is  as  yet  great  uni- 
formity of  peculiarity."  But  this  was  going 
very  far  afield  on  a  warm  day,  and  we  left 
the  matter  there. 

"  I  don't  think  I  like  individuality  in 
young  men,"  remarked  Delia  thoughtfully. 
"In  young  men  it  seems  a  liberty,  almost  an 
impertinence." 

I  can  imagine  the  normal  attitude  of 
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young  men  towards  Delia  being  quite  satis- 
fying, but  I  let  her  go  on. 

"  I  have  just  met  an  A.D.C.  riding  up 
the  Mall  smoking  a  pipe/'  she  continued. 
"  He  took  off  his  hat  to  me  like  a  bandit." 
I  should  explain  that  Simla's  traditions  of 
behaviour  are  very  strict,  and  the  choicest 
of  them  are  locked  up  in  the  tenue  of  an 
aide-de-camp.  It  is  really  quite  a  simple, 
honest  way  of  earning  a  living,  but  it  is 
more  ornamental  than  that  of  other  subal- 
terns, and  is  therefore  far  too  much  alluded 
to  in  Simla.  The  A.D.C,  however  young 
and  innocent,  must  always  carry  about 
with  him  a  miserable  sense  that  he  is  a 
topic.  "  It  was  quite  a  shock,"  said 
Delia. 

"All  things  are  possible  in  nature,  but 
some  are  rare,"  I  told  her.  "It  is  doubtless 
a  remote  effect  of  all  this  Irregular  Horse 
in  South  Africa.  You  may  live  to  boast 
that  you  have  seen  an  aide-de-camp  ride 
up  the  Mall  in  Simla  smoking  a  common 
clay." 
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"  It  wasn't  a  common  clay,"  she  corrected 
me. 

"  But  it  will  be  when  you  boast  of  it," 
I  assured  her.  "  Come  and  see  my  home 
for  decayed  gentlewomen." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  cried,  and 
would  have  buffeted  me  ;  but  I  led  her 
with  circumstance  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf, 
over  which  appeared  lower  down,  on  the 
khud  side,  another  small  projection  which 
tried  to  be  a  shelf  and  couldn't,  but  was 
still  flat  enough  for  purposes.  There  were 
sitting,  in  respectable  retirement,  all  the 
venerable  roses  that  had  outlived  delight, 
the  common  kinds  and  those  that  had 
grown  little  worth  in  the  service  of  the 
summer. 

"  They  had  to  come  out,"  I  explained, 
"and  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
throw  them  away  on  the  ash-heap." 

"With  all  their  modest  roots  exposed," 
put  in  Delia.    "  Cruel  it  would  have  been." 

"So  I  planted  them  down  there,  and  I 
see  that  they're  not  altogether  neglected. 
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They  get  an  allowance  of  four  buckets  of 
water  a  day  and  a  weeding  once  a  fort- 
night," I  explained  further ;  "  but  what  I 
fancy  they  must  feel  most  is  that  nobody 
ever  picks  them.  I  can't  get  down  to  do 
that." 

"  I'm  sure  they  look  most  comfortable," 
Delia  assured  me.  "What  do  they  care 
about  being  picked  ?  You  lose  that  vanity 
very  early," — oh  Delia  ! — "  what  they  really 
enjoy  is  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  talk  about 
their  gout.  But  I  know  what  you  mean 
about  throwing  away  a  flower,"  and  Delia's 
eyes  grew  more  charming  with  the  senti- 
ment behind  them.  "Somebody  gave  me 
a  sweet-pea  yesterday,  and  the  poor  little 
thing  faded  on  me,  as  we  say  in  Ireland, 
and,  of  course,  I  ought  to  have  thrown  it 
away,  but  I  couldn't.  What  do  you  think 
I  did  with  it?"    She  looked  half  ashamed. 

"What?" 

"/  put  it  in  my  pocket!"  said  this  dear 
Delia. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


I AM  not  getting  on  at  all ;  it  is  days 
since  Delia  was  here  and  I  wrote 
about  her.  There  is  certainly  this  advan- 
tage in  the  walls  of  a  house  :  they  make  a 
fold  for  your  mind,  which  must  browse 
inside,  picking  up  what  it  can.  But  exist- 
ence in  a  garden  was  not  meant  to  be 
interfered  with  by  a  pen  ;  Adam  never 
wrote  for  publication,  much  less  Eve,  who, 
naturally,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  was 
absorbed  at  that  time  in  the  first  princi- 
ples of  dressmaking.  I  envy  her  that 
original  seam ;  sewing  is  an  ideal  occupa- 
tion in  a  garden.  You  can  be  for  ever 
looking  up,  and  the  hand  goes  on  of 
itself ;  everything  rhymes  with  your  needle, 
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and  your  mind  seems  stimulated  by  its 
perfunctory  superintendence  to  spin  and 
weave  other  things,  often  lovely  and  inte- 
resting things,  which  it  is  a  pain  to  have 
forgotten  by  dinner  time.     I  should  very 
much  prefer  fine  stitching  to  composition 
out  here  if  I  could  choose.    One  might 
then  look  at  the  sun  on  the  leaves  without 
the  desire  and  necessity  to  explain  just 
what  it  is  like.    Moreover  there  is  always 
this  worry ;  you  cannot  make  a  whole 
chapter  out  of  the  sun  on  the  leaves, 
even  at  different  angles,  and  yet  before 
that  happy  circumstance  what  else  is  there 
to  say  ?    But  how  little  use  there  is  in 
crying  for  what  one  was  not  meant  to 
have.    The  fairy  godmother  who  tempted 
me  with  this  unwilling  instrument  and 
denied  me  a  needle  will  have  something 
to  answer  for  if  ever  I  meet  her.  Mean- 
while I  might  as  well  confess  that  my 
finest    stitching    only    makes    mirth  for 
Thisbe,  and  "lay  a  violence,"  as  Louis 
Stevenson  advises,  upon  my  will  to  less 
satisfying  ends. 
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It  is  the  very  height  of  the  season  in 
the  garden.  The  roses  have  held  several 
drawing-rooms,  and  practically  everybody 
is  here.  Sweet-peas  flutter  up  two  of  the 
verandah  pillars,  the  rest  are  dark  with 
honeysuckle  and  heavy  with  Mardchal 
Niels.  The  pansies  are  thicker  than  ever, 
and  a  very  elegant  double  wistaria,  a  lady 
from  Japan,  trails  her  purple  skirts  over 
the  trellis  under  which  the  rickshaws  go 
to  their  abode.  The  corn-bottles  come  up 
exactly  where  I  asked  them  to,  scattered 
thick  among  the  leaves  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mums, which  are  already  tall  and  bushy. 
They  are  exactly  the  right  blue  in  exactly 
the  right  green,  and  they  give  a  little  air, 
not  at  all  a  disagreeable  little  air,  of  discern- 
ment and  sophistication  to  their  corner  of 
the  garden.  I  would  like  to  venture  to  say 
that  they  resemble  blue  stars  in  a  green  sky  if 
I  were  sure  of  offending  nobody's  common 
sense.  It  is  natural  enough  to  observe 
this  and  pass  on,  but  why  should  one  find 
a  subtle  pleasure  in  the  comparison  and 
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linger  over  it  ?  It  must  be  the  same  throb 
of  joyful  activity  with  which  the  evolved 
human  intelligence  first  detected  a  likeness 
between  any  two  of  the  phenomena  about 
it,  and  triumphed  in  the  perception,  attracted 
to  wisdom  and  stirred  to  art.  Those,  indeed, 
were  days  to  live  in,  when  everything  was 
mysteriously  to  copy  and  inherit,  and  nothing 
was  exploited,  explained,  laid  bare  ;  when 
the  great,  sweet  thoughts  were  all  to  think, 
and  heroism  had  not  yet  received  its 
molecular  analysis,  and  babies  equipped 
with  an  instinctive  perception  of  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  socialist  com- 
munism were  neither  born  nor  thought 
of.  These  seem  violent  reflections  to  make 
in  a  garden,  and  they  may  well  be  obscured 
behind  the  long  bed  of  poppies  and  field 
daisies  and  more  bleuets  that  runs  along  the 
side  of  the  house  under  the  windows  that 
support  the  roses.  If  you  can  tell  me  for 
what  primitive  reason  poppies  and  field 
daisies  and  corn-bottles  go  well  together 
I  had  rather  you  didn't. 
1 
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I  have  clumps  and  clumps  of  hollyhocks 
and  a  balustrade  of  them,  pink  and  white 
ones,  on  each  side  of  the  steps  that  run 
down  from  the  verandah  in  front  of  the 
drawing-room  door.    It  is  an  unsophisti- 
cated thing,  the  single  hollyhock,  like  a 
bashful  school  child  in  a  sun-bonnet.  Do 
what  you  will  you  cannot  make  it  feel  at 
home  among  the  beaux  and  belles  of  high 
life  in  the  garden ;   it  never  looks  really 
happy  except  just  inside  a  cottage  paling 
with  a  bunch  of  rhubarb  on  one  side  and 
a  tangle  of  "  old  man  "  on  the  other.  Still 
it  is  a  good  and  grateful  flower  in  whatever 
station  it  pleases  the  sun   to   call  it.  It 
gets  along  on  the  merest  necessities  of 
life,  when  times  are  bad  and  water  scarce, 
and  flowers,  with  anything  like  a  chance, 
twice  in  the  season.    One  cannot,  after  all, 
encourage   class  feeling  in    the  garden  ; 
there  every  one  must  stand  on  his  own 
roots,  and  take  his  share  of  salts  and  carbon 
dioxide  without  precedence,  and  the  holly- 
hocks in  my  garden  receive  as  much  con- 
sideration as  anybody. 
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Petunias  are  up  all  over  the  place,  purple 
and  white  and  striped.  I  knew  by  expe- 
rience that  we  could  have  too  many 
petunias  on  this  shelf,  so  whenever  a  vague 
young  pushing  thing  disclosed  itself  to  be 
a  petunia,  as  it  nearly  always  did,  I  re- 
quested Atma  to  pull  it  up.  Nevertheless 
they  survive  surprisingly  everywhere,  looking 
out  among  the  feet  of  the  roses,  flaunting 
over  the  head  of  the  forget-me-nots,  unex- 
pected in  a  box  of  seedling  asters.  Now  if 
I  were  going  to  recognise  social  distinctions 
in  the  garden,  which  I  am  not,  I  should  call 
the  good  petunia  a  person  unmistakably 
middle  class.  Whether  it  is  this  incapacity 
of  hers  to  see  a  snub,  or  her  very  full  skirt, 
or  her  very  high  colour,  the  petunia  always 
seems  to  me  a  bourgeoise  little  lady  in  her 
Sunday  best,  with  her  hair  smooth  and  her 
temper  well  kept  under  for  the  occasion. 
I  think  she  leads  her  family  a  nagging  life, 
and  never  misses  a  sunrise.  One  should 
always  mass  them,  a  single  petunia  here  and 
there  among  the  community  of  flowers  is 
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more  desolate  and  ineffective  than  most 
maiden  ladies.  Rather  late  this  spring  we 
discovered  a  corner  of  the  bed  in  front  of 
the  dining-room  window  to  be  quite  empty, 
and  what  to  put  in  we  couldn't  think,  and 
were  considering,  when  Atma  told  us  that 
he  knew  of  a  thousand  petunias  homeless 
and  roaming  the  shelf.  I  quite  believed 
him  and  bade  him  gather  them  in,  with 
such  a  resultant  blaze  of  purple  as  I  shall 
never  in  future  be  without.  The  border 
just  beyond  them  is  simply  shouting  with 
yellow  coreopsis,  and  behind  that  rise  the 
dark  branches  of  the  firs  on  the  khud  side, 
and  between  these,  very  often  in  broken 
pictures  sharp  against  the  blue,  the  jagged 
points  and  peaks  of  the  far  snows.  All 
this  every  morning  the  person  has  with  her 
eggs  and  bacon,  who  sits  opposite  the 
dining-room  window.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  other  members  of  the  family  object 
to  the  glare. 

Atma  has  a  liberal  and  progressive  mind 
toward  the  garden,  he  is  always  trying  to 
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smuggle  some  new  thing  into  it.  In  out- 
of-the-way  corners  I  constantly  come  upon 
perfect  strangers,  well  rooted  and  entirely 
at  home ;  and  when  I  ask  him  by  whose 
order  they  were  admitted,  he  smiles  apolo- 
getically, and  says  that  without  doubt  they 
will  be  very  beautiful,  and  that  his  brother 
gave  them  to  him.  He  can  never  tell  me  the 
name.  "  It  will  be  so  high,"  he  shows  me 
with  his  hand,  stooping  ;  "  and  the  flower 
will  be  red,  simply  red  it  will  arrive."  I 
look  at  it  without  enthusiasm,  and  weakly 
let  it  stay.  Generally  it  "arrives"  a  com- 
mon little  disappointment,  but  once  a  great 
leggy  thing  turned  out  an  evening  primrose, 
and  I  knew  before  it  was  too  late  that  I  had 
been  entertaining  an  angel  unawares. 

"To  grow  a  little  catholic,"  writes 
Stevenson,  "  is  the  compensation  of  years." 
Dear  shade,  is  it  so  ?  In  the  spiritual* 
outlook,  perhaps,  in  the  moral  retrospect, 
but  in  matters  of  taste  in  likes  and  dislikes  ? 
You  who  wrote  nothing  lightly,  must  have 
proved  this   dealing  ;   poorer  spirits  can 
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only  wish  it  more  general.  I  remember 
youth  as  curious  and  enterprising,  hospitable 
to  everything,  and  I  begin  to  find  the  middle 
years  jealously  content  with  what  they  have. 
Who,  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  all 
the  world,  looks  with  instinctive  favour 
upon  anything  new  ?  An  acquaintance 
who  may  create  the  common  debt  of  friend- 
ship ;  you  are  long  since  heavily  involved. 
An  author  who  may  insist  upon  intimately 
engaging  your  intelligence,  a  thing  you  feel 
after  a  time  to  be  a  liberty  in  a  newcomer. 
Or  even  a  flower,  offering  another  sentiment 
to  the  little  store  that  holds  some  pain 
already.  Now  this  godetia.  I  suppose  it 
argues  a  depth  of  ignorance,  but  until  Mr. 
Johnson  recommended  it  to  me  in  the 
spring  I  had  never  heard  of  godetia.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  the  source  of  seeds  and  bulbs 
for  Simla — we  all  go  to  him  ;  but  I,  for  one, 
always  come  away  a  little  ruffled  by  his 
habit  of  referring  to  everything  by  its  Latin 
name,  and  plainly  showing  that  his  respect 
for  you  depends  upon  your  understanding 
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him.  I  have  wished  to  preserve  Mr.  John- 
son's respect,  and  things  have  come  up 
afterwards  that  I  did  not  think  I  had 
ordered.  However,  this  is  by  the  way. 
Mr.  Johnson  assured  me  that  godetia  was 
a  fine  fleshy  flower  of  variegated  colours, 
would  be  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  with 
reasonable  care  should  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance. I  planted  it  with  misgivings  and 
watched  its  advent  with  aloofness  ;  I  knew 
I  shouldn't  recognise  it,  and  I  didn't.  I 
had  never  seen  it  before,  I  very  nearly  said 
so  ;  and  at  my  time  of  life,  with  so  many 
old  claims  pressing,  I  could  not  attempt  a 
new  affection.  And  I  have  taken  the 
present  opportunity,  when  Atma's  back  is 
turned,  and  pulled  it  all  up.  Besides,  it  may 
have  been  fleshy  but  it  wasn't  pretty,  and 
the  slugs  ate  it  till  its  appearance  was  dis- 
graceful. 

I  suppose  our  love  of  flowers  is  impreg- 
nated with  our  love  of  life  and  our  immense 
appreciation  of  each  other.  We  hand  our 
characteristics  up  to  God  to  figure  in ;  we 
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look  for  them  in  animals  with  delight  and 
laughter,  and  it  is  even  our  pleasure  to  find 
them  out  here  in  the  garden.  Who  cares 
much  for  lupins,  for  example  ?  They  are 
dull  fellows,  they  have  no  faces  ;  yet  who 
does  not  care  for  every  flower  with  a  heart 
and  eyes,  that  gives  back  your  glance  to  you 
and  holds  up  its  head  bravely  to  any  day's 
luck  as  you  would  like  to  do. 

But  it  is  growing  late.  I  can  still  see  a 
splendid  crimson  cactus  glooming  at  me 
from  his  tub  in  the  verandah  ;  the  rest  of 
the  garden  has  drawn  away  into  the  twilight. 
Only  the  honeysuckle  that  nobody  notices 
when  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  flowers  all 
talk  at  once,  sends  out  a  timid  sweetness  to 
the  night  and  murmurs  "  I  am  here."  The 
day,  as  the  hill  people  say,  has  "chip-gia" 
— gone  into  hiding  among  the  mountains. 
They  know  where  it  goes — do  not  the 
shadows  tell  ?  If  I  might  have  had  a  seam 
to  do  it  would  have  been  finished  ;  but 
instead  there  has  been  this  vexatious  chapter, 
which  only  announces,  when  all  is  said  and 
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done,  that  another  human  being  has  spent  a 
day  in  the  garden.  I  intended  to  write  about 
the  applied  affections. 

But  it  is  too  late  even  for  the  misapplied 
affections,  generally  thought,  I  believe,  the 
more  interesting  presentment.  Happy 
Thisbe  on  the  verandah,  conscious  of  another 
bud  to  her  tapestry,  glances  at  the  fading 
west,  and  makes  ready  to  put  all  away.  I 
will  lay  down  my  pen  as  she  does  her  needle, 
and  gather  up  my  sheets  and  scraps  as  she 
does  her  silks  and  wools  ;  and  humbly,  if  I 
can  get  no  one  else  to  do  it  for  me,  carry  my 
poor  pattern  into  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  Princess  has  a  hill  almost  entirely 
to  herself.  She  lives  there  in  a  castle 
almost  entirely  made  of  stone,  with  turrets 
and  battlements.  Her  affectionate  subjects 
cluster  about  her  feet  in  domiciles  walled 
with  mud,  and  principally  roofed  with 
kerosene  tins,  but  they  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  right  and  proper,  and  all 
they  can  pay  for.  One  of  the  many  advan- 
tages of  being  a  princess  is  that  you  never 
have  to  put  down  anything  for  house-rent, 
there  is  always  a  castle  waiting  for  you  and 
a  tax-payer  happy  to  paper  it.  The  world 
will  not  allow  that  it  is  responsible  to  a 
beggar  for  a  crust ;  but  it  is  delighted  to 
admit  that  it  owes  every  princess  a  castle. 
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It  is  a  curious  world  ;  but  it  is  quite  right, 
for  princesses  are  to  be  encouraged  and 
beggars  are  not. 

The  Princess  is  married  to  the  Roy-Regent, 
who  puts  his  initial  upon  Resolutions  and 
writes  every  week  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
but  it  is  the  Princess  who  is  generally  "at 
home/'  and  certainly  the  Princess  who 
matters  here.  The  Roy-Regent  may  induce 
his  Government  to  make  Resolutions  ; 
the  Princess  could  persuade  it,  I  am 
sure,  to  break  them,  if  she  wanted  to. 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to 
see  that  comedy,  which  would  be  ador- 
able ;  she  does  not  want  to.  She  is  not 
what  you  would  call  a  political  princess  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  she  has  too  much  else  to 
do.  To  begin  with,  only  to  begin  with,  she 
has  to  go  on  being  beautiful  and  kind  and 
unruffled  ;  she  has  to  keep  the  laughter  in 
her  eyes  and  the  gentleness  in  her  heart ; 
she  has  to  be  witty  without  being  cynical 
and  initiated  without  being  hard.  She  has 
to  see  through  all  our  little  dodges  to  win 
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her  favour  and  not  entirely  despise  us,  and 
to  accept  our  rather  dull  and  very  daily 
homage  without  getting  sick  and  tired  of  us. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Roy-Regent  and  the 
babies  who  have  some  claim,  I  suppose, 
though  we  are  apt  to  talk  about  the  Princess 
as  if  she  were  here  solely  to  hold  Her 
Majesty's  vice-drawing-rooms  and  live  up  to 
a  public  ideal.  All  the  virtues,  in  short, 
which  the  rest  of  us  put  on  of  a  Sunday,  the 
Princess  must  wear  every  day  ;  and  that  is 
why  it  is  so  difficult  and  often  so  tiresome  to 
be  a  real  princess. 

Fortunately  the  Simla  Princess  is  not  ex- 
pected to  hold  her  commission  for  life.  The 
wise  old  Queen  knew,  I  suppose,  from  her 
own  royal  experience,  how  it  got  on  the 
nerves,  and  realised  that  if  she  required  any- 
thing like  that,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  people.  So  at  the  end  of 
every  four  or  five  years  the  Roy-Regent  goes 
home  to  his  ordinary  place  in  the  Red  Book 
burdened  for  life  with  a  frontier  policy,  but 
never  again  compelled  to  drive  out  in  the 
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evenings  attended  by  four  cantering  Sikhs, 
each  Sikh  much  larger  than  himself,  and 
shaking  a  lance.  He  may  go  on  to  greater 
things  or  he  may  simply  return  to  the  family 
estates,  but  in  any  case  the  Princess  can  put 
her  diadem  away  in  a  drawer  and  do  things, 
if  she  likes,  in  the  kitchen,  which  must  be  a 
great  relief.  Of  course,  she  can  never  quite 
forget  that  she  has  been  a  princess,  in  com- 
mission, once.  The  thought  must  have  an 
ennobling  effect  ever  after,  and  often  inter- 
pose, as  it  were,  between  the  word  and  the 
blow  in  domestic  differences.  For  this 
reason  alone,  many  of  us  would  gladly 
undertake  to  find  the  necessary  fortitude  for 
the  task  ;  but  it  is  not  a  thing  you  can  get 
by  merely  applying  for  it. 

To  the  state  of  the  Princess  belongs  that 
quaint,  old-fashioned  demonstration,  the 
curtsey.  The  Princess  curtseys  to  the 
Queen-Empress — how  I  should  like  to  see 
her  do  it ! — and  we  all  curtsey  to  the 
Princess.  This  alone  would  make  Simla  a 
school  for  manners,  now  that  you  have  to 
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travel  so  far,  unless  you  are  by  way  of  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  Windsor  Castle,  to  find 
the  charming  form  in  ordinary  use.  How 
admirable  a  point  of  personal  contact  lies  in 
the  curtsey — what  deference  rendered,  what 
dignity  due  !  u  You  are  a  Princess,"  it  says, 
"  therefore  I  bend  my  knee.  I  am  a  Person, 
therefore  I  straighten  it  again,"  and  many 
things  more  graceful,  more  agreeable,  more 
impertinent  than  that.  Indeed,  there  is 
very  little  that  cannot  be  said  in  the  lines 
and  the  sweep  of  a  curtsey.  To  think  there 
was  a  time  when  conversation  was  an  art 
and  curtseying  an  accomplishment  is  to  scorn 
our  day  of  monosyllables  and  short  cuts,  of 
sentiments  condensed  and  opinions  taken 
for  granted.  One  wonders  how  we  came  to 
lose  the  curtsey,  and  how  much  more  went 
with  it ;  how  we  could  ever  let  it  go,  to  stand 
instead  squarely  on  our  two  feet  and  nod 
our  uncompromising  heads  and  say  what  we 
have  to  say.  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  are  quite  gone  ;  we  can  never  re-affect 
it ;  indeed  our  behaviour,  considered  as  be- 
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haviour,  is  growing  steadily  worse.  Already 
you  may  be  asked  by  a  person  whom  you 
have  never  seen  before,  whether  you  prefer 
Ecclesiasticus  or  Omar  Khayyam,  or  how  you 
would  define  the  ego,  or  what  you  think  of 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  matters  which  require 
confidence,  almost  a  curtain.  We  have  lost 
the  art  of  the  gradual  approach,  presently  we 
shall  hustle  each  other  like  kinetic  atoms. 
A  kinetic  atom,  I  understand,  goes  straight 
to  the  point. 

We  all  love  curtseying  to  the  Princess 
therefore,  partly  because  it  is  a  lost  art  and 
partly  because  it  is  a  way  in  which  we  can 
say,  without  being  fulsome  or  troublesome 
how  happy  we  are  to  see  her.  There  is  only 
one  circumstance  under  which  it  is  not  en- 
tirely a  privilege.  That  is  when,  dismounted, 
one  meets  her  in  one's  habit.  Whether 
it  is  the  long  boots  or  the  short  skirt  or  the 
uncompromising  cut,  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
always  feel,  performing  a  curtsey  to  the 
Princess  in  my  habit,  that  I  am  in  a  false 
position.    Every  true  woman  loves  to  stalk 
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about  in  her  habit  and  tap  her  heels  with 
her  riding-crop ;  there  is  a  shadow  of  the 
privilege  of  the  other  sex  about  it  which  is 
alluring,  and  which,  as  the  costume  is 
sanctioned,  one  can  enjoy  comfortably ; 
but  it  is  not  arranged  for  curtseying,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  dispensation  permitting 
ladies  wearing  it  to  bow  from  the  waist. 

Then  the  Princess  passing  on  leaving  you 
smiling.  I  have  seen  people  continue  to 
smile  in  a  lower  key  for  twenty  minutes  after 
the  Princess  has  gone  by,  as  water  will  go  on 
reflecting  a  glow  long  after  the  sunlight  has 
left  it.  The  effect  is  quite  involuntary,  and 
of  course  it  looks  a  little  foolish,  but  it  is 
agreeable  to  feel,  and  nobody,  positively 
nobody,  can  produce  it  but  the  Princess. 
Indeed,  the  power  to  produce  it  would  be  a 
capital  test  for  princesses. 

If  I  were  at  all  in  a  position  to  submit 
princesses  to  tests,  I  should  offer  that  of 
the  single  pea  and  twenty  feather  beds  with 
confidence  to  ours.  Which  is  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  in  days  when 
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ladies  thus  entitled  are  so  apt  to  disguise 
themselves  in  harsh  views,  or  blunt  noses, 
or  irritating  clothes.  It  is  delightful  to  be 
assured  that  in  spite  of  this  tendency  the 
Princess  has  not  yet  vanished,  the  Princess 
of  the  fairy  tales,  the  real  Princess,  from 
among  us,  that  such  a  one  is  sitting  at  this 
moment  in  her  castle,  not  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  here,  eating  marmalade  with  a  golden 
spoon,  or  whatever  she  likes  better  than 
marmalade,  and  bringing  to  life  day  after 
day  that  delight  in  living  which  you  must 
have  or  there's  no  use  in  being  a  Princess. 
It  is  possible  that  she  may  not  put  on  her 
diadem  every  morning ;  there  is  no  necessity 
for  that,  since  you  could  not  imagine  her 
without  it ;  and  if  she  prefers  reading  her 
Browning  to  watching  her  gold-fish  it  is  not 
in  any  way  my  affair.  Indeed,  although 
she  occupies  a  public  position  there  is  no 
one  who  more  readily  accedes  her  right 
to  a  private  life  than  I,  though  of  course, 
with* the  rest  of  her  subjects,  I  would  prefer 
that  she  had  as  little  of  it  as  possible.    It  is 
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said  that  the  Roy-Regent,  knowing  what 
would  be  expected  of  her,  was  not  content 
until  he  had  found  the  most  beautiful  and 
agreeable  princess  there  was  ;  and  I  can 
well  believe  that  he  sailed  over  seas  and  seas 
to  find  her,  though  it  is  probably  only  a 
tale  that  they  met  at  George  Washing- 
ton's country  seat,  where  the  Princess  was 
looking  for  trailing  arbutus — another  lovely 
thing  whose  habitat  is  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  And  an  improbable  tale,  as 
George  Washington  never  encouraged  prin- 
cesses. 

Last  night  there  was  an  entertainment  at 
the  Castle,  and  among  the  guests  a  chief  of 
one  of  those  smaller  Indias  that  cluster 
about  the  great  one.  He  wore  his  own 
splendid  trappings,  and  he  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  well  set  up  ;  and  above  his  keen,  dark 
face,  in  front  of  the  turban,  set  round  with 
big,  irregular  pearls,  was  fastened  a  miniature 
of  the  Queen-Empress,  who  holds  his  fealty 
in  her  hand.  To  him  the  Princess,  all  in 
filmy  lace  with  her  diadem  flashing,  spoke 
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kindly.    They  sat  upon  gold-backed  chairs 
a  little  way  apart,  and  as  she,  with  a  cer- 
tain lively  curiosity,  leaned  to  confer  her 
smile  and  he  to  receive  it,  I  longed  to 
frame  the  picture  and  make  perpetual  the 
dramatic  moment,  the  exquisite  odd  chance. 
"  Surely,"  thought  I,  "  the  world  has  never 
been  so  graciously  bridged  before."  Talking 
of  George  Washington,  if  the  good  man 
could  have  seen  that  I  think  he  might  have 
melted  towards  princesses ;  I  do  not  think, 
from  all  we  know  of  him,  that  he  would 
have  had  the  heart  to  turn  coldly  away  and 
disclaim  responsibility  for  this  one.     I  wish 
he  could  have  seen  it ;  yes,  and  Martha  too, 
though  if  anybody  thought  necessary  to  make 
trouble  and  talk  about  the  sacred  principles 
of  democracy  it  would  have  been  Martha. 
Martha,  she  would  have  been  the  one.  Her 
great  and  susceptible  husband  would  have 
taken  a  philosophic  pinch  of  snuff  and 
toasted  posterity. 

I  see  that  it  is  already  admitted,  I 
have  slipped  in  the  path  of  virtuous  reso- 
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lution  and  lofty  indifference ;  I  have  gone 
back,  just  for  a  minute,  into  the  world.  The 
reason  I  am  neglecting  every  flower  in  the 
garden  this  morning  to  write  about  the 
Princess  is  that  I  have  been  dining  with  her. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  be  unmoved  and  firm 
when  you  know  the  band  will  play  and 
there  will  be  silver  soup-plates,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Roy-Regent  smiling  and 
pleased  to  see  you,  and  Roman  punch 
in  the  middle  of  the  menu.  At  home  one 
so  seldom  has  Roman  punch  in  the  middle 
of  the  menu.  Besides,  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  it  was  a  "  command  "  invitation,  and  I  did 
not  go  for  any  of  these  reasons,  or  even  to 
see  the  Princess,  but  because  I  had  to  ;  a 
lofty  compulsion  of  State  was  upon  me, 
and  nobody  would  place  her  loyalty  in 
question  on  account  of  a  possible  draught. 
If  there  had  been  a  draught  and  I  had  taken 
cold  I  should  have  felt  an  added  nobility  to- 
day, somewhat  the  virtue,  I  suppose,  of  the 
elderly  statesman  who  contracts  a  fatal  in- 
fluenza at  a  distinguished  interment,  and 
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so  creates  a  vicious  circle  of  funerals  ;  but 
there  was  no  draught. 

The  Princess  lives  in  splendid  isolation. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  Roy-Regent  and  the 
babies,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
his  family,  she  would  die  of  loneliness.  And 
of  course  the  Bishop,  though  I  can't  under- 
stand in  what  way  one  would  depend  much 
upon  a  bishop,  except  to  ask  a  blessing 
when  he  came  to  dinner.  Kind  and  human 
as  the  Princess  is,  she  lives  in  another 
world,  with  an  A.D.C.  always  going  in 
front  to  tell  unobservant  people  to  get 
up,  "  Their  Excellencies  are  coming." 
You  cannot  ask  after  the  Princess's  babies 
as  you  would  ask  after  the  babies  of  a 
person  like  yourself ;  you  must  say,  "  How 
are  your  Excellency's  babies  ?  "  and  this  at 
once  removes  them  far  beyond  the  opera- 
tion of  your  affectionate  criticism.  When  it 
is  impossible  even  to  take  babies  for  granted, 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  may  be 
imagined.  The  situation  is  glorious  but 
troubling,  your  ideas  often  will  not  flow 
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freely  in  it,  and  is  there  anything  more 
dreadful  at  a  supreme  moment  than  to 
have  your  ideas  refuse  ?  You  find  your- 
self saying  the  same  thing  you  said  the 
last  time  you  had  the  honour,  which  is  the 
most  mortifying  thing  that  can  happen  in 
any  conversation. 

I  often  wonder  whether  the  Princess  does 
not  look  at  our  little  mud  houses  and  wish 
sometimes  that  she  could  come  in.  The 
thought  is  a  reckless  one,  but  I  do  entertain 
it.  If  you  take  a  kind  and  friendly  interest 
in  people  as  the  Princess  does  in  us  all,  you 
cannot  be  entirely  satisfied  merely  to  add 
them  up  as  population  and  set  them  a  good 
example.  Nor  can  it  be  very  interesting  to 
look  at  the  little  mud  houses  and  observe 
only  that  they  have  chimneys,  and  not  to 
know  how  the  mantel-pieces  are  done  or 
whether  there  is  a  piano,  or  if  anybody 
else's  sweet-peas  are  earlier  than  yours.  In 
my  dreams  I  sometimes  invite  the  Princess 
to  tea.  An  A.D.C.  always  comes  behind 
her  carrying  the   diadem   on  a  red  silk 
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cushion,  but  at  my  earnest  prayer  he  is 
made  to  stay  outside  in  the  verandah.  We 
have  the  best  china,  and  in  one  dream  the 
Princess  broke  a  cup  and  we  wept  together. 
On  another  occasion  she  gave  me  a  recipe 
for  pickled  blackberries  and  told  me  of  a 
way — I  always  forget  the  way — of  getting 
rid  of  frowns.  There  is  generally  something 
to  spoil  a  dream,  and  the  thing  that  spoils 
this  one  is  the  A.D.C.,  who  will  look  in  at 
the  window.  All  the  same  we  have  a  lovely 
time,  the  Princess  ignoring  every  one  of  her 
prerogatives,  unless  I  say  something  about 
the  state  of  the  country,  when  she  in- 
stantly, royally,  changes  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


IF  you  choose  to  live  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  Himalayas  there  are  some  things 
you  must  particularly  pay  for.  One  of  them 
is  earth.  The  local  mountain,  if  it  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  is  mostly  made  of  slate,  and 
I  have  already  mentioned  how  radically  it 
slopes.  So  a  garden  is  not  at  all  a  thing  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  Sometimes  you  have 
a  garden  and  sometimes  only  a  shaly  ledge, 
or  you  may  have  a  garden  to-day  which 
to-morrow  has  slid  down  the  hill  and  super- 
imposed itself  upon  your  neighbour  below. 
That  occurs  in  the  rains ;  it  is  called  a 
"slip."  It  has  never  been  our  experience, 
because  the  shelf  is  fairly  flat ;  but  it  has 
happened  to  plenty  of  people.    I  suppose 
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such  a  garden  is  recoverable,  if  you  are 
willing  to  take  the  trouble,  but  it  could 
never  be  quite  the  same  thing.  The  most 
permanent  plot,  however,  requires  all  kinds 
of  attention,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  is  to 
keep  it  up  to  its  own  level.  Queer  sinkings 
and  fallings  away  are  always  taking  place  in 
the  borders.  Atma  professes  to  find  them 
quite  reasonable ;  he  says  the  flowers  eat 
the  earth  and  of  course  it  disappears.  The 
more  scientific  explanation  appears  to  me 
to  be  that  the  gnomes  of  the  mountain  who 
live  inside  have  been  effecting  repairs,  and 
naturally  the  top  falls  in.  It  may  be  said 
that  gnomes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  provident ; 
but  very  little  has  yet  been  established  about 
the  Himalayan  kind,  they  might  be  any- 
thing ;  they  probably  are. 

This  whole  morning  Atma  and  1  have 
been  patching  the  garden.  At  home  when 
you  buy  a  piece  of  land  you  expect  that 
enough  earth  will  go  with  it  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  here  you  buy  the  land  first 
and  the  earth  afterwards,  as  you  want  it,  in 
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basketsful.  There  is  plenty  in  the  jungle, 
beautiful  leaf-mould,  but  it  is  against  the 
law  to  collect  it  there  for  various  reasons, 
all  of  them  excellent  and  tiresome  ;  you 
must  buy  it  instead  from  the  Town  Council, 
and  it  costs  fourpence  a  basket.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  says  it  is  the  smallest  investment  in 
land  he  ever  heard  of,  but  it  takes  a  great 
many  baskets,  and  when  the  bill  comes  in  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  he  is  still  of  that 
opinion.  Meanwhile  coolie  after  coolie 
dumps  his  load,  and  I  have  heard  of  no 
process  that  more  literally  improves  the 
property.  You  will  imagine  whether,  when 
anything  is  pulled  up,  we  do  not  shake  the 
roots. 

How  far  a  sharp  contrast  will  carry  the 
mind  ?  I  never  shake  a  root  in  these  our 
limited  conditions  without  thinking  of  the 
long,  loamy  stretches  of  the  Canadian  woods, 
where  there  was  leaf-mould  enough  for  a 
continent  of  gardens,  and  of  the  plank 
side-walk  that  half-heartedly  wandered  out 
to  them  from  the  centre  of  what  was  a 
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country  town  in  my  day,  adorned  perhaps 
at  some  remote  and  unfenced  corner  by  a 
small  grocery  shop  where  hickory  nuts  in  a 
half-pint  measure  were  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  window.  I  am  no  longer  passionately 
addicted  to  hickory  nuts — you  got  the  meat 
out  with  infinite  difficulty  and  a  pin,  and  if 
it  was  obstinate  you  sucked  it — but  nothing 
else,  except  perhaps  the  smell  in  the  cars  of 
the  train-boy's  oranges,  will  ever  bring  back  to 
me  so  completely  the  liberal  and  stimulating 
opportunities  of  new  country.  The  town 
when  I  was  there  last  had  grown  into  a 
prosperous  city,  and  there  were  no  hickory 
nuts  in  its  principal  stores,  but  at  the 
furthest  point  of  a  suburban  side-walk  I 
found  the  little  grocery  still  tempting  the 
school-children  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
this  unsophisticated  product  and  the  half- 
pint  measure  in  the  window.  I  resisted 
the  temptation  to  buy,  but  I  stood  and 
looked  so  long  that  the  proprietress  came 
curious  to  the  door.  And  along  that  side- 
walk you  might  have  taken  a  ton  of  leaf- 
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mould  before  anybody  made  it  his  business 
to  stop  you. 

We  should  acknowledge  our  compensa- 
tions. Over  there  they  certainly  get  their  leaf- 
mould  cheaper  than  fourpence  a  basket,  but 
they  have  nobody  to  make  things  grow  in 
it  under  a  dollar  a  day.  Here  Atma,  the 
invaluable  Atma,  labours  for  ten  rupees  a 
month — about  fourteen  shillings — and  cooks 
his  own  meal  cakes.  The  man  who  works 
for  a  dollar  a  day  does  it  in  the  earnest  hope, 
if  we  are  to  believe  his  later  biographer,  of  a 
place  in  ward  politics  and  the  easier  situation 
of  a  local  boss.  It  would  be  hard  to  infect 
Atma  with  such  vulgar  ambitions.  He  is  so 
lately  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator  that  he 
has  not  even  yet  conceived  the  idea  of 
accumulation.  The  other  day  I  told  him 
that  he  might  take  a  quantity  of  seed  and 
surplus  plants  and  sell  them  ;  and  he  would 
not.  "  I,  how  shall  I  sell  ?  "  he  said,  "  1  am 
a  gardener.  This  thing  is  done  by  Johnson- 
sahib,"  and  he  looked  at  me  with  amuse- 
ment.   I  called  him  by  a  foolish  name,  and 
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told  him  that  he  should  surely  sell,  and  get 
money  ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  still  smiling. 
"Through  your  honour's  favour,"  he  said, 
"month,  month  I  find  ten  rupees.  From 
this  there  is  food  twice  a  day,  and  clothes, 
and  two  or  three  rupees  to  go  by  the  hand 
of  an  old  man  who  comes  from  my  people. 
It  is  enough.  What  more  ?  "  I  mentioned 
the  future.  "  Old  ?  "  he  cried,  u  God  knows 
if  I  will  be  old.  At  this  time  I  am  a  work- 
doing  wallah.  When  I  am  old,  and  your 
honours  are  gone  to  Belaat,1  I  also  will  go 
and  sit  with  my  people."  "  And  they  will 
without  doubt  give  you  food  and  clothes  ? 
I  asked.  "According  as  there  is,"  he  said, 
"  without  doubt  they  will  give  it,"  and  went 
on  with  his  work. 

Here,  if  you  like,  was  a  person  of  short 
views  and  unvexed  philosophy.  A  lecture 
upon  the  importance  of  copper  coins 
trembled  on  my  lips,  but  I  held  it  back. 
A  base  aim  is  a  poor  exchange  for  a  lesson 
in  content,  and  I  held  it  back,  wondering 
1  England. 
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whether  my  servant  might  not  be  better 
off  than  I,  in  all  that  he  could  do  without. 

Alas  for  the  poor  people  who  have  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  day  and  mind  their 
own  business  into  the  bargain  !  Never  can 
they  know  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
life,  to  be  served  by  a  serving  people.  There 
is  a  spark  of  patriarchal  joy,  long  extinct  west 
of  Suez,  in  the  absolute  old  interpretation 
which  still  holds  here,  of  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant.  Scolding  and  praise, 
favour  and  wrath,  a  lifelong  wage,  and 
occasionally  a  little  medicine,  are  still  the 
portion  of  these  simple  people,  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  "  Thou  wilt  not  hear 
orders  ?  "  ever  a  serious  reproach.  To  all  of 
us  Outlanders  of  the  East,  it  is  one  of  the 
consolations  of  exile,  and  to  some  of  us  a 
keen  and  constant  pleasure,  to  be  the  centre 
and  source  of  prosperity  for  these  others,  with 
its  plain,  graphic,  pressing  opportunity  to  do 
justice  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.  I,  personally,  like  them  for 
themselves — who  could  help  liking  Atma  ? — 
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and  of  persons  to  whom  they  do  not  at  all 
appeal  I  have  my  own  opinion.  It  is  the 
difference  of  race,  no  doubt,  which  makes 
this  relation  possible  and  enjoyable,  the 
difference,  and  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  the  superiority  of  ours.  At  home 
all  generous  minds  are  somewhat  tormented 
by  a  sense  of  the  unfairness  of  the  menial 
brand ;  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  menial 
mind  there  is  nothing  to  mitigate  that 
impression.  Here  the  brand  is  a  caste 
claiming  respect. 

Servants  in  this  place  are  regarded  as 
luxuries,  and  taxed.  So  much  you  pay  per 
capita,  and  whether  the  caput  belongs  to  a 
body  entirely  in  your  employment,  or  to  one 
which  only  serves  you  in  common  with 
several  other  people,  it  doesn't  matter — all 
the  same  you  pay.  Delia  and  I  share  a 
dhurzie,  or  sewing-man  for  example,  and  we 
are  both  chargeable  for  him.  This  I  never 
could  reconcile  with  my  sense  of  justice  and 
of  arithmetic— that  the  poll-tax  of  a  whole 
man  should  be  paid  on  half  a  tailor ;  but 
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there  is  no  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of 
Tiglath-Pileser.  Some  people  have  more 
respect  for  the  law  than  it  really  deserves.  I 
had  the  pleasure,  however,  of  bringing  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities  when  the 
tax-paper  came  in,  from  which  he  learned 
that  no  less  than  fifteen  heads  of  families 
looked  to  him  to  be  their  providence.  Under 
the  weight  of  this  communication  he  turned 
quite  pale,  and  sat  down  hastily  upon  the 
nearest  self-sustaining  object,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  fender.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  liked  the  thought.  Every  Englishman 
does,  and  this  is  why  a  certain  measure  of 
success  attends  not  only  his  domestic,  but  his 
general  experiments  in  governing  the  East. 
He  loves  the  service  of  an  idea,  and  nothing 
flatters  him  so  truly  as  his  conception  of  all 
that  he  has  to  do. 

The  ear  sharpens  if  its  owner  lives  in 
the  garden.  It  is  no  longer  muffled  by 
the  four  walls  of  a  house,  and  remote 
sounds  visit  it,  bringing  with  them  a 
meaning  which  somehow  they  never  have 
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indoors,  even  when  they  penetrate  there. 
Among  the  mountains  they  principally 
make  one  aware  of  the  silence,  which 
is  such  a  valuable  function  of  sounds.  I 
should  like  to  write  a  chapter  about  the 
quiet  of  Simla,  but  of  course  if  one  began 
like  that  one  would  never  finish.  It  is  our 
vast  solace,  our  great  advantage  ;  we  live 
without  noise.  The  great  ranges  forbid  it ; 
the  only  thing  they  will  listen  to  is  a  salute 
from  the  big  gun,  and  they  pass  that  from 
one  to  another  uncertain  that  it  is  not  an 
insult.  And  the  quenching  comment  in  the 
silence  that  follows  ! 

It  is  tremendous,  invincible,  taken  up  and 
rewritten  in  the  lines  of  all  the  hills.  It 
stands  always  before  our  little  colony,  with 
a  solemn  finger  up,  so  that  a  cheer  from  the 
cricket-ground  is  a  pathetic  thing,  and  the 
sound  of  the  Roy-Regent's  carriage  wheels 
awakens  memories  of  Piccadilly.  We  are 
far  withdrawn  and  very  high  up — fifty-six 
miles  down  to  the  level,  and  then  it  is  only 
empty  India — and  the  stillness  lies  upon  us, 
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and  about  us,  and  up  and  down  the  khuds, 
almost  palpable,  and  no  morne,  but  with  the 
sweetest  melancholy.  Consider,  you  of 
London  and  New  York,  what  it  must  be  to 
live  on  one  mountain-side  and  hear  a  crow 
caw  across  the  valley  on  the  other.  Of 
course  we  are  a  secretariat  people ;  we 
have  no  factory  whistles. 

This  afternoon  with  surprise  I  hear  an 
unlicensed  sound.  It  is  the  sound  of  an 
infant  giving  tongue,  and  it  comes  from  the 
quarters.  Now  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
baby  in  the  quarters  ;  it  is  against  all  orders. 
No  form  of  domestic  menage  is  permitted 
there  ;  the  place  is  supposed  to  be  a 
monastery,  and  the  servants  to  house  their 
woman-folk  elsewhere.  The  sound  is  as 
persistent  as  it  is  unwarrantable ;  it  is  not 
only  a  breach  of  custom,  but  displeasing. 
How  am  I  to  reckon  with  it  ?  I  may  send 
for  Dumboo  and  complain.  In  that  case 
the  noise  will  cease  at  once ;  they  will  give 
opium  to  the  child,  which  will  injure  its 
digestion,  and  in  the  future,  as  a  grown-up 
person,  it  will  enjoy  life  less  because  I  could 
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not  put  up  with  its  crying  as  an  infant.  I 
can  report  the  matter  to  Tiglath-Pileser, 
which  would  mean  an  end  to  the  baby, 
not  illegally,  by  banishment.  But  is  it  so 
simple  ?  One  approves,  one  supports,  all 
measures  to  discourage  them  about  the 
premises,  but  when,  in  spite  of  rules  and 
regulations,  a  baby  has  found  its  way  in, 
and  is  already  lamenting  its  worldly  pros- 
pects at  the  top  of  its  voice,  in  honest 
confidence  that  at  least  the  roof  over  its 
head  will  be  permanent,  a  complication 
arises.  I  cannot  dislodge  such  a  one. 
Better  deafness  and  complicity. 

Far  down  the  khud  side  an  Imperial 
bugle.  Abroad  the  spaces  the  mountains 
stand  in,  and  purple  valleys  deepening. 
Among  the  deodars  a  whisper,  not  of 
scandal,  believe  me.  A  mere  announcement 
that  the  day  is  done.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  a  pony  trotting,  further  and  fainter 
receding,  but  at  the  furthest  and  faintest  it 
is  plain  that  he  goes  short  in  front.  From 
the  bazaar  a  temple  bell,  with  the  tongue  of 
an  alien  religion  *  *  * 
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CHAPTER  XII 
O-DAY,  I  think,  India,  down  below 


there  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
must  be  at  its  hottest.  A  white  dust  haze 
hangs  over  the  plains,  but  we  know  what  is 
going  on  under  it ;  nearly  all  of  us  have 
gasped  through  June  more  than  once  in  those 
regions.  It  is  the  time  when  it  is  wise  to  take 
medical  advice  before  committing  yourself 
to  a  railway  journey,  even  with  the  provision 
of  a  cracked-ice  pillow,  the  favourite  time  to 
step  out  of  the  train  and  die  of  cholera  in 
the  waiting-room.  It  is  also  the  very 
special  time  for  the  British  private  soldier 
to  go  out  in  anger  and  kick  with  his  foot 
the  punkah-wallah,  who  has  fallen  asleep 
with  the  slack  rope  in  his  hand,  so  that  the 
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punkah -wallah,  in  whom  is  concealed,  un- 
known to  the  private  soldier,  an  enlarged 
spleen,  immediately  dies.  There  is  then 
trouble  and  high  talking  because  of  the 
people  who  consider  that  the  death  of  a 
punkah-wallah  demands  the  life  of  a  private 
soldier  who  only  meant  to  admonish  him,  a 
contention  which  cannot  be  judged  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  relative  values  con- 
cerned, and  an  experience  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  which  the  rash  and  negligent  act 
was  committed.  There  is  reason  in  the 
superstition  which  associates  great  heat  with 
the  devil.  Operating  alone,  it  can  do  almost 
as  much  as  he  can. 

The  dust  haze  from  the  plains  hangs  all 
about  us,  obscuring  even  the  near  ranges, 
impalpably  but  curiously  solid.  It  has  a 
flavour  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  taste  if 
ever  one  breathes  through  the  mouth,  and 
hour  by  hour  it  silently  gathers  upon  the 
furniture.  It  has  been  like  this  for  a  week, 
pressing  round  us  at  a  measured  distance, 
which  just  enables  us  to  see  our  own  houses 
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and  gardens.  Within  that  space,  the  sun- 
light and  every  circumstance  as  usual.  It 
is  a  little  like  living  under  a  ground-glass 
bell.  Do  not  choose  the  present  time  of 
year  to  come  to  see  Simla.  You  would 
have  to  make  a  house-to-house  visitation, 
and  piece  it  together  from  memory. 

Even  here  in  the  garden,  much  too  hot 
the  eye  of  heaven  shines.  I  have  abandoned 
the  pencil-cedar  and  taken  refuge  under  the 
trellis  covered  with  a  banksia  rose,  which  is 
thicker,  and  I  have  added  to  my  defence  a 
pith  hat  and  an  umbrella.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions  we  all  gasp  together  to- 
day in  the  garden  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  mignonette,  which  is  not  as 
a  rule  talkative,  that  this  is  no  longer  the 
summer — exquisite  word — that  we  expect  in 
Simla,  but  the  odious  "  hot  weather  "  which 
comes  instead  in  the  country  down  below. 
The  mignonette,  by  the  way,  stands  to  my 
discernment,  immediately  under  the  pencil- 
cedar.  When  I  sowed  it  there  in  the  spring, 
Tiglath-Pileser  said,  "  It  will  never  do  any- 
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show  he  said  again;  "  It  may  come  up,  but 
it  will  never  do  anything.  Nothing  ever 
does  anything  under  a  conifer."  Atma  was 
not  of  this  advice.  "  Come  up  ?  "  he  said, 
looking  at  it  sternly.  "  Wherefore  should 
it  not  come  up,  if  your  honour  wishes  it  ?  " 
Atma  always  takes  this  view.  He  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  flowers,  like  himself,  are 
above  all  things  anxious  to  please,  and  if 
any  of  them  fail  in  their  duty  he  implies 
with  indignation  that  he  will  know  the 
reason  why.  But  his  opinion  is  too  con- 
stant, and  I  did  not  trust  it  about  the 
mignonette.  I  insisted,  instead,  that  every 
morning  the  fallen  cedar  spines  should  be 
picked  out  of  it  and  the  earth  freshly  stirred 
about  the  roots  ;  and  I  have  a  better  patch 
of  mignonette  under  my  conifer  than  can 
be  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  garden. 
I  am  sure  that  the  shade  of  a  conifer  is  no 
less  beneficial  than  any  other  kind  of  shade, 
except  that  there  is  never  enough  of  it ;  nor 
can  I  accept  the  theory  that  there  is  any- 
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thing  poisonous  in  the  spines.  They  only 
pack  and  lie  very  closely  together,  never 
blown  about  like  leaves,  and  so  keep  away 
the  air  and  light ;  and  if  you  happen  to  have 
the  use  of  twenty  or  thirty  brown  fingers  to 
pick  them  out  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
cannot  produce  quantities  of  things  beside 
mignonette  under  a  conifer.  Do  anything  ? 
I  do  not  know  a  more  able-bodied  or  hard- 
working flower  on  the  shelf. 

A  thing  like  that  offers  one  for  some  time 
afterwards  a  valuable  handle  to  arguments. 

However  you  do  it,  there  is  no  more 
delicious  experience  in  life  than  to  put 
something  beautiful  where  nothing  was 
before  ;  I  mean  in  any  suitable  empty  space. 
I  have  done  it ;  I  have  had  the  consum- 
mation of  this  pleasure  for  a  fortnight* 
There  was  no  golden-rod  in  Simla  till  I 
went  to  America  and  got  it.  I  make  the 
lofty  statement  with  confidence,  but  subject 
to  correction.  Some  one  else  may  have 
thought  of  it  long  ago,  and  may  be  able  to 
confront  me  with  finer  plumes  than  mine. 
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If  this  should  be  so  I  shall  accept  it  with 
reluctance  and  mortification,  and  hereby 
promise  to  go  and  admire  the  other  person's, 
which  is  the  most  anybody  can  do  ;  but  my 
pride  does  not  expect  such  a  fall. 

It  is  the  Queen's  golden-rod,  not  the 
President's,  though  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
it  and  makes,  I  think,  rather  more  fuss  about 
it.  A  field  flower  of  generous  mind,  it 
ignores  the  political  line,  and  I  gathered  the 
seed  one  splendid  autumn  afternoon  in 
Canada ;  so  here  on  the  shelf  it  may  claim 
its  humble  part  in  the  Imperial  idea.  A 
friend  of  my  youth  lent  herself  to  the  pro- 
ject; she  took  me  in  her  father's  buggy,  and 
as  we  went  along  the  country  roads  I  saw 
again,  in  the  light  of  a  long  absence,  the 
quiet  of  the  fields  and  the  broad,  pebbled 
stretches  of  the  river,  and  the  bronze  and 
purple  of  the  untrimmed  woods  that  had 
always  been  for  me  the  margin  of  the 
thought  of  home.  The  quiet  of  after-harvest 
held  it  all,  nothing  was  about  but  a  chip- 
munk that  ran  along  the  top  of  a  fence? 
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you  could  count  the  apples  in  the  orchards 
among  their  scanty  leaves ;  it  was  time  to 
talk  and  to  remember.  And  so,  not  by 
anything  unusual  that  we  did  or  said,  but 
by  the  rare  and  beautiful  correspondence 
that  is  sometimes  to  be  felt  between  the 
sentiment  of  the  hour  and  the  hour  itself, 
this  afternoon  took  its  place  in  the  dateless 
calendar  of  the  heart  which  is  so  much 
more  valuable  a  reference  than  any  other. 
What  a  delight  it  is  when  old,  forgotten 
things  construct  themselves  again  and  the 
years  gather  into  an  afternoon  !  And  is 
there  any  such  curious  instance  of  real 
usefulness  for  hidden  treasure  in  the  attic  ? 

We  found  masses  of  golden-rod,  all  dry 
and  scattering,  principally  along  the  railway 
embankment,  which  we  took  for  a  good 
omen  that  it  would  be  a  travelling  flower ; 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  was  given  to 
Atma,  with  instructions.  His  excitement 
was  even  greater  than  mine ;  he  nursed  it 
tenderly,  but  it  needed  no  nursing.  It  came 
up  in  thousands,  delighted  with  itself  and 
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the  new  climate,  overrunning  its  boxes  so 
that  Atma  pointed  to  it  like  a  proud  father. 
Then  we  planted  it  out  along  the  paling 
behind  the  coreopsis,  and  it  immediately — 
that  is  to  say,  in  three  months'  time — grew 
to  be  five  feet  high,  with  the  most  thick  and 
lovely  yellow  sprays,  which  have  been 
waving  there  against  the  fir-trees,  as  I  said 
before,  for  the  last  fortnight.  It  has  quite 
lost  the  way  to  its  proper  season ;  at  home 
it  blossoms  in  September,  and  this  is  only 
June,  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  the  better 
than  the  worse  for  that,  though  it  does  seem 
to  look  about,  as  the  Princess  said  when  I 
sent  her  some,  for  the  red  sumach  which  is 
its  friend  and  companion  at  home.  It  is 
itself  like  a  little  fir-tree  with  flat,  spreading 
branches  of  blossom,  especially  when  it 
stands  in  groups  as  they  do,  and  the  sun 
slants  upon  it,  giving  the  sprays  an  edge  of 
brighter  gold,  so  that  it  is  the  most  luminous 
thing  in  the  garden.  And  the  warm  scent 
of  it,  holding  something  so  far  beyond  itself 
and  India,  something  essential,  impregnated 
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with  the  solace  that  one's  youth  and  its 
affections  are  not  lost,  but  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  ! 

Another  delightful  thing  about  the  golden- 
rod  is  the  way  the  bees  and  butterflies 
instantly  found  it  out.  The  sprays  are  dotted 
with  them  all  day  long,  swaying  and  dip- 
ping with  the  weight  of  the  little  greedy 
bodies ;  their  hum  of  content  stands  in  the 
air  with  the  warm  and  comfortable  scent. 
"  This  is  good  fare/'  they  seem  to  say.  "  There 
are  some  things  they  make  better  in  America." 
I  had  never  before  done  anything  for  a  bee 
or  a  butterfly,  it  is  not  really  so  easy,  and  I 
would  not  have  believed  there  was  such 
pleasure  in  it.  "  Le  fleur  qui  vole  " — is  not 
that  charming  of  M.  Bourget  ? 

I  suppose  it  argues  a  very  empty  plane  of 
life,  but  these  little  creatures  have  an  immense 
power  of  entertaining  a  person  who  spends 
day  after  day  in  the  theatre  of  their  activities. 
I  am  reminded  that  here  in  India  one  ought 
to  have  marvellous  tales  to  tell  of  them,  only 
Simla  is  not  really  India,  but  a  little  bit  of 
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England  with  an  Adirondack  climate  and 
the  "insect  belt"  of  Central  Asia  ;  and  things 
are  not  so  wonderful  here  as  you  would  think 
to  look  at  us  on  the  map.  Scorpions  and 
centipedes  do  come  up  from  the  plains  and 
live  in  the  cracks  of  the  walls,  whence  they 
crawl  out  to  be  despatched  when  the  first 
fires  are  lighted,  but  they  have  not  the  venom 
of  those  below.  Scorpions  Atma  will  take 
hold  of  by  the  poison  bags  at  the  end  of 
their  tails  and  hold  up  in  the  air  dangling  and 
waving  their  arms  ;  and  nobody  even  screams 
at  a  centipede.  Millipedes,  which  look  much 
more  ferocious,  but  are  really  quite  harmless, 
often  run  like  little  express  trains  across  your 
bath-room  walls,  and  very  large  black  garden 
spiders  also  come  there  to  enjoy  the  damp. 
They  enjoy  the  damp,  but  what  they  really 
like  is  to  get  into  the  muslin  curtain  over  the 
window  and  curl  up  and  die.  The  first  time 
I  saw  one  of  them  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain 
I  thought  it  would  be  more  comfortable  in 
the  garden,  and  approached  it  with  caution 
and  a  towel,  to  put  it  out.    Then  I  perceived 
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from  its  behaviour — it  did  not  try  to  run 
away,  but  just  drew  its  legs  a  little  closer 
under  it,  as  you  or  I  would  do  if  we  abso- 
lutely didn't  care  what  happened  so  long  as 
we  were  left  in  peace — that  it  had  come  there 
on  purpose,  being  aware  of  its  approaching 
end.  I  decided  that  the  last  moments  of  even 
a  spider  should  be  respected,  but  every  day 
I  shook  the  curtain,  and  he  drew  his  legs 
together  a  little  more  feebly  than  the  day 
before,  until  at  last  he  dropped  out,  the  shell 
of  a  spider,  comfortably  and  completely  dead. 
I  admired  his  expiring,  it  was  business-like 
and  methodical,  the  thing  he  had  next  to  do ; 
and  he  was  so  intent  upon  it,  not  in  any 
way  to  be  disturbed  or  distracted,  asking 
no  questions  of  the  purposes  of  Nature, 
simply  carrying  them  out.  One  might 
moralise. 

Talking  of  spiders,  I  have  just  seen  a  fly 
catch  one.  It  was,  of  course,  an  ichneumon 
fly.  Everybody  has  heard  of  his  habit  of 
pouncing  upon  his  racial  enemy,  puncturing 
and  paralysing  him,  and   finally  carrying 
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him  off,  walling  him  up,  and  laying  an  egg 
in  him,  out  of  which  comes  a  young  ichneu- 
mon to  feed  upon  his  helpless  vitals  ;  but 
one  does  not  often  see  the  tragedy  in  the  air. 
He  held  his  fat  prey  quite  firmly  in  his 
merciless  jaws,  and  he  went  with  entrainy 
the  villain ! — The  victim  spider  and  the 
assassin  fly.    One  might  moralise  again. 

It  is  hotter  than  ever,  and  the  sunlight 
under  the  ground-glass  bell  has  a  factitious 
look,  as  if  we  had  here  a  comedy  with  a  scene 
of  summer.  A  hawk-moth  darts  like  a  hum- 
ming-bird in  and  out  of  the  honeysuckle, 
and  a  very  fine  rose-chafer,  all  in  green  and 
gold,  paces  across  this  paragraph.  I  believe 
there  are  more  rose-chafers  this  year  than 
there  ought  to  be,  and  Atma  has  a  heavy  bill 
against  them  in  every  stage  of  their  existence  ; 
but  they  are  such  attractive  depredators. 
When  I  find  one  making  himself  comfortable 
in  the  heart  of  a  La  France,  I  know  very  well 
that  on  account  of  the  white  grub  he  was 
once,  and  the  many  white  grubs  he  will  be 
again,  I  ought  to  kill  him  and  think  no  more 
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about  it ;  but  one  hesitates  to  send  a  creature 
out  of  the  world  who  exercises  such  good 
taste  when  he  is  in  it.  I  know  it  is  quite  too 
foolish  to  write,  but  the  extent  of  my  ven- 
geance upon  him  is  only  to  put  him  into 
a  common  rose. 

The  birds  are  silent ;  the  butterflies  bask 
on  the  gravel  like  little  ships  with  big  sails. 
Even  the  lizards  have  sought  temporary 
retirement  between  the  flower-pots.  I  am 
the  only  person  who  is  denied  her  natural 
shelter  and  compelled  to  resort  to  an 
umbrella.  Tiglath-Pileser  said  the  other  day 
that  he  thought  it  was  quite  time  I  made 
some  acknowledgment  of  the  good  it  is  doing 
me.  It  is  doing  me  good — of  course.  But 
what  strikes  me  most  about  it  is  the  wonder- 
ful patience  and  fortitude  people  can  display 
in  having  good  done  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

I HAVE  had  a  morning  of  domestic 
details  with  the  Average  Woman.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  one  ought  to  write  about 
such  things,  or  whether  one  ought  to  draw  a 
veil ;  I  have  not  yet  formed  a  precise  opinion 
as  to  the  function  of  the  commonplace  in 
matter  intended  for  publication.  But  surely 
no  one  should  scorn  domestic  details,  which 
make  our  universal  background  and  main- 
stay of  existence.  Theories  and  abstractions 
serve  to  adorn  it  and  to  give  us  a  notion  of 
ourselves  ;  but  we  keep  them  mostly  for 
lectures  and  sermons,  the  monthly  reviews, 
the  original  young  man  who  comes  to  tea. 
All  would  be  glad  to  shine  at  odd  times,  but 
the  most  luminous  demonstration  may  very 
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probably  be  based  upon  a  hatred  of  tinned 
salmon  and  a  preference  for  cotton  sheets. 
And,  of  course,  no  one  would  dare  to  scorn 
the  average  woman  ;  she  is  the  backbone  of 
society.  Personally,  I  admire  her  very 
humbly  and  respect  her  very  truly.  For 
many  of  us,  to  become  an  average  woman  is 
an  ambition.    I  think  I  will  go  on. 

Besides,  Thalia  interrupted  us,  and  Thalia 
will  always  lend  herself  to  a  chapter. 

The  Average  Woman  is  not  affectionate, 
but  she  is  solicitous,  and  there  was  the  con- 
sideration of  my  original  situation  and  my 
tiresome  health.  Then  she  perceived  that  I 
had  a  garden,  and  that  it  was  a  pretty  garden. 
I  said,  indifferently,  that  people  thought  so  ; 
I  knew  it  was  a  subject  she  would  not  pursue 
unless  she  were  very  much  encouraged,  and 
there  was  no  reason  at  all  why  she  should 
pursue  it ;  she  would  always  be  a  visitor  in 
such  a  place,  whereas  there  were  many 
matters  which  she  could  treat  with  familiar 
intelligence.  I  was  quite  right ;  she  wandered 
at  once  into  tins  of  white  enamel,  where  it 
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seemed  she  had  already  spent  several  indus- 
trious hours.  We  sympathised  deeply  over 
the  extent  to  which  domestic  India  was 
necessarily  enamelled,  though  I  saw  a  look 
of  criticism  cross  her  face  when  I  announced 
that  I  hoped  one  day  to  be  rich  enough  not 
to  possess  a  single  article  painted  in  that  way 
— not  a  chair,  not  a  table.  I  think  she  con- 
sidered my  declaration  too  impassioned,  but 
she  did  not  dissent  from  it.  That  is  a  circum- 
stance one  notes  about  the  average  woman  ; 
she  never  dissents  from  anything.  She  never 
will  be  drawn  into  an  argument.  One  could 
make  the  most  wild  and  whirling  statement 
to  her,  if  one  felt  inclined,  and  it  is  as  likely 
as  not  that  she  would  say,  "  Yes,  indeed,"  or 
"  I  think  so,  too,"  and  after  a  little  pause  of 
politeness  go  on  to  talk  about  something  else. 
I  can't  imagine  why  one  never  does  feel 
inclined. 

We  continued  to  discuss  interior  decora- 
tion, and  I  learned  that  she  was  preparing  a 
hearth  seat  for  her  drawing-room,  one  of 
those  low,  square  arrangements  projecting 
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into  the  room  before  the  fire,  upon  which 
two  ladies  may  sit  before  dinner  and  imagine 
they  look  picturesque,  while  the  rest  of  the 
assembled  guests,  from  whom  they  quite  cut 
off  the  cheerful  blaze,  wonder  whether  they 
do.  The  Average  Woman  declared  that  she 
could  no  longer  live  without  one. 

14  As  time  goes  on,  one  notices  that  fewer 
and  fewer  average  women  can,"  I  observed 
absently ;  and  hastily  added,  "  I  mean,  you 
know  that  of  course,  very  portly  ladies  " 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  she.  "  No,  of  course  not." 

"  So  long,"  I  went  on,  pursuing  the  same 
train  of  thought,  "as  one  can  sit  down  readily 
upon  a  hearth  seat,  and  especially  so  long  as 
one  can  clasp  one's  knees  upon  it,  one  is  not 
even  middle-aged.  To  clasp  one's  knees  is 
really  to  hug  one's  youth  " 

*  I  had  such  a  pretty  one  in  Calcutta,"  said 
the  Average  Woman.  "  So  cosy  it  looked. 
Everybody  admired  it." 

"  But  in  Calcutta,"  I  exclaimed  with  aston- 
ishment, "  it  is  always  so  hot,  and  there  are 
no  fireplaces." 
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"  Oh,  that  didn't  matter,"  replied  she  tri- 
umphantly, "  I  draped  the  mantelpiece.  It 
looked  just  as  well." 

And  yet  there  are  people  who  say  that  the 
Average  Woman  has  no  imagination  ! 

"Talking  of  age,"  she  continued,  "how 
old  do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Decidua  is  ?  Some- 
body at  tiffin  yesterday  who  knew  the  family 
declared  that  she  could  not  be  a  day  under 
thirty-seven.  I  should  not  give  her  more 
than  thirty-five  myself.  My  husband  says 
thirty-two." 

"  About  a  person's  age,"  I  said,  "  what 
can  another  person's  husband  know  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  say  ?  "  she  insisted. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  underline  so  much, 
but  you  know  how  the  Average  Woman 
talks  in  italics.  It  is  as  if  she  wished  to 
make  up  in  emphasis — but  I  will  not  finish 
that  good-natured  sentence. 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "you  cannot  measure 
Mrs.  Decidua's  age  in  years  !  She  is  as  old 
as  Queen  Elizabeth  and  as  young  as  the 
day  before  yesterday.    Parts  of  her  date 
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from  the  Restoration  and  parts  from  the 
advent  of  Max  Nordau."  At  that  moment 
Thalia  arrived.  "  And  that  is  the  age  of  all 
the  world,"  I  finished. 

"We  were  wondering,"  said  the  Average 
Woman,  "how  old  Mrs.  Decidua  is." 

"  You  were  wondering,"  I  corrected  her. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ? "  said  Thalia, 
which  was  precisely  what  I  should  have 
expected  her  to  say.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
Why  should  the  average  woman  excite 
herself  so  greatly  about  this  particularly 
small  thing  ?  How  does  it  bear  upon  the 
interest  of  the  attractiveness  or  the  value 
of  any  woman  to  know  precisely  how  many 
years  she  counts  between  thirty  and  forty, 
at  all  events  to  another  of  her  sex  ?  Yet 
to  the  average  woman  it  seems  to  be  the 
all  important  fact,  the  first  thing  she  must 
know.  She  is  enragee  to  find  it  out,  she 
will  make  the  most  cunning  enquiries  and 
take  the  most  subtle  means.  Much  as  I 
appreciate  the  average  woman  I  have  in 
this  respect  no  patience  with  her.    It  is  as 
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if  she  would  measure  the  pretentions  of 
all  others  by  recognised  rule-of-thumb 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  surplus 
claim  and  properly  scoring  it  down.  It 
is  surely  a  survival  from  days  when  we 
were  much  more  feminine  than  we  are 
now  ;  but  it  is  still  very  general,  even 
among  married  ladies,  for  whom,  really, 
the  question  might  have  an  exhausted  in- 
terest. 

"What  does  it  matter?"  said  Thalia, 
"  I  see  your  fuchsias,  like  me,  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  fine  day  to  come  out.  What 
a  lot  you've  got." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  without  enthusiasm,  "  they 
were  here  when  we  came." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  like  them  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  Average  Woman.  "  I  think  the  fuchsia 
such  a  graceful,  pretty  flower." 

"  It  is  graceful  and  it  is  pretty,"  I  assented. 
There  are  any  number  of  fuchsias,  as  Thalia 
said,  standing  in  rows  along  the  paling 
under  the  potato-creeper ;  the  last  occupant 
must  have  adored  them.    They  remain  pre- 
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cisely  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were 
originally  cherished.  Knowing  that  the 
first  thing  I  do  for  a  flower  I  like  is  to 
put  it  in  the  ground,  where  it  has  room 
to  move  its  feet  and  stir  about  at  night, 
and  take  its  share  in  the  joys  of  the  com- 
munity, Tiglath-Pileser  says  compassionately 
of  the  fuchsia,  "  It  is  permitted  to  occupy 
a  pot ; "  but  I  notice  that  he  does  not 
select  it  for  his  button-hole  notwith- 
standing. 

Thalia  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  "  What 
have  you  got  against  it  ?  "  she  demanded ; 
and  the  Average  Woman  chorussed,  "  Now 
tell  us." 

I  fixed  a  fuchsia  sternly  with  my  eye. 
"  It's  an  affected  thing,"  I  said,  "  always 
looking  down.  I  think  modesty  can  be 
an  over-rated  virtue  in  a  flower.  It  is  also 
like  a  ballet-dancer,  flaunting  short  petti- 
coats, which  doesn't  go  with  modesty  at 
all.  I  like  a  flower  to  be  sincere.  There 
is  no  heart,  no  affection,  no  sentiment 
about  a  fuchsia." 
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Thalia  listened  to  this  diatribe  with  her 
head  a  little  on  one  side. 

"You  are  full  of  prejudices/'  said  she, 
"  but  there  is  something  in  this  one.  No- 
body could  say  '  My  love  is  like  a  fuchsia.' " 

"  It  depends/'  I  said ;  "  there  are  ladies 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  here  who  thrill 
when  they  are  told  that  they  walk  like 
the  partridge  and  shine  like  the  moon.  I 
shouldn't  care  about  it  myself." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  Average  Woman. 
"That  bit  beyond  the  mignonette  seems 
rather  empty.  What  are  you  going  to  put 
in  there?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  I  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  remarked  Thalia  com- 
batively, "  when  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
things  in  the  world,  why  you  should  dis- 
criminate in  favour  of  nothing." 

"  Yes,  why  ?  "  said  the  Average  Woman. 

"Well,"  I  replied  defiantly,  "that's  my 
spare  bedroom.  You've  got  to  have  some 
where  to  put  people.  I  don't  like  the  feel- 
ing that  every  border  is  fully  occupied  and 
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not  a  square  inch  available  for  any  one 
coming  up  late  in  the  season." 

You  see  that  Thalia  considers  that  while 
we  are  respected  for  our  virtues,  our  weak- 
nesses enable  us  to  enjoy  ourselves.  She 
accepts  them  as  an  integral  and  intentional 
part  of  us,  and  from  some  of  them  she 
even  extracts  a  contemplative  pleasure.  The 
Average  Woman  looks  down  upon  such 
things,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  encounter 
her  glance  of  reserved  misunderstanding. 

Thalia  smiled.  I  felt  warmed  and  ap- 
proved. "  Alas  ! "  said  she,  "  my  garden  is 
all  spare  bedrooms."  She  lives,  poor  dear, 
on  the  other  side  of  Jakko,  and  has  to 
wait  till  September  for  her  summer.  "  I 
see  you  keep  it  aired  and  ready." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Atma  had  freshly 
turned  the  earth.  I  hold  to  that  in  the 
garden  ;  it  seems  to  me  a  parallel  to  good 
housekeeping.  The  new-dug  mould  makes 
a  most  enhancing  background ;  and  an 
empty  bed,  if  it  is  only  freshly  made, 
offers  the  mind   as  much   pleasure  as  a 
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gay  parterre.  It  is  the  sense,  I  suppose, 
of  effort  expended  and  care  taken,  and 
above  all  it  is  a  stretch  of  the  possible,  a 
vista  beyond  the  realised  present,  which  is 
as  valuable  in  a  garden  as  it  is  in  life. 
Oh  no,  not  as  valuable.  In  life  it  is  the 
most  precious  thing,  and  it  is  sparingly 
accorded.  Thalia  has  it,  I  know,  but  I 
looked  at  the  Average  Woman  in  doubt. 
Thalia,  whatever  else  she  does,  will  have 
high  comedy  always  for  her  portion,  and 
who  can  tell  in  what  scenes  she  will  play, 
or  at  what  premieres  she  will  assist  ?  But 
the  Average  Woman,  can  one  not  guess  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  what  she  will  be  talking 
about,  what  she  will  have  experienced, 
what  she  will  have  done  ?  I  looked  at 
the  Average  Woman  and  wondered.  She 
was  explaining  to  Thalia  the  qualities  of 
milk-tea.  I  decided  that  she  was  probably 
happier  than  Thalia,  and  that  there  was 
no  need  whatever  to  be  sorry  for  her. 
She  stayed  a  long  time,  I  think  she  enjoyed 
herself ;  and  when  she  went  away  of  course 
we  talked  about  her. 
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We  spoke  in  a  vein  of  criticism,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  thing  about 
the  Average  Woman  to  which  Thalia  took 
most  exception,  was  her  husband.  I  had 
always  found  the  poor,  patient  creature 
entirely  supportable,  and  I  said  so. 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Thalia  impatiently,  "id 
themselves  they're  well  enough.  But  didn't 
you  hear  her  ?  '  George  adores  you  in  "  Lady 
Thermidore." '    Now  that  annoys  me." 

"Does  it?"  said  I.  "Why  shouldn't 
George  adore  you  in  '  Lady  Thermidore '  if 
he  wants  to,  especially  if  he  tells  his 
wife  ?" 

"  That's  exactly  it,"  said  Thalia.  "  If  he 
really  did  he  wouldn't  tell  her.  But  he 
doesn't.  She  just  says  so  in  order  to  give 
herself  the  pleasure  of  imagining  that  I 
am  charmed  to  believe  that  George — her 
George  " 

"  I  see,"  I  said  sympathetically. 

"  They  are  always  offering  their  husbands 
up  to  me  like  that,"  continued  Thalia 
gloomily.     "They  expect  me,  I  suppose, 
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to  blush  and  simper.  As  if  I  hadn't  a  very 
much  better  one  of  my  own  ! " 

"They  think  it  the  highest  compliment 
they  can  pay  you/' 

"Precisely.  That's  what  is  so  objection- 
able.   And  besides,  it's  a  mistake." 

"  I  shall  never  tell  you  that  Tiglath-Pileser 
adores  you,"  I  stated. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  known  it  for  ages ! " 
said  Thalia,  en  se  sauvant,  as  they  do  in 
French  novels. 

Perhaps  the  average  woman  is  a  little  tire- 
some about  her  husband.  She  is  generally 
charged  with  quoting  him  overmuch.  I 
don't  think  that  ;  his  opinions  are  often 
useful  and  nearly  always  sensible,  but  she 
certainly  assumes  a  far  too  general  interest 
in  him  as  a  subject  upon  which  to  dwell 
for  long  periods.  Average  wives  of  officials 
are  much  more  distressingly  affected  in  this 
way  than  other  ladies  are ;  it  is  a  local 
peculiarity  of  bureaucratic  centres.  They 
cherish  the  delusion,  I  suppose,  that  in  some 
degree  they  advance  the  interests  of  these 
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unfortunate  men  by  a  perpetual  public 
attitude  of  adoration  ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
it  is  altogether  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  average  official  hus- 
band himself  would  find  too  much  zeal  in 
the  recounting  of  his  following  remarkable 
traits.  His  obstinate  and  absurd  devotion 
to  duty,  "In  my  husband  the  King  has 
a  good  bargain  ! "  His  remarkable  youth 
for  the  post  he  holds — I  remember  a  case 
where  my  budding  affection  for  the  wife 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  was  entirely 
checked  by  this  circumstance.  The  compli- 
ments paid  him  by  his  official  superiors — 
those  endless  compliments.  And  more 
than  anything  perhaps,  his  extraordinary 
and  deplorable  indifference  to  society.  "  I 
simply  can  not  get  my  husband  out ;  I  am 
positively  ashamed  of  making  excuses  for 
him."  When  her  husband  is  served  up  to 
me  in  this  guise  I  feel  my  indignation  rising 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  subject,  always 
an  annoying  experience.  Why  should  I  be 
expected  to  accept  his  foolish  idea  that  he 
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is  superior  to  society,  and  admire  it  ?  Why 
should  I  be  assumed  to  observe  with  interest 
whether  he  comes  out.  Why  indeed,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  should  he  not  eternally 
stay  in  ? 

It  comes  to  this,  that  one  positively 
admires  the  woman  who  has  the  reticence 
to  let  her  husband  make  his  own  reputa- 
tion. 

What  offends  one,  I  suppose,  is  the  lack 
of  sincerity.  A  very  different  case  is  that 
of  the  simple  soul  who  says,  "  Tom  will  not 
allow  me  to  have  it  in  the  house,"  or,  "  Jim 
absolutely  refuses  to  let  me  know  her." 
One  hears  that  with  the  warm  thrill  of 
mutual  bondage ;  one  has  one's  parallel 
ready  —  the  tyranny  I  could  relate  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  !  The  note  of  grievance  is 
primitive  and  natural ;  but  the  woman  who 
butters  her  husband  in  friendly  council, 
what  excuse  has  she  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


HE  rains  have  come.    They  were  due 


late  ;  this  is  the  20th.  The  whole  of 
yesterday  afternoon  we  could  see  them 
beating  up  the  valleys,  and  punctually  at 
midnight  they  arrived,  firing  their  own 
salute  with  a  great  clap  of  thunder  and  a 
volley  on  the  roof — it  is  a  galvanised  roof 
—that  left  no  room  for  doubt.  You  will 
notice  that  it  is  the  rains  that  have  come, 
and  not  the  rain  ;  there  is  more  difference 
than  you  would  imagine  between  water  and 
water.  The  rain  is  a  gentle  thing,  and 
descends  in  England ;  the  rains  are  un- 
tamed, torrential,  and  visit  parts  of  the 
East.    They  come  to  stay  ;  for  three  good 


on  the  15th  of  June,  and  they  are 
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months  they  are  with  us,  pelting  the  garden, 
beating  at  the  panes.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  persons  living  in  the  temperate  zone  to 
conceive  how  wet,  during  this  period,  our 
circumstances  are. 

One  always  hears  them  burst  with  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  ;  it  is  such  a 
violent  movement  of  nature,  potential  of 
damage,  certain  of  change ;  and  life  is 
faced  next  morning  at  breakfast  with  a 
gloom  which  is  not  assumed.  A  dripping 
dulness  varied  by  deluges,  that  is  the 
prospect  for  the  next  ninety  days.  The 
emotions  of  a  person  who  will  be  expected 
to  support  it  under  an  umbrella,  with  the 
further  protection  of  a  conifer  only,  are 
offered  please,  to  your  kind  consideration. 
I  dreamed  as  the  night  wore  on  of  ship- 
wreck in  a  sea  of  mountains  on  a  cane 
chair,  and  when  I  awoke,  salvaged  in  my 
bed,  it  was  raining  as  hard  as  ever. 

At  breakfast  Tiglath-Pileser  said  uneasily 
that  it  would  probably  clear  up  in  half  an 
hour.    "  It  simply  can't  go  on  like  this," 

N 
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remarked  Thisbe,  and  I  saw  that  they  were 
thinking  of  me,  under  the  conifer.  When 
you  suspect  commiseration  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  enhance  it.  "  Clear  up  ?  "  said  I,  with 
indifference,  "why  should  it  clear  up?  It 
has  only  just  begun." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  sit  out  in  the  rain 
in  England,"  said  Thisbe,  "  but  this  is  quite 
a  different  thing." 

"  Oh  dear  no/'  said  I.  "There  is  only  a 
little  more  of  it." 

"  Well,  if  it  continues  to  pelt  like  this,  of 
course  "  began  Tiglath-Pileser. 

"  I  shall  take  the  old  green  gamp,"  I  put 
in.    "  It's  the  biggest." 

They  glanced  at  each  other  ;  I  perceived 
the  glance,  though  my  attention  was  sup- 
posed to  be  given  to  a  curried  egg.  A  word 
of  petition  would  have  installed  me  at  once 
by  the  drawing  -  room  fire  ;  but  a  com- 
manding pride  rose  up  in  me  and  forbade 
the  word.  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  holds  to 
carrying  out  a  system  thoroughly,  asked 
me  thoughtfully  if  I  wouldn't  have  a  little 
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marmalade  with  my  egg ;  and  the  matter 
dropped. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  encamped 
under  the  pencil-cedar  and  the  old  green 
umbrella.  You  cannot  screen  your  whole 
person  in  a  long  chair  with  these  two 
things,  and  I  added  to  myself  a  water- 
proof sheet.  It  was  a  magnificent  moment. 
The  rain  was  coming  down  straight  and 
thick  with  a  loud,  steady  drum,  small  flat 
puddles  were  dancing  all  about  me,  and 
brooks  were  running  under  my  chair—I 
sat  calm  and  regardless.  I  was  really  quite 
dry,  and  not  nearly  so  uncomfortable  as  I 
looked ;  but  I  presented  a  spectacle  of 
misery  that  afforded  me  a  subtle  joy.  The 
only  drawback  was  that  there  was  nobody 
to  witness  it ;  Thisbe  and  Tiglath-Pileser 
seemed  by  common  consent  to  withdraw 
themselves  to  the  back  parts.  Only  Dum- 
boo  circulated  disconsolately  about  the 
verandah,  with  the  heavy  knowledge  that 
now  without  doubt  it  was  proved  that  the 
mistress  was  mad  ;  and  I  wished  to  be 
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thought  indifferent  only,  not  insane.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  I  required  surveil- 
lance, and  kept  an  anxious  eye  upon  me 
until  I  sent  him  about  his  business. 

It  was  a  day  of  great  affairs  in  the  garden ; 
I  could  hear  them  going  on  all  round  me. 
To  everybody  there  it  meant  a  radical 
change  of  housekeeping  ;  some  families 
were  coming  out  and  some  going  in,  some 
moving  up  and  some  moving  down,  while 
others  would  depart,  almost  at  once,  for  the 
season.  No  wonder  they  all  talked  at  once 
in  an  excited  murmur  under  the  rain.  I 
could  hear  the  murmur,  but  I  could  not 
distinguish  the  voices ;  between  the  rain 
and  the  umbrella  most  of  the  garden  was 
hidden  from  me,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  if  you  cannot  see  a  flower  you  cannot 
hear  what  it  says.  Only  the  pansy  beds 
came  within  eyesight  and  earshot,  and 
there  I  could  see  that  consternation  and 
confusion  reigned.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  the  pansies  ;  they  love  rain  in 
watering-pots  morning  and  evening,  and  a 
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bright  sun  all  day,  and  this  downpour 
disconcerts  them  altogether.  They  cry 
out,  every  one  of  them,  against  the  waste 
and  improvidence  of  it.  For  another 
month  they  will  go  on  opening  fresh  buds 
and  uttering  fresh  protests,  plainly  disputing 
among  themselves  whether  under  such 
averse  circumstances  life  is  worth  living  ; 
and  one  sad  day  I  shall  find  that  they  have 
decided  it  is  not.  I  am  always  sorry  to 
see  the  last  pansy  leave  the  garden  ;  it 
goes  with  such  regret. 

I  intended  to  be  undisturbed  and  normal, 
and  to  accomplish  pages ;  but  1  find  you 
cannot  think  in  heavy  rain.  It  is  too  fierce, 
too  attacking.  You  know  that  it  will  not  do 
you  any  harm,  but  your  nerves  are  not  con- 
vinced ;  you  can  only  wait  in  a  kind  of 
physical  suspense,  like  the  cows  in  the  fields, 
whose  single  idea,  I  am  sure,  is,  "  How  soon 
will  it  be  over  ?  " 

Well  I  knew  it  would  not  be  over  for 
ninety  days,  and  already  there  were  drops 
on  the  inside  of  the  green  umbrella.    I  was 
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seriously  weighing  the  situation,  when  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  appeared  upon  the  verandah. 
He  had  come  out  to  say  that  the  rains 
always  broke  with  thunderstorms,  that  this 
was  practically  a  thunderstorm,  and  that  he 
considered  my  situation,  under  the  tallest 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood,  too  exposed.  He 
had  to  think  of  something  ;  that  was  what 
he  thought  of,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  it 
convincing.  "  Shall  I  take  it  for  granted,"  I 
inquired  blandly,  "  whenever  it  comes  down 
in  bucketsful  like  this,  that  there  is  thunder 
in  the  air,  and  come  in  ? "  and  Tiglath- 
Pileser  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  as 
well. 

So  I  am  in — in  to  spend  the  day.  It  does 
not  sound  in  any  way  remarkable,  which 
shows  how  entirely  custom  is  our  measure 
for  the  significance  of  things.  It  is  really  an 
excursion  into  the  known  and  familiar 
become  unusual  and  exciting  by  banish- 
ment ;  and  it  brings  one  fresh  sense  of  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  make  life — almost  any- 
vivid  and  interesting  by  a  discreet  and  care- 
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ful  use  of  abstinence.  I  am  not  praising  the 
pleasures  of  the  anchorite  ;  his  is  an  undis- 
criminating  experience  upon  quite  a  lower 
plane  ;  but  oh,  restraint,  the  discipline  of  the 
greedy  instinct,  how  it  brings  out  the  colours 
of  life  !  To  have  learnt  this  lesson  only 
makes  it  worth  while  to  have  come  through 
the  world.  People  to  whom  a  roof  is  normal 
have  never,  I  venture  to  say,  known  the 
sense  of  shelter  I  feel  to-day,  the  full  inclo- 
sure  of  the  four  walls,  the  independence  of 
the  dry  floor.  The  hill-man  who  watches 
the  long  slant  of  the  rain  into  the  valley 
from  a  cave  out  there  on  the  road  to  Thibet, 
where  a  little  heap  of  cold  embers  often  tells 
of  his  refuging,  may  offer  me  intelligent 
sympathy — I  should  criticise  any  one  else's. 

Meanwhile  I  have  been  criticising  other 
things.  The  house  is  a  place  of  shelter  ;  it 
is  also  a  place  of  confinement,  and  there  are 
corners  where  the  blessed  air  does  not 
sufficiently  circulate.  This,  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, is  generally  accepted,  but  unless  you 
pass  a  good  deal  of  time  out  of  doors  you 
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can  never  know  it  as  a  fact.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  result  of  living  in  the 
open  air  that  to  the  nose  thus  accustomed 
there  are  twice  as  many  smells  in  the  world 
as  there  were  before.  I  have  discovered 
them  in  various  places  this  morning — here  a 
suggestion  of  kerosene,  there  a  flavour  of 
cheese,  in  another  spot  a  reminiscence  of 
Tiglath-Pileser's  pipe.  I  even  pretend  to 
know  that  it  was  his  meerschaum  and  not 
his  briar,  though  Thisbe  thinks  this  pre- 
posterous. Thisbe  thinks  me  preposterous 
altogether,  vainly  sniffing  for  the  odours 
which  offend  me,  and  begging  me  to  desist 
from  opening  windows  and  letting  in  the 
rain.  Dumboo,  more  practical,  goes  care- 
fully round  after  me  and  closes  each  in  turn 
as  soon  as  I  have  left  the  room,  with  an 
air  of  serious  perturbation — who  can  be 
jewabdeh  (answer-giving)  for  the  acts  of  a 
mad  mistress  ?  I  have  finally  subsided  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  window  in  the  break- 
fast-room, with  the  garden  and  the  rain 
outside. 
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I  have  been  allowed  to  understand  that 
I  am  to  have  a  present  shortly,  and  I 
may  choose  my  present.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  vainly  revolving  the  matter  ; 
the  world  seems  so  full  of  desirable  articles 
that  one  does  not  want ;  but  here  an  inspira- 
tion visits  me  ;  I  will  have  another  window 
in  the  breakfast-room.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  it ;  nothing  but  a  wall  in  the  way. 
Where  this  blank  wall,  covered  with  wall- 
paper, now  blocks  the  vision,  another  square 
of  garden  shall  appear  ;  it  will  let  in  a  line 
of  blue  hill,  most  of  the  pencil-cedar,  a 
corner  of  the  rose-bushes,  and  a  whole 
company  of  poppies  and  corn-bottles.  A 
carpenter  from  Jullunder  will  make  it  in  a 
week — Jullunder  thrives  upon  the  export  of 
carpenters  to  the  hills — and  it  will  be  a  most 
delicious  present,  giving  a  pleasure  every 
morning  freshly  new,  much  better  than  any- 
thing that  would  have  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
drawer.  Also  when  we  go  away  I  shall  be 
able,  without  a  pang  of  self-sacrifice,  to  leave 
it  behind  for  the  enjoyment  of  other  people, 
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which  is  quite  the  most  pleasing  kind  of 
benefit  to  confer. 

Very  heavily  it  descends,  this  first  burst  of 
the  rains.  The  garden  is  bowed  under  it ; 
from  far  and  near  comes  the  sound  of  rush- 
ing water  down  the  khud-sides.  The  great 
valleys  beyond  the  paling  are  brimful  of  grey, 
impenetrable  vapour,  as  if  the  clouds  even 
in  dissolving  were  too  heavy  to  carry  them- 
selves. From  my  asylum  nothing  appears 
to  stir  or  speak  except  the  rain.  The 
day  weeps  fast  and  stormily,  as  if  night 
might  fall  before  she  had  half  deplored 
enough. 

It  would  be  dull  at  the  window  but  for 
the  discovery  I  have  made  in  the  banksia 
over  the  arched  trellis  which  stands  across 
the  garden  walk  that  runs  round  the 
roses.  Here  I  strongly  suspect  the  brown 
bird  has  an  establishment,  and  a  sitting  hen. 
So  long  as  I  myself  sat  in  the  garden  I 
never  guessed  it,  he  was  too  clever ;  but 
he  did  not  dream,  I  suppose,  that  I  would 
take  to  spying  upon  him  in  ambush  like 
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this,  and  from  here  his  conduct  looks 
most  husbandly.  The  brown  bird  joined  us 
one  afternoon  about  a  fortnight  ago,  while 
we  were  having  tea  on  the  verandah.  He 
perched  on  a  flowerpot  and  hinted,  in  the 
most  engaging  way,  that  the  ground  was 
baked  and  worms  were  scarce,  and  we  made 
him  feel  so  welcome  to  crumbs  that  he  has 
constantly  dropped  in  upon  us  since.  He  is 
most  venturesome  with  us  ;  he  will  run  under 
our  chairs  and  under  the  table,  and  he  loves 
to  slip  in  and  out  of  hiding  among  the  flower- 
pots. He  goes  with  little  leaps  and  bounds, 
like  a  squirrel ;  and  he  whistles  with  such 
melody  that  one  might  very  well  think  him 
a  thrush.  I  thought  him  a  thrush,  until  one 
afternoon  Tiglath-Pileser  said  aggressively, 
"  I  don't  believe  that  bird  is  a  thrush." 

"  Pray,  then,"  said  I,  "what  is  he  ?" 

"He  belongs,  nevertheless,"  said  Tiglath- 
Pileser  judicially,  "  to  the  Passeres." 

"  If  I  asked  your  name,"  said  Delia,  who 
was  there,  "  I  should  not  be  grateful  to  be 
told  that  you  were  one  of  the  primates," 
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and  we  laughed  at  the  master  of  the 
house. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  he  ;  "  I  should  call  him 
a  robin." 

"  He's  got  no  red  breast,"  I  brought  forth, 
out  of  the  depth  of  my  ignorance. 

"  He  has  a  reddish  spot  under  each  ear," 
said  Tiglath-Pileser  ;  "  and  mark  how  his  tail 
turns  up." 

"  I  am  no  ornithologist,"  I  said.  "  His  tail 
turns  up." 

"  How  little  one  realises,"  quoth  Thisbe 
pensively,  "  that  a  bird  has  ears." 

"  I  think,"  said  Tiglath-Pileser,  "  that  I 
can  decide  this  matter,"  and  disappeared  into 
the  house.  "  He  has  gone  to  get  a  book," 
said  Delia,  "  that  will  settle  youf  dear  lady, 
you  and  your  thrush,"  and  presently  he  came 
out  triumphant  as  she  said,  with  "  Wander- 
ings of  a  Naturalist  in  India." 

Although  differing  altogether  in  the 
colour  of  its  plumage  from  the  European 
robin/ "  he  read  aloud,  " 1  there  is  great 
similarity  in  their  habits.    It  frisks  before 
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the  door  and  picks  up  crumbs,  jerking  its 
tail  as  it  hops  along.  How  often  have 
associations  of  home  been  brought  to  mind 
by  seeing  this  pretty  little  warbler  pursuing 
its  gambols  before  the  door  of  an  Eastern 
bungalow  ! ' " 

"Well,"  said  I,  "not  often,  because  of 
course  we  did  not  recognise  it,  but  in  future 
they  always  will  be." 

And  at  that  moment  the  pretty  little 
warbler  put  himself  in  profile  on  the  paling 
before  us,  and  threw  out  his  little  waistcoat 
and  threw  back  his  little  head  and  whistled, 
and  we  all  cried  out  that  he  had  established 
his  identity ;  there  could  not  be  any  doubt 
of  it,  in  face  of  that  brave  and  dainty 
attitude.  There  are  some  things  a  bird 
never  could  pick  up. 

So  it  is  a  robin  that  has  gone  to  house- 
keeping there  in  the  close-cut  banksia.  He 
is  a  devoted  mate ;  he  knows  by  heart, 
perhaps  by  experience,  how  necessary  it  is 
to  encourage  dull  little  wives  on  the  nest ; 
and  neglectful  of  the  hard-beating  storm  he 
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perches  as  near  her  as  may  be  and  sends 
out  every  dulcet  variation  he  can  think  of. 
To  the  prisoner  in  the  house  it  seems  a 
supreme  note  of  hope,  this  bird  singing  in 
the  rain. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


I FIND  it  desirable  to  sit  more  and  more 
out  in  the  rain.  A  little  stouter  pro- 
tection, a  little  more  determination,  and  the 
cane  chair  will  soon  weather  anything. 
There  are  still  tempestuous  half-hours  which 
drive  me  as  far  as  the  verandah,  but  I  am 
growing  every  day  more  used  to  the  steady 
beat  and  drip  about  my  defences,  and  I 
now  know  precisely  the  term  of  resistance 
of  every  umbrella  in  the  house.  One  after 
the  other  I  put  them  to  the  proof ;  on  a 
really  wet  day  I  discourage  three  or  four. 
An  occasional  pelting  of  my  person  does 
not  trouble  me,  I  am  very  waterproof ;  but 
when  drops  descend  upon  this  fair  page 
and  confuse  its  sentiments  I  call  loudly  for 
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another  umbrella.  Constantly,  no  doubt, 
the  cane  chair  under  the  conifer  grows  a 
stranger  spectacle ;  but  my  family  have 
become  accustomed  to  it,  and  there  is  no 
one  else  to  see.  The  occasional  rickshaw 
that  passes  along  the  road  above  pays 
attention  to  nothing,  but  goes  as  fast  as  it 
can,  with  the  hood  up,  like  a  deranged 
beetle,  and  if  any  one  rides  past  it  is  with 
bent  head  and  flying  mackintosh.  I  have 
the  world  very  much  to  myself,  most  of  the 
mountains,  when  I  can  see  them,  and  all 
the  garden.  And  it  is  full  of  rewards  and 
satisfactions,  this  rainy  world.  The  wind 
that  pushes  the  clouds  up  here  blows  over 
a  thousand  miles  of  sun  and  sand,  and 
draws  a  balm  from  the  desert  to  mingle 
with  its  cool  dampness  delicious  to  breathe, 
like  a  cooled  drink  to  the  lungs.  It  cannot  be 
tasted  in  the  house  because  of  the  prevailing 
flavour  of  carpets  and  curtains.  Nor  can 
anybody  know,  who  has  not  sat  out  under 
it,  the  delight  of  the  slow  termination  of  a 
shower,  the  spacing  lines  and  the  sparser 
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drop-dancers  on  the  gravel,  the  jolly 
irregular  drip  from  the  branches  on  your 
umbrella,  the  wraiths  of  mist  skimming  over 
the  drive  and  the  faint  thin  veil  slanting 
against  the  deodars  into  which  it  all  dis- 
solves. So  invariably  we  are  careful  to  wait 
in  the  house  "  until  it  is  over  " — quite  over. 
A  pencil-cedar,  too,  very  wet,  with  a  drop  at 
the  end  of  every  spine  and  a  soft  grey  light 
shining  through  it,  is  a  good  thing  to  look 
up  into.  "  As  if  it  were  candied,"  as  Thisbe 
politely  conceded,  and  departed  at  once 
into  the  house  out  of  the  damp. 

For  the  first  time  I  have  this  year  a  rains 
garden.  It  is  a  thing  anybody  may  have, 
but  very  few  people  do.  As  a  rule  gardens 
in  our  part  of  the  world  are  handed  over  in 
the  rains  to  slugs  and  their  own  resources. 
The  resources  of  a  garden,  left  to  itself,  are 
hardly  ever  suspected.  It  is  impossible, 
people  say,  to  keep  it  down,  and  they  sit 
comfortably  in  the  house  looking  out  upon 
the  impossibility.  In  the  hot  weather  they 
say  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  up.  They 
o 
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complain  that  they  are  here  for  so  short  a 
time  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  any- 
thing. Most  people  are  transitory  in  our 
little  town  certainly  ;  it  is  generally  only  a 
year  or  two  in  Paradise  and  then  down 
again  into  the  Pit ;  but  why  that  year  or  two 
should  be  thought  less  worth  than  others  of 
their  lives  I  never  can  quite  understand. 
Especially  as  a  flower  takes  such  a  little 
while  to  come  to  you.  But  people  are  just 
people. 

To  me,  of  course,  peculiarly  situated  under 
a  conifer,  a  rains  garden  was  a  peremptory 
necessity,  and  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind's 
eye  for  months.  There  was  an  unavoidable 
fortnight,  when  the  earlier  flowers  were 
going  out  and  the  others  only  answering  my 
invitation  as  it  were,  promising  to  come, 
which  was  not  quite  cheerful.  The  sweet- 
peas  fluttered  for  days  about  the  verandah 
before  they  would  submit  to  be  beaten 
down,  and  the  roses,  those  that  were  left, 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  for  a  long  time 
in  ladies'  bonnets.    The  mignonette  grew 
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leggy  and  curious,  spreading  in  all  directions, 
and  forgetting  to  flower,  with  a  smell,  more- 
over, like  decaying  cabbage,  deplorable  in 
mignonette  ;  and  the  petunias  went  off  with 
draggled  petticoats,  which  must  have  been 
distressing  to  a  flower  whose  principal 
virtue  is  her  neat  and  buxom  appearance. 
The  snap-dragons  and  the  corn-bottles  are 
just  holding  on  anyhow,  and  the  phloxes 
seem  not  to  know  what  to  do ;  but  the 
poppies  were  dashed  out  in  a  single  night, 
and  quantities  of  things  in  pots  have  been 
considerately  removed  by  Atma  to  the  back 
parts,  there  to  meet  dissolution  in  private. 

But  now  everything  that  craves  or  loves 
the  rain  is  coming  on.  I  should  not  be  so 
proud  of  my  potato-vine,  I  did  not  plant  it, 
but  somebody,  probably,  who  looked  down 
from  here  and  saw  the  flame  of  the  Mutiny 
light  up  the  land.  He  has  my  thanks  ;  he 
has  left  for  himself  a  steadfast  memorial. 
So  eager  is  it  to  do  him  credit  that  after 
every  May  shower  a  twig  will  clothe  itself  in 
white  ;  and  now,  when  the  time  is  fully 
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come,  it  trembles  everywhere  over  the  paling 
against  the  sky  and  heaps  up  its  blossoms 
among  its  glossy  leaves  like  snow.  That  is 
not  idle  simile ;  it  takes  blue  shadows  and 
fills  up  chinks,  it  is  exactly  like  snow.  The 
verandah  is  odorous  with  lilies,  from  the 
tall  curling  Japanese  kind,  as  opulent  as  a 
lily  can  be,  to  the  simple  and  delicate  day 
lilies  that  love  this  world  so  little.  All  the 
lilies  live  in  the  verandah  except  the 
strenuous  peppered  orange  kind  which 
Tiglath-Pileser  declares  is  not  the  tiger- 
lily,  and  which  bears  itself  most  gallantly 
under  the  rain,  standing  like  a  street  lamp 
in  the  darkest  corners,  and  those  strange 
crimson  and  yellow  Tigridae  (I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  know  their  Christian  name)  that 
roll  so  unexpectedly,  with  us,  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning.  I  must  say  I  like  a  flower 
that  you  can  depend  upon.  Mr.  Johnson 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Tigridae,  so  I 
suppose  they  are  common  enough,  but  to 
me  they  were  new  and  very  remarkable, 
and  when  they  began  to  come  out  I  asked 
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Thalia  to  lunch  to  see  them.  When  she 
arrived,  at  two  o'clock,  every  one  of  them 
had  gone  into  the  likeness  of  a  duck's  head, 
with  a  satirical  red  and  yellow  eye  that 
almost  winked  at  us.  I  was  prepared  to 
ask  Thalia  to  admire  the  Tigrida ;  such 
conduct  puts  one  off.  I  am  still  willing  to 
concede  that  it  is  wonderful ;  but  you  do 
not  want  a  flower  to  astonish  you ;  its 
functions  are  quite  different.  I  have  taken 
occasion  to  point  this  out  to  Thisbe,  when 
she  complains  that  she  is  not  original. 

Tall  stalks  of  tuberose — quite  three  feet- 
stand  among  the  rose  bushes  in  front  of  the 
drawing-room  windows ;  but  they  turn 
brown  almost  as  fast  as  they  open  ;  next 
year  I  will  plant  them  under  the  eaves,  for 
more  shelter.  A  clump  of  cannas,  spikes  of 
flame,  waving  splendid  Italian  and  African 
leaves,  red-brown  and  brown-green,  with 
coleas  of  all  colours  sitting  round  their 
feet,  lord  it  at  chosen  corners  on  each  side 
of  the  drive.  Even  on  a  shelf  you  may 
have  features ;  it  is  all  a  matter  of  relation. 
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If  your  scale  is  only  low  enough,  the 
most  surprising  incident  is  possible,  and  of 
this  the  moral  certainly  lies  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it.  Masses  of  pink  and  white 
hydrangeas  on  this  principle  make  the 
garden  look  like  a  Japanese  print — they  are 
so  big  and  blotchy  and  yet  so  simply, 
elegantly  effective.  They  are  distributed 
wherever  a  tub  will  improve  the  shelf- 
scape  ;  like  Diogenes,  the  hydrangea  must 
have  his  tub.  Put  him  in  the  ground,  and 
at  once  he  grows  woody  and  branchy  and 
leafy,  imagining  perhaps  that  he  is  intended 
to  become  a  shrub.  Thus  he  can  be  seen 
to  profit  by  his  limitations — of  how  many 
more  of  us  may  this  be  said  ?  The  lobelia — 
a  garden  should  always  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  lobelia,  to  give  it  hope — is  flushing 
into  the  thick  young  leaf,  with  a  twinkle 
here  and  there  to  show  what  it  could  do  if 
the  rain  would  stop  for  just  ten  minutes ; 
and  the  salvia  is  presently  blue,  though 
sparingly,  as  is  its  nature.  The  fuchsias 
care  nothing  for  the  rain,  and  are  full  of 
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flounces,  purple  and  pink ;  but  nobody 
takes  it  quite  like  the  begonias,  who  sit  up 
unblinking  crimson  and  brickdust  and 
mother  of  pearl,  with  their  gay  yellow  hearts 
in  their  splendid  broad  petals,  saying  plainly, 
"We  like  this."  And  dahlias  everywhere, 
single  and  double,  opening  a  cheerful  eye 
upon  a  very  wet  world.  The  dahlia  took 
possession  of  Simla — I  have  looked  it  up — 
the  same  year  the  Government  of  India  did, 
and  it  has  made  itself  equally  at  home.  It 
grows  profusely  not  only  in  our  bits  of 
garden,  but  everywhere  along  the  khud-sides 
that  border  the  public  highways.  It  mixes 
itself  up  with  finance  and  foreign  relations ; 
it  nods  under  the  telegraph  office,  and 
sways  about  the  Military  Department.  It 
does  as  it  pleases — no  one  attempts  to 
govern  it ;  it  paints  our  little  mountain 
town  with  the  colours  of  fantasy  and  of 
freedom. 

Sunflowers  and  nasturtiums  take  as  kindly 
to  bureaucratic  conditions.  We  consider 
them  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  and  plant 
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them  all  behind,  the  sunflower  tall  along  the 
lattice  between  us  and  the  road  above,  the 
nasturtiums  scrambling  and  blazing  down 
the  khud-side  beneath.  The  nasturtiums 
make  a  mere  cloth  of  gold,  there  is  not 
much  entertainment  to  be  got  out  of  them  ; 
but  on  heavily  pouring  days,  when  I  have 
betaken  myself  to  the  attic  window  level 
with  them,  I  have  found  good  company  in 
the  sunflowers.  Thoughtfully  considered, 
the  sunflower  has  no  features  to  speak  of ; 
an  eye,  and  you  have  mentioned  them  all ; 
yet  many  comedians  might  envy  that 
furnishing.  His  personality  is  evasive  :  I 
have  idly  tried  to  draw  him  and  have 
reproduced  a  sunflower  but  no  gentleman. 
It  lies  in  a  nuance  of  light  across  that 
expressive  round,  which  may  say  anything, 
or  merely  stare.  One  looks  intelligently  to 
the  west,  another  hopefully  to  the  east. 
Two  little  ones  cower  together ;  another 
glances  confidently  up  at  its  tall  mother ; 
another  folds  its  leaves  under  its  chin  and 
considers  the  whole  question  of  life  with 
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philosophy.  On  a  particularly  wet  day  I 
find  a  note  to  the  effect  that  a  small  sun- 
flower called  across  to  me,  "  I  am  just  out 
this  morning,  and  it's  pouring.  A  nice  look- 
out, but  I'll  try  to  bear  up."  That  was  the 
day  on  which  I  distinctly  saw  a  sunflower 
shut  its  eye* 

With  Tiglath-Pileser  everything  is 
secondary  at  present  to  the  state  of  the 
drains  and  the  kitchen  roof.  The  drains 
are  open  channels  down  the  khud-side,  the 
kitchen  roof  is  of  tin,  and  when  it  leaks 
enough  to  put  the  fire  out  the  cook  comes 
and  complains.  He  is  a  Moog  cook,  which 
means  that  he  prefers  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable, so  he  waits  until  it  is  actually  out 
before  he  says  anything.  When,  between 
showers,  we  walk  abroad  upon  the  shelf  my 
footsteps  naturally  tend  to  the  border  where 
the  wild  puce-coloured  Michaelmas  daisies 
are  thickening  among  the  golden-rod,  and 
the  master's  would  take  the  straightest 
direction  to  the  plumber  and  the  coolies 
who  are  making  another  stone  ditch  for 
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him.  To  me  there  is  no  joy  in  repairing  a 
kitchen  roof — though  indeed  we  should  be 
thankful  to  have  one  to  repair,  knowing  as 
we  do  a  married  couple  living  in  Ajmere 
who  are  obliged  to  keep  house  and  cook  in 
a  mausoleum  with  nine  domes.  Nor  can 
I  ever  decide  whether  it  should  be  tarred 
or  painted;  while  to  Tiglath-Pileser  the 
union  of  Michaelmas  daisies  and  the 
golden-rod,  though  pleasing,  is  a  matter  of 
trivial  importance.  So  we  have  agreed 
upon  the  principle  of  a  fair  partition  of 
interest.  He  comes  and  assumes  moderate 
enthusiasm  before  my  hedge  of  purple  and 
yellow ;  I  go  and  pronounce  finally  that 
nothing  could  be  uglier  than  either  paint 
or  tar  for  the  kitchen  roof.  By  such 
small  compromises  as  these  people  may 
hold  each  other  in  the  highest  estimation 
for  years. 

The  consideration  of  the  kitchen  roof 
reminds  me  of  poor  Delia,  from  whom  I 
had  a  letter  this  morning.  She  has  rejoined 
her  husband  in  a  frontier  outpost,  where 
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the  Department  of  Military  Works  had 
somewhat  neglected  the  quarters.  Their 
position — that  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Delia — 
in  this  weather  is  trying  to  a  degree.  In 
a  particularly  heavy  storm  recently  the  rain 
came  in  upon  them  in  such  floods  that  they 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  table. 
Imagine  the  knock  of  a  stranger  at  the  gate 
under  such  circumstances  !  It  was  better 
than  that — it  was  the  knock  of  a  wayfaring 
Sapper  come  to  inspect  the  bungalow.  How 
great  must  Delia's  joy  have  been  in  making 
him  comfortable  under  the  table !  And 
there  they  sat,  all  three,  for  fifteen  mortal 
hours,  subsisting — for  the  cook-house  was 
carried  away — upon  ginger-nuts  and  choco- 
lates and  a  bottle  of  anchovies.  The 
more  remote  service  of  the  Imperial  Idea 
involves  some  serious  situations.  The 
Sapper,  Delia  writes,  went  forth  no  longer 
a  stranger;  fifteen  hours  spent  together 
under  a  table  would  naturally  make  a  bond 
for  life.  One  might  also  trust  Delia,  whose 
mission  is  everywhere  to  strike  a  note  of 
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gaiety  and  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  to 
give  the  circumstance  a  character  suffi- 
ciently memorable.  Almost,  if  four  would 
not  have  been  a  crowd,  I  could  have  wished 
myself  there,  too,  under  the  table. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


I HAVE  heard  crying  in  the  nursery;  it 
is  the  most  babyish  land  plaintive  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  birds'  note,  but  it  grows 
daily  stronger,  more  importunate.  The 
parent  birds  utter  six  notes,  dwelling  on 
the  fourth  in  long  musical  appeal ;  the 
babies  have  learned  only  the  fourth,  the  one 
that  really  tells  when  you  are  hungry  ;  it  is 
a  little  pipe  ridiculous  to  tears.  The  pretty 
warbler  pursues  his  gambols  more  energeti- 
cally than  ever,  before  the  door  of  our 
Eastern  bungalow  now ;  his  wife  comes  with 
him,  and  they  are  more  punctual  than  we 
are  at  meals,  always  in  the  verandah,  on  the 
impatient  hop,  for  breakfast  and  lunch  and 
tea,  though  dinner-time   finds  them  re- 
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luctantly  in  bed.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  I  am  late  in  the  morning  the  father 
bird  comes  to  my  bedroom  window  and  asks 
whether  I  am  aware  that  I  am  keeping  two 
families  waiting — if  that  is  not  his  idea  why 
does  he  so  markedly  whistle  there  ?  Further, 
I  expect  to  be  believed  when  I  say  that  I 
whistle  him  my  apologies  and  he  replies, 
and  we  frequently  have  quite  long  con- 
versations through  the  window  before  I 
actually  appear.  They  are  such  a  young 
couple,  and  so  absorbed  in  their  domestic 
affairs  that  we  take  a  great  interest  in  them. 
It  is  a  delight  to  find  out  a  bird's  doings 
and  plans,  and  his  nest  is  the  only  clue. 
At  other  times  how  private  they  are,  the 
birds !  We  know  that  they  are  about,  and 
that  is  all. 

One  real  service  I  have  been  able  to  render 
the  robins  in  throwing  stones  at  the  crows. 
The  crow  has  a  sleek  and  clerical  exterior, 
but  inside  he  is  as  black-hearted  a  villain 
as  wears  feathers.  He  is  a  killer  and  eater 
of  other  people's  offspring.    Early  in  the 
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season  he  marks  the  nest,  but  eggs  are  not 
good  enough  for  him;  he  waits  until 
hatching  time  is  well  over,  and  then 
descends  upon  it  with  his  great  sharp  jaws, 
ravaging  and  devouring.  The  other  day  a 
young  bird  took  refuge  from  a  crow  in  my 
bath-room.  It  was  huddled  up  in  a  corner, 
and  I  thought  it  a  rat,  but  closer  approach 
revealed  it  a  baby  myna,  and  through  the 
open  door  I  saw  the  enemy's  impudent 
black  head  peering  in.  He  sailed  away 
with  imprecations  on  his  beak,  and  the 
myna  was  restored  to  its  family.  Atma 
fortunately  knew  where  they  lived.  Two 
crows  have  marked  our  robins  for  their 
next  dinner,  and  I  am  much  interrupted  by 
the  necessity  for  disappointing  them.  I 
must  say  one  is  not  disposed  by  such  a 
circumstance  as  a  nest  to  an  over-confident 
belief  in  those  disguising  arrangements  of 
nature  that  are  so  much  vaunted  in  books 
of  popular  science.  What  could  betray  a 
nestful  to  the  marauder  more  quickly  than 
this  perpetual  treble  chorus  ?    Nothing,  I 
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am  sure,  unless  the  valiant  declamation  of 
its  papa,  who  sometimes  takes  an  exposed 
perch  and  tells  the  world  exactly  what  he 
would  do  to  a  crow,  if  he  could  only  catch 
him.  Why  are  not  young  birds  taught  the 
wisdom  of  silence  and  old  ones  the  folly  of 
vaunting  ?  Because  birds  and  lizards  and 
insects  and  things  are  not  taught  half  as 
much  as  we  imagine;  and  as  to  the  pro- 
tective colour  of  a  robin,  I  believe  it  only 
happens  to  be  brown.  In  this  Thisbe 
agrees  with  me ;  the  amount  of  popular 
science  which  is  not  in  Thisbe's  possession 
would  make  many  a  humble  home  happy. 
The  small  events  of  a  garden,  as  I  must 
apologise  for  pointing  out  once  more, 
become  important  to  any  one  who  lies  all 
day,  warm  or  cold,  awake  or  sleepy,  there, 
and  I  went  in  to  tea  lately  bursting  with 
the  information  that  the  tits  had  come. 
"  The  Titts,"  said  Thisbe  meditatively.  "  Did 
we  know  them  last  year  ?  "  "I  rather  think 
we  did,"  I  replied,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Tit.     I  saw  them  this  morning,  but  they 
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didn't  leave  cards."  At  which  I  was  obliged 
to  dodge  a  suddenly  illumined,  perfectly 
undeserved,  sofa-cushion. 

The  garden  is  full  of  birds  just  now. 
They  are  for  ever  wanting  to  make  new 
introductions,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pursue  the  simplest  train  of  thought.  None 
of  them  are  very  constant  except  the  robins 
and  the  woodpeckers  and  a  pair  of  mynas 
that  have  built  in  a  disused  chimney  and 
squeal  defiance  at  the  crows  all  day  long 
from  the  eaves  trough — no  crow  was  ever 
yet  bold  enough  to  go  down  a  chimney 
after  his  prey.  The  rest  come  and  go.  I 
never  know  what  they  are  at,  or  even,  to 
tell  the  truth,  how  to  address  them.  They 
appear  suddenly  out  of  nowhere,  and  fly  in 
companies  from  tree  to  tree,  or  settle  down 
to  an  industrious  meal  all  together  under 
the  rose  bushes,  as  if  by  common  consent 
they  had  decided  to  picnic  there  ;  perhaps 
I  shall  not  see  them  again  for  two  or  three 
days.  Among  the  branches  they  take  one 
direction ;  the  tiny  tree-climbers  with  yellow- 
p 
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green  breasts  are  like  young  leaves  flying. 
They  add  to  life  a  charming  note  of  the 
unexpected,  these  sudden  flights  of  little 
birds ;   I   wish    I   knew   them  to  speak 

to  #  *  ^ 

It  must  be  explained  that  this  is  the 
following  day,  and  that  an  event  of  a  very 
disturbing  kind  has  taken  place  in  the 
meantime.  The  rain  was  coming  down 
in  sheets  this  morning  as  Tiglath-Pileser 
and  I  stood  by  the  window  after  breakfast. 
From  the  nest  in  the  banksia  came  the  most 
keen  and  mournful  protest.  For  an  instant 
it  would  stop  when  the  old  birds  came  and 
filled  the  little  throats ;  then  the  plaint 
against  life  and  circumstances,  quite  heart- 
breaking in  accents  so  youthful,  would  begin 
again,  and  go  on  until  it  seemed  to  us  too 
grievous  to  be  borne.  Heavily  and  heavily 
fell  the  rain. 

"  I  wonder  the  little  beasts  aren't  drowned 
out,"  said  Tiglath-Pileser.  The  close-cut 
roof  of  the  banksia  seemed  a  very  poor 
protection  to  persons  standing  in  the  house. 
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"  Couldn't  we  do  something  ?.  "  I  sug- 
gested. "An  umbrella?"  But  Tiglath- 
Pileser  thought  an  umbrella  would  be  too 
difficult  to  fix.  He  went  away,  however, 
and  out  of  his  own  wisdom  and  under- 
standing he  produced  a  mackintosh.  This 
with  a  walking-stick  and  infinite  pains  and 
precautions  he  spread  over  the  banksia,  the 
rain  descending  upon  his  devoted  head,  I 
admonishing  from  the  window.  The  crying 
ceased  instantly,  and  though  we  waited  for 
some  minutes  it  did  not  recommence. 
Evidently  the  little  things  were  more 
comfortable ;  perhaps  they  had  gone  to 
sleep. 

"That,"  said  I  to  Tiglath-Pileser  as  he 
turned  away,  "was  a  real  kindness." 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  still  at  the 
window.  No  sound  from  the  nest.  At  a 
little  distance  the  mother  bird  hopped 
about  anxiously,  something  evidently  on 
her  mind.  I  watched  her  for  a  long  time, 
and  she  did  not  go  up  to  the  nest.  "  The 
old  birds,"  thought  I,  "  are  afraid  of  the 
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mackintosh.  It  is  better  to  drown  than  to 
starve,"  and  I  picked  my  way  out  among  the 
puddles,  with  a  chair  in  one  hand  and  an 
umbrella  in  the  other,  and  managed  to  get 
the  thing  off.  And  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
trellis,  sat  a  little  helpless  bunch  of  feathers, 
with  round,  bright  eyes,  and  a  heart  beating 
inside,  a  baby  robin  tumbled  out. 

I  picked  the  adventurer  up  and  took  him 
into  the  house.  He  regarded  me  with  dis- 
trust, comfortable  in  the  warmth  of  my 
hand ;  but  when  I  put  him  down  he  sent 
out  no  uncertain  sound  to  say  that  he  was 
unfriended.  I  have  often  tried  to  feed 
fledglings — it  is  an  impossible  charge  ;  and 
my  advice  as  to  this  one  was  to  put  him 
on  the  window-ledge,  where  his  mother 
might  do  it.  There  he  sat  up  with  his 
back  to  the  world,  and  looking  at  me  with 
confidence,  unexpectedly  opened  wide  his 
preposterous  futile  yellow  beak.  It  was  as 
if  a  gnome  had  suddenly  spoken — before  the 
gaping  demand  I  was  helpless,  full  of  con- 
sternation.   "You  pathetic  little  idiot,"  I 
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reflected  aloud,  "  what  can  /  do  for  you  ? " 
and,  of  course,  by  the  time  bread  and  water 
arrived  the  beak  was  hermetically  sealed,  as 
usual.  I  sat  down  with  confidence,  however, 
to  await  events,  and  presently  the  small 
brown  mother,  saying  all  sorts  of  things  in 
an  undertone,  came  slipping  in  and  out 
among  the  rose  stems  below ;  and,  with 
much  relief,  I  saw  the  wanderer  drop  over 
the  sill  and  join  her.  They  made  off 
together  very  quietly,  and  again  I  watched, 
uneasily,  the  nest.  No  sound,  no  parent 
birds,  and  as  time  went  on  still  silence  and 
abandonment.  I  decided  that  the  young 
ones  had  been  drowned  or  chilled  to  death 
before  we  thought  of  protecting  them,  that 
the  friendly  mackintosh  had  come  too  late  ; 
and  in  some  depression  I  went  out  to  see. 
By  standing  on  a  chair  I  could  just  reach, 
and  thrusting  my  hand  through  the  wet 
leaves,  I  felt  for  the  little  corpses.  The 
nest  was  empty ! 

It  is  a  novel  and  rather  a  laughable  sensa- 
tion to  be  taken  in — completely  sold — by  a 
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bird.  How  she  managed  it  I  cannot  imagine, 
for  it  all  happened  under  my  eyes,  and  I  saw 
nothing  ;  but  one  by  one  she  must  have 
enticed  her  family  out  into  a  most  unattractive 
world  some  days  before  their  time,  alarmed 
at  the  shrouding  mackintosh.  The  last  had 
got  only  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  trellis  when 
I  found  it.  She  had  outwitted  Providence. 
I  sent  for  Atma,  and  together  we  prowled 
and  searched  about  the  garden  in  the 
lessening  rain.  Presently  he  paused  be- 
side the  closest  tangles  of  the  potato 
creeper.  "  Chupsie  !  "  1  said  he — the  word 
was  half  a  whisper,  half  a  soft  whistle — 
and  bent  down.  I  looked  too,  and  there 
they  sat  in  a  row,  three  soft,  surprised, 
obedient,  little  feather-balls,  well  hidden, 
and  waiting,  no  doubt,  to  see  what  in  this 
astonishing  wilderness  would  happen  next. 

I  got  back  to  the  window  in  time  to 
receive  the  parent  bird's  opinion  of  me,  full 
throated,  unabridged.    They  poured  it  out 
from  perches   commanding   the  banksia, 
1  Quietly. 
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from  which  they  could  see  the  Thing 
removed  and  their  premature  flitting  quite 
foolish  and  futile.  Plainly  they  connected 
me  with  the  horrid  dream  that  for  an  hour 
had  cloaked  all  their  horizon,  and  it  was  a. 
murderous  scolding.  Ten  days  of  steady 
rain,  and  then  this  misfortune !  Every 
other  bird  was  silent  in  shelter ;  only 
these  two  poured  forth  their  tale  of 
dolorous  injustice.  What  weather  to  be 
obliged  to  fledge  in — pretty  accommoda- 
tion for  a  young  family  in  a  potato- 
creeper  !  Was  I  not  aware  that  they  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  rains  themselves, 
hatched  exactly  this  time  last  year  ?  Could 
I  not  conceive  that  they  might  be  able  to 
mind  their  own  business  ?  "  When  you 
have  quite  finished,"  I  whistled  humbly, 
"  I'll  explain  ; "  but  I  couldn't  get  a  word 
in,  as  the  saying  is,  edgeways,  and  finally 
I  fled,  leaving  them  still  expressing  their 
opinion  of  well-intentioned  people. 
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E  have  arrived  at  September,  and 


*  »  the  rains  are  "  breaking."  For 
two  months  and  a  half  they  have  trampled 
upon  us  steadily,  armies  on  the  march  ; 
now  they  come  in  scattered  battalions,  and 
make  off  as  if  pursued.  The  attack,  too, 
is  erratic  ;  it  will  hammer  hard  upon  the 
kitchen,  while  not  a  drop  falls  on  the 
verandah,  or  a  great  slant  will  sweep 
down  the  nearest  valley  while  we  look 
on  in  dry  security  from  the  shelf.  Here, 
in  the  garden,  a  wall  of  mist  will  often 
surround  me,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly 
inside  ;  it  turns  the  shelf  into  a  room,  and 
makes  one  think  of  the  impalpable  barrier 
of  one's  environment,  possible  to  break  in 
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any  direction  but  never  broken,  always 
there,  the  bound  of  one's  horizon  and  the 
limit  of  one's  activities.  I  wonder  if 
Tiglath-Pileser  will  call  that  far-fetched  ! 

It  is  a  time  of  the  pleasantest  uncertainty 
in  which  one  can  always  say  to  a  friend  who 
wastes  one's  afternoon  agreeably,  "  I  think 
you  had  better  wait  till  it  begins,  and  then  you 
will  have  to  stay  till  it  is  over.  It  is  tempt- 
ing Providence  to  do  anything  else."  I  have 
kept  Thalia  under  the  conifer  through  three 
consecutive  showers  by  this  argument. 

Thin,  ragged,  white  clouds  sail  over  the 
rose  bushes,  just  low  enough  to  touch  the 
fresh  red  shoots,  which  are  now  as  lovely  to 
look  at,  in  new  curling  leaf,  as  ever  they  can 
be  in  full  rose  time.  That,  of  course,  is 
written  when  there  are  no  roses  here  to 
contradict  me.  There  is  one  red-brown 
tone  that  one  never  sees  except  on  a  new 
leafing  rose-bush  and  in  the  eyes  of  some 
animals,  and  there  is  a  purple  which  is 
mixed  nowhere  else  at  all.  And  it  all 
shines — how  it   shines  ! — under  the  soft 
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cloud  fringes,  and  when  by  accident  a 
full-hearted  deep  pink  rose   comes  and 
sits  among  these  young  twigs  and  sprays 
the  sight  gives  that  strange  ache  of  pleasure 
that  hints  how  difficult  perpetual  ecstasy 
would  be  to  bear.    The  rose  bed  sleeps  in 
the  rains,  but  it  sleeps  with  one  eye  open  ; 
I  seldom  look  in  vain  for  at  least  one  flower. 
Now  it  is  full  of  buds  ;  the  rose  of  yesterday 
is  only  waiting  for  to-morrow.  The  Marechal 
Niels  have  waited  in  a  different  way  ;  they 
have  not  put  out  new,  but  they  have  clung 
obstinately  to  the  old  ones.    "  At  once  the 
silken  tassel  of  my  Purse  Fear,  and  its 
Treasure  on  the  Garden  throw"  is  no  part  of 
the  Marechal  Niel's  philosophy.    It  hangs  a 
heavy  head  and  clings  to  every  petal,  re- 
luctantly giving  up  day  by  day  a  moiety 
of  its  sweetness,  and  lasting  so  unwarrant- 
ably long  that,   in  sheer  indignation,  I 
frequently  cut  off  its  head.    The  garden 
rejoices  wildly  now ;  all  the  rains  flowers 
are  gayer  than  ever,  and  daily  confess  to 
the  sun  that  they  never  really  pretended  to 
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do  without  him.  A  new  lease  of  vitality 
has  sprung  up  everywhere;  even  the  poor 
sticks  that  Atma  has  propped  up  the  dahlias 
with  have  forgotten  that  they  have  been  cut 
off  untimely,  and  are  trying  to  bud.  There 
is  sadness  in  this,  and  I  will  not  consider  it. 

The  crows  are  moved  to  speak  in  all  sorts 
of  strange  languages,  including  a  good  deal 
of  English.  One  took  his  seat  on  the  very 
swaying  top  of  a  deodar  this  morning,  and 
distinctly  ejaculated,  "  Oh,  bother!"  "Oh, 
bother!"  "Oh,  bother!"  with  a  guttural, 
throaty  emphasis  that  excited  me  at  last  to 
an  unfriendly  stone  ;  whereat  he  went  from 
bad  to  worse  and  cursed  me.  The  crow 
that  superintends  the  East  is  a  strange  bird, 
never  happy,  seldom  in  a  good  humour. 
He  declaims,  he  soliloquises,  he  frequently 
flies  off  and  says,  "  I'll  inquire ; "  but  his 
principal  note  is  that  of  simple  derision, 
and  he  plainly  finds  humbug  in  everything. 
He  has  no  period  of  tender  innocence ; 
some  crows  are  older  than  others,  but 
nobody  has   ever  seen   a   young  crow. 
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There  is  nothing  like  him  in  England ; 
the  rooks  make  as  much  noise,  perhaps, 
but  only  for  a  little  while  in  the  evening; 
the  crow's  comment  upon  life  is  perpetual. 
Remote,  across  a  valley,  it  is  a  kind  of 
fantastic  chorus  to  the  reckless  course  of 
men ;  overhead  it  is  a  criticism  of  the  most 
impertinent,  and  espionage  without  warrant. 
These,  of  course,  are  only  country  crows ; 
in  the  cities,  like  other  bad  characters,  they 
take  greater  liberties,  becoming  more  objec- 
tionable by  sophistication. 

The  butterflies  have  come  back  as  if  by 
appointment ;  one  big  blue  and  black  fellow 
is  carrying  on  a  violent  flirtation  with  a 
fuchsia  under  my  very  nose.  She  hasn't 
much  honey,  and  he,  according  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  has  hardly  anything  to  extract  it 
with.  I  fear,  in  the  cynicism  of  our  con- 
temporary Gauls,  il  perd  terriblement  son 
temps ;  but  it  seems  to  amuse  them  both,  and 
why  comment  more  severely  upon  the 
charming  fooling  of  affinities  ?  The  butter- 
flies alight  so  differently  now  upon  the 
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gravel  drive,  which  is  still  glistening  wet ; 
they  pause  there  on  lightest  tip-toe  with 
waving  wings ;  a  butterfly  hates  cold  feet. 
The  bees  are  as  busy  and  as  cheery  as  ever  ; 
I  have  wasted  the  last  ten  minutes  in  watch- 
ing a  bumble-bee,  with  the  most  persuasive 
hum,  sucking  the  last  of  their  sweetness  out 
of  the  corn-bottles.  The  bee  clings  and 
the  flower  drops  over  ;  the  old,  pretty  garden 
idyll  never  loses  its  power  to  please.  Dear 
me,  if  it  would  always  rain  and  be  un- 
attractive I  might  get  something  done; 
as  it  is  *  *  *  That  was  rather  a  sharp 
shower,  and  I  noticed  that  the  hawk-moth 
courting  the  salvias  braved  it  through.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  big  drops  would 
have  reduced  him  to  a  tiny  ball  of  wet  fluff 
in  two  minutes  ;  but  he  has  gone  on  darting 
from  flower  to  flower  quite  indifferent. 
Last  night  a  hawk-moth  dined  with  us,  on 
the  dahlias  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  He 
thought  it  a  charming  sunny  day  under  the 
lamps,  and  enjoyed  himself  enormously,  only 
leaving  with  the  ladies,  as  he  objected  to 
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tobacco.  We  should  be  delighted  to  see 
him  again. 

A  morning  ride,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  not 
considered  an  adventure  into  the  world,  and 
morning  rides  are  again  possible  without  the 
risk  of  a  drenching.  I  have  left  Pat  and 
Arabi  in  the  seclusion  of  their  stables  all  this 
time,  but  for  no  fault,  as  we  should  say  if 
we  were  selling  them.  Horses,  I  fear  I  am 
of  those  who  think,  were  created  first  in  a 
mood  of  pure  pleasure,  and  a  careful 
Providence  then  made  men  to  look  after 
them.  I  should  not  like  to  tell  Thisbe  this  ; 
she  takes  the  orthodox  view  about  the 
succession  of  beasts,  and  it  might  make  her 
consider  one  unsound  ;  but  I  do  not  mind 
saying  it  in  print,  where  it  is  likely  to  do 
less  harm.  Besides,  my  friend  the  Bengal 
Lancer,  entirely  agrees  with  me,  and  that  is 
what  one  might  call  a  professional  opinion. 
Pat  and  Arabi  came  walking  in  on  the  shelf 
one  spring  morning  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
very  meek  and  sorry  for  themselves,  having 
climbed  up  every  one  of  fifty-eight  miles  and 
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seven  thousand  feet  on  very  little,  probably, 
but  hay.  They  came  out  of  a  kicking, 
squealing  herd  in  the  Rawalpindi  fair, 
where  Tiglath-Pileser  bought  them  on  a 
day  with  their  full  respective  equipment  of 
hill-ropes,  a  ragged  blanket,  a  tin  bucket, 
and  a  valet  for  less  than  twenty  pounds 
apiece.  The  price  seems  low  when  you 
consider  that  Arabi's  papa  was  a  Persian  of 
pedigree  and  Pat's  an  English  thorough- 
bred. It  is  due  to  certain  liberal  provisions 
of  an  all-wise  Government  which  nobody 
is  compelled  to  discuss  except  the  officials 
of  the  Remount  Department.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  we  do  not  boast  of  their 
connections  on  the  maternal  side,  and  pain- 
fully try  to  subdue  all  characteristics  which 
seem  to  hark  back  that  way.  Their  siring  is 
by  dirty  scrip  established,  but  in  this  country 
it  is  a  wise  foal  that  knows  his  own  mother. 
Arabi  has  a  pink  streak  on  his  nose,  which 
was  plainly  one  of  his  mother's  charms,  but 
this,  as  I  cannot  see  it  when  I  am  on  his 
back,  troubles  me  less  than  his  four  white 
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stockings  and  hoofs  to  match,  which  are  also 
bequeathed  to  him  by  her.  But  his  glossy 
coat  and  the  arch  of  his  neck  and  his  paces 
he  inherits  from  his  distinguished  parent, 
after  whom  also  we  have  had  the  weakness 
to  name  him.  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
Arabi's  tie  with  the  country ;  she  probably 
went  in  an  ekka 1  with  a  string  of  blue  beads 
across  her  forehead ;  but  Pat's  mother's 
family  was  pure  tribal  Waziri,  which  means 
that,  with  the  manners  and  make  of  your 
English  sire,  you  come  into  the  world  with 
the  wiry  alertness  your  maternal  grandfather 
learned  in  getting  round  lofty  mountain 
corners  in  a  hurry,  and  a  way  of  lifting  your 
feet  in  trotting  over  stony  country  that  is 
pretty  to  see,  and  a  pride  in  your  dark  grey 
coat  and  iron  muscles  that  there  is  no  need 
to  conceal  either.  Of  course  you  may  also 
inherit  the  Waziri  irritability  of  temperament. 
Pat,  in  a  moment  of  annoyance  one  day 
early  last  season,  cow-kicked  the  Head  of  the 
Army  Veterinary  Department ;  but  that  was 

1  Country  cart. 
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before  he  had  been  long  enough  in  Simla  to 
know  who  people  were.  He  would  not 
dream  of  doing  such  a  thing  now  ;  at  least 
he  might  dream  of  it,  but  that  is  all.  He  is 
a  noble  animal,  and  he  has  his  ambitions.  I 
sometimes  think  they  are  directed  against 
the  pair  of  fat  Australian  cobs  that  draw  the 
carriage  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Waziris 
of  all  classes  dislike  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  and  Pat  may  very  well  have  a  blood 
feud  on  his  hoofs  to  avenge. 

Pat  is  the  prouder,  the  more  daring  animal, 
of  the  two  ;  Arabi  merely  champs  and  pre- 
tends to  bite  his  groom,  to  show  that  he  too 
is  of  noble  blood.  Pat  will  take  the  lead 
past  a  perambulator  any  day,  and  will  only 
slightly  consider  a  length  of  unexpected 
drain-pipe  along  the  road.  But  even  Pat 
has  his  objects  of  suspicion,  and  chief 
among  them  is  a  man — any  man  on  foot 
in  black  clothes.  At  such  a  person  he  will 
always  shy  violently.  This  is  a  cause  of 
great  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  to 
us.  There  is  one  wholly  inoffensive 
Q 
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gentleman,  rather  stout,  who  beams  upon 
the  world  through  his  spectacles  with  un- 
varying amiability,  whose  respectable  oc- 
cupation no  doubt  compels  him  to  wear 
black,  and  whom  it  is  our  lot  con- 
stantly to  meet.  Neither  soft  words  nor 
smiting  will  induce  Pat  to  pass  this  person 
without  a  wild,  affrighted  curve  away  from 
him.  The  first  time  he  smiled  ;  the  second 
time  he  looked  mildly  surprised ;  the  third 
time  he  mantled  with  indignation  ;  and  now 
he  always  mantles.  It  has  gone,  I  assure 
you,  quite  beyond  a  joke.  And  we,  what  can 
we  do  ?  You  cannot  apologise  for  a  thing 
like  that.  The  usual  course  when  a  pony 
shies  is  to  take  him  up  to  the  object  and  let 
him  sniff  it  so  that  he  will  know  better  next 
time,  but  how  ask  an  elderly  self-respecting 
gentleman  to  allow  himself  to  be  sniffed  in 
that  way  ?  This  morning  I  saw  the  object 
coming,  and  had  an  inspiration.  "  Let  us 
turn  round,"  said  I  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  "  and 
let  him  pass  us"  So  we  turned  and  waited, 
with  the  air  of  expecting  some  one  from  the 
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opposite  direction.  The  man  in  black  came 
nervously  on,  and  Tiglath-Pileser  laid  a 
reassuring  hand  on  Pat's  neck.  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  Pat  stood  like  an  angel,  and  the 
man  in  black  shied !  Shied  badly.  And 
went  on  looking  more  furious  than  ever. 
We  daily  expect  to  have  some  kind  of  writ 
served  on  us,  and  do  not  at  all  know  what 
steps  we  should  take. 

The  ponies  went  excitedly  this  morning, 
as  they  always  do  after  a  storm  like  the  one 
we  had  last  night.  "  Ridiculous  animal," 
said  I  to  Arabi,  as  he  paused  to  look  askance 
at  a  small  boulder  that  had  slipped  down  the 
khud,  "  this  is  the  same  old  road  you 
travelled  many  yesterdays  and  will  travel 
many  to-morrows.  Foolish  beast,  of  what 
are  you  afraid  ?  " 

Tilgath-Pileser  reproved  me.  "  To  us," 
said  he,  "it  is  the  same  old  road,  but  to 
a  really  observant  person  like  Arabi  it  pre- 
sents fifty  changes.  He  in  his  stable  listened 
to  the  rain  last  night  with  emotions  quite 
different  from  yours  in  your  bed.    To  him 
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it  meant  that  the  young  grass  was  every- 
where springing  and  the  turf  everywhere 
softening  under  foot,  and  no  doubt  he 
reflected  once  more  upon  the  insoluble 
problem  presented  by  heel-ropes  and  your 
meals  in  a  trough.  This  morning  his  ex- 
perienced eye  discovers  all  he  expected  and 
more — puddles,  channels,  and  other  sus- 
picious circumstances.  That  stone  was  not 
there  yesterday,  no  doubt  a  wild  beast  had 
unearthed  it  and  was  sitting  behind  it  as  we 
passed,  waiting  for  just  such  a  breakfast  as 
Arabi  knows  he  comprises.  That  the  wild 
beast  didn't  happen  to  be  there  on  this 
occasion  was  great  luck  for  Arabi,  and  you 
can  see  he  is  relieved." 

"  Well,"  said  I  unsympathetically,  "  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  nonsense  all  the  same," 
and  as  we  approached  the  next  lurking  lion, 
I  gave  Arabi  a  sound  cuff  that  drew  off  his 
attention  and  he  cantered  past  it  without  a 
word. 

The  familiar  road  wound  round  our  own 
hill,  the  Roy-Regent's  hill  crowned  with  his 
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castle,  and  Summer  Hill.  It  would  be 
entertaining  to  be  as  observant  as  Arabi 
and  find  wonders  round  every  curve ;  we 
come  far  short  of  that,  and  sometimes  confess 
the  great  book  of  nature  before  us  a  little 
dull  for  lack  of  the  writing  of  man.  It  is 
possible  that  mountains  may  suggest  mere 
altitude,  especially  mountains  like  the  Hima- 
layas, wall  behind  wall,  waves  transfixed  in 
long,  unbroken  lines  against  the  sky ;  one 
cannot  always  feel  a  passion  of  admiration 
for  mere  matter  at  an  inconvenient  level. 
But  their  new  mood  of  the  rains  make  them 
beautiful,  almost  interesting.  The  mist  rises 
among  them  and  turns  them  cleverly  into 
the  peaks  and  masses  they  ought  to  be,  and 
a  slope  flashes  in  the  brilliant  sun  and  a 
ravine  sinks  in  the  purple  shade,  and  the 
barest  shoulder  is  cloaked  in  green  velvet. 
"  They  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see  that 
from  the  Row,"  I  say  boastfully,  and  Tilgath- 
Pileser  responds,  "Yes,  indeed,"  and  we 
both  look  at  it  as  if  we  were  the  proprietors, 
momentarily  almost  inclined  to  admit  that  it 
ought  to  content  us. 
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The  jungle  triumphs  in  the  rains,  it  over- 
whelms the  place.  Even  on  the  shelf  it  is 
hard  enough  to  cope  with,  creeping  up, 
licking  and  lipping  the  garden  through  the 
paling,  but  out  upon  the  public  khud-sides 
it  is  unchecked  and  insatiable.  We  hate  the 
jungle,  it  is  so  patient  and  designing  and 
unremitting,  so  much  stronger  than  we  are. 
Such  constant  war  we  have  to  make  upon  it 
merely  to  prevent  it  swallowing  us  alive.  It 
will  plant  a  toadstool  in  your  bedroom  and 
a  tree  in  your  roof  ;  it  shrinks  from  nothing. 
That  is  why  we  hear  newcomers  from  tidy 
England  in  rapture  upon  the  glorious  free- 
dom of  the  wilderness  with  grim  displeasure, 
and  point  to  the  crooked  squares  of  our 
pathetic  little  estates,  painfully  redeemed 
and  set  smugly  about  with  posies,  saying, 
"  Admire  that ! "  And  it  is  so  demoralising, 
the  jungle.  The  oak,  for  instance,  at  home, 
is  a  venerable  person  we  all  respect  and 
some  of  us  used  to  worship.  Here  he  is  a 
disreputable  old  Bacchus  with  an  untrimmed 
beard  and  ferns  sticking  to  his  branches. 
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Certain  English  flowers  even — alas  !  that  I 
should  say  it ! — have  left  the  paths  of  pro- 
priety and  taken  permanently  to  unregulated 
living.  The  dahlia  has  never  repented,  and 
the  tiger-lilies  brazen  it  out,  but  the  little 
blue  face  of  a  convolvulus  I  met  this  morn- 
ing strayed  away  in  the  company  of  a  snake- 
plant. 

Everything  is  still  very  damp  and  in  the 
shade  very  chill,  and  we  were  glad  enough 
to  escape  the  cloud  that  suddenly  sobered 
the  highway  just  as  we  turned  in  upon  the 
shelf.  A  figure  moved  along  the  road  in  the 
greyness,  came  closer,  making  automatic 
movements  of  head  and  hands,  passed  us — a 
coolie  eating  a  cucumber.  It  was  a  long 
and  thick  cucumber,  and  he  was  eating  the 
rind  and  the  seeds — everything.  It  seemed 
a  cold,  unsuitable,  injudicious  thing  for  even 
a  coolie  to  eat  in  the  rain.  We  hoped  it  was 
vicious  indulgence,  but  we  feared  it  was  his 
breakfast. 
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E  have  entered  upon  the  period  of 


»  »  our  great  glory  and  content ;  it  is 
second  summer  in  these  hills,  with  just  a 
crisp  hint  of  autumn  coming.  There  is 
nothing  left  of  the  rains  but  their  benedic- 
tion ;  all  day  long  the  sun  draws  the  scent 
out  of  the  deodars  and  makes  false  promises 
to  the  garden,  where  they  believe  it  is  spring. 
The  field  daisies  and  the  hollyhocks  and  the 
mignonette  are  all  in  second  bloom,  and  the 
broom  down  the  khud  has  kindled  up  again. 
The  person  who  is  really  puzzled  is  the  lilac. 
We  have  a  lilac  bush.  I  assure  you  it  is  not 
everybody  who  can  say  so  in  the  town  of 
Simla ;  the  lilac  is  most  capricious  about 
where  she  will  stay  and  where  she  won't 
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stay.  We  have  only  one ;  all  her  children 
either  die  young  or  grow  up  dwarfs.  How- 
ever, after  blooming  in  the  most  delicious 
and  heart-breaking  manner  in  April,  fainting 
through  June,  and  going  quite  distracted  in 
the  rains,  the  lilac  now  finds  new  sap  in  her 
veins,  and  the  temptation  assails  her  to 
flower  regardless  of  the  calendar.  Yet  she 
doesn't,  poor  dear  !  quite  know  how  ;  some- 
thing is  lacking  to  the  consummation  of 
April ;  and  the  fictitious  joy  she  grasps  at 
comes  out  in  ragged  little  bunches  that  stick 
straight  up  at  the  end  of  the  weed  of  the 
topmost  branches.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pure 
lilac,  enough  for  a  button-hole,  and  matter 
to  boast  of,  lilac  in  October. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  was  perfectly  happy 
this  morning  until  twenty  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock.  Atma  and  I  had  been  transplant- 
ing some  cactus  dahlias  to  fill  up  an  empty 
place.  It  is  a  liberty  I  wouldn't  have  taken 
at  this  time  of  year,  but  Atma  says  that  he 
can  deceive  the  dahlias.  "  By  giving  much 
water,"  he   explains,  "they  will   take  no 
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notice,"  and  he  has  been  craftily  setting 
them  down  in  little  ponds.  I  had  a  dispute 
with  him  about  a  plant,  which  he  declared 
was  a  lily.  To  settle  the  matter,  as  soon  as 
my  back  was  turned,  he  dug  it  up  and 
triumphantly  sought  me.  "  Behold  ! "  said 
he,  "it  has  an  onion."  He  was  distressed 
to  contradict  me,  but  behold  it  had  an  onion. 
The  connection  between  an  onion  and  a  lily 
was  simpler  perhaps  to  Atma  than  it  would 
be  to  many  people  ;  but  I  conceded  it.  Then 
came  a  pedlar  of  apples  from  a  neighbour- 
ing garden.  We  shall  have  apples  of  our 
own  in  time,  but  our  neighbour  down  the 
khud  thought  of  it  three  or  four  years  before 
we  did,  and  there  is  no  particular  reason 
to  wait.  Our  neighbour's  sturdy  retailer 
squatted  discouraged  on  his  haunches 
before  me.  His  brown  muscles  stood  out 
in  cords  on  his  arms  and  legs,  his  face  was 
anxious  and  simple  like  a  child's.  "  If  your 
honour  will  listen,"  said  he,  "  half  over  Simla 
I  have  carried  this  burden  of  apples,  and  it 
is  no  lighter.    My  words  are  good,  and  I  go 
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always  to  the  verandah,  but  the  sahib-folk 
will  not  buy." 

"And  is  that,"  said  I,  eyeing  the  fruit, 
"  a  strange  thing,  my  brother  ?  " 

He  picked  up  an  apple  and  held  it  dis- 
paragingly at  arm's  length  in  front  of  him. 
"  Certainly  they  are  going  rotten,"  he  said 
simply,  "and  the  more  they  rot  the  louder 
is  the  anger  of  the  mistress  when  I  carry 
them  back.  Your  honour  will  listen — if 
apples  rot  is  it  the  fault  of  the  servant  ? 
No,"  he  answered  himself  with  solid  con- 
viction, "  it  is  the  fault  of  God." 

He  sat  in  the  sun  content — content  to  sit 
and  talk  of  his  grievance  with  his  load  on 
the  ground.  I  smiled  at  his  dilemma,  and 
he  smiled  back  ;  but  gravity  quickly  overtook 
him,  it  was  a  serious  matter. 

"  Seven  days  ago,  when  they  were  sound," 
he  went  on,  "  the  gardener  himself  took  them 
and  sold  many.  Now  he  gives  me  the  com- 
mand, and  because  I  do  not  sell  there  is  talk 
of  a  donkey." 

"  Truly  you  are  no  donkey,  worthy  one," 
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said  I  soothingly.  "  All  the  donkeys  are 
employed  by  the  washermen  to  carry  home 
the  clothes.  You  are  a  large,  fine,  useful 
Pahari.  What  is  the  price  of  the  apples  ? 
Some  of  them  are  good." 

"  It  is  true  talk  that  the  mistress  said  ten 
annas  a  seer,"  he  replied  eagerly,  "but  if 
your  honour  wishes  to  pay  eight  annas  I 
will  say  that  your  honour,  seeing  the  rotten- 
ness, would  give  no  more." 

I  would  not  profit  by  the  rottenness,  since 
it  did  not  concern  me,  so  he  picked  out  of 
his  best  for  me  with  exclamations,  "  Lo,  how 
it  is  red  !  Listen,  this  one  will  be  a 
honey-wallah  ! "  and  almost  more  polishing 
than  I  could  bear.  The  cloud  departed  from 
his  honest  face,  it  was  that  I  had  paid  for  ; 
and  when  Tiglath-Pileser,  passing  by,  said 
that  I  had  been  imposed  upon  I  was  indig- 
nant. He,  the  master,  would  not  have  an 
apple  though  they  are  really  very  good,  and 
neither  do  I  feel  so  disposed  ;  they  must  be 
made  into  a  pudding.  We  talked  for  a  little 
while  of  the  annoyance  of  reaching  that 
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critical  time  of  life  when  one  looks  askance 
at  a  casual  apple.  In  early  youth  it  is  a  trifle 
to  be  appropriated  at  any  hour  ;  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  it  is  preferable 
the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed.  After 
that  ensues  a  period  of  indifference,  full  of 
the  conviction  that  there  are  things  in  the 
world  more  interesting  than  apples ;  and  by 
the  time  one  realises  that  there  is  nothing 
half  so  good,  circumstances  have  changed  so 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  decide  when  to  eat 
them.  A  raw  apple  in  the  American  fashion 
before  breakfast  is  admitted  by  the  mass  of 
mankind  to  have  too  discouraging  an  effect 
upon  everything  else  ;  and  all  will  grant  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  its  flavour, 
impossible  to  cope  with  it  in  any  way,  after 
a  meal.  It  is  not  elusive,  like  the  grape  or 
the  lychee ;  it  is  far  too  much  on  the  spot. 
There  remains  the  impromptu  occasion,  but 
you  have  long  since  come  to  regard  with 
horror  anything  "between  meals."  A  day 
arrives  when  the  fact  stares  you  in  the  face 
that  there  is  no  time  at  which  to  eat  an 
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apple.  Tiglath-Pileser  and  I  considered  it 
together  this  morning,  but  we  were  philo- 
sophic, we  didn't  mind ;  we  remembered 
that  up  to  threescore  years  and  ten  there 
would  probably  always  be  somebody  to  bake 
them  for  us  and  were  happy  nevertheless. 
Then  Tryphena  came  and  stayed  an  hour, 
and  now  I  am  not  so  happy  as  I  was. 

I  would  not  dwell  upon  her,  I  would  pass 
to  other  themes,  but  one  has  a  feeling  that 
Tryphena  has  been  too  much  omitted  from 
accounts  of  our  little  town.  Such  chronicles 
have  been  somehow  too  playful ;  one  would 
think  we  did  nothing  but  discover  affinities 
and  listen  to  the  band,  and  eat  expensive 
things  in  tins.  One  would  think  life  was 
all  joy  and  pleasure,  whereas  there  are  Asso- 
ciations of  every  kind.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  the  golden  age,  or  the  time 
of  Lord  Lytton,  I  believe  that  the  great 
over-fed  conscience  of  Great  Britain  now 
sends  out  more  Tryphenas  every  year,  and 
their  good  works  have  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  in  considering  the  possi- 
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bility  of  remaining  here.  We  have  our 
traditions,  of  course,  but  we  are  practically 
compelled  to  live  upon  them ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  distant  world  should  hear  not 
only  of  our  declining  past,  but  of  what  we 
have  increasingly  to  put  up  with.  I  would 
not  have  invited  Tryphena  to  occupy  a 
chapter,  but  as  she  walked  in  without  this 
formality,  she  might  as  well  stay. 

Indeed,  I  would  not  have  invited  her. 
She  is  the  kind  of  Tryphena  that  never 
comes  to  see  you  unless  you  are  ill.  I  am 
not  so  agreeable  when  I  am  ill — I  imagine 
few  people  are — and  I  prefer  visits  at  such  a 
time  only  from  people  who  are  fond  of  see- 
ing me  when  I  am  well.  Why,  in  Heaven's 
name,  when  you  are  feverish  or  aguish  or 
panting  for  breath,  you  should  be  expected 
to  accept  as  a  "  kindness "  a  visit  from  a 
person  who  never  thinks  of  you  until  you 
become  a  helpless  object  to  whet  her 
righteousness  on,  who  comes  and  inflicts 
a  personality  upon  you  to  which  the  most 
robust  health  only  enables  you  to  be  barely 
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polite,  is  to  me  an  irritating  conundrum.  I 
had  taken  particular  pains  to  be  reported  to 
Tryphena  as  entirely  convalescent,  "quite 
out  of  the  doctor's  hands."  I  did  not  want 
to  be  on  her  parish  books.  Why  should  I 
suffer  to  enable  her  to  do  her  duty  ?  Why 
should  she  have  things  put  down  to  her 
credit  at  my  expense  ?  This  does  not  seem 
to  me  reasonable  or  proper,  and  I  am  averse 
to  it.  Yet  I  have  told  her,  such  is  my 
hypocrisy,  how  good  it  was  of  her  to  come ; 
and  she  has  gone  away  better  pleased  with 
herself  than  ever. 

Tryphena's  attitude  toward  the  social 
body  by  which  she  is  good  enough  to  allow 
herself  to  be  surrounded  is  a  mingling  of 
compassion  and  censure.  She  is  lajusticiere. 
She  will  judge  with  equity,  even  with  mercy, 
but  she  must  always  judge.  She  is  per- 
petually weighing,  measuring,  criticising, 
tolerating,  exercising  her  keen  sense  of  the 
shortcomings  of  man  in  general  and  woman 
in  particular.  She  will  bring  her  standards 
and  set  them  up  by  your  bedside.  Your 
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scanty  stock  of  force  cannot  be  better  used 
than  in  contemplating  and  admiring  them, 
and  you  must  recognise  how  completely 
she  herself  attains  them ;  you  have  no 
alternative.  If  one  will  for  ever  strike 
human  balances  one  should  have  a  broad, 
fair  page  to  do  it  on,  and  Tryphena's  is 
already  over-written  with  cramped  pre- 
judices. It  is  a  triviality,  but  Tryphena's 
gloves  always  wrinkle  at  the  thumbs. 

If  she  had  been  a  man  she  would  have 
been  a  certain  kind  of  clergyman,  and  if 
she  had  been  a  clergyman  his  legs  would 
have  gone  in  gaiters.  Indeed,  sooner  or 
later  she  would  probably  have  added  to  the 
name  of  Tryphenus  the  glories  of  an  epis- 
copal see.  She  is  past-mistress  of  the  art 
of  kindly  rebuke.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  kindly  rebuked.  In  that  respect  I  am 
like  the  Roy-Regent,  and  all  other  persons 
whom  Providence  has  enabled  to  do  with- 
out this  attention.  She  has  more  principles 
than  any  one  person  is  entitled  to,  and  she 
is  always  putting  them  into  action  before 
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you.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  people  care  about  the  noble  reasons 
that  direct  one's  doings ;  if  one's  doings 
themselves  provoke  interest  it  is  exceptional 
luck.  I  wish  somebody  would  tell  Tryphena 
that  principles  ought  to  be  hidden  as  deep 
as  a  conviction  of  superiority  ;  and  you  see 
what  would  happen.  I  am  sure  we  were 
not  born  to  edify  one  another. 

The  deplorable  part  of  it  is  that  Tryphena 
leaves  one  inclined  to  follow  her  in  the  steep 
and  narrow  path  that  leads  to  self-esteem. 
I  find  myself  at  this  moment  not  only  in  a 
bad  temper,  but  in  a  vein  of  criticism  which 
I  am  inclined  to  visit  upon  persons  whom  I 
am  usually  entirely  occupied  in  admiring. 
My  friend  the  Bengal  Lancer  has  just  ridden 
by,  with  his  hand  on  his  hip.  It  has  never 
struck  me  before  that  to  ride  with  a  hand 
on  the  hip  is  a  sign  of  irredeemable  vanity. 
The  Gunner  was  here  to  tea  yesterday — he 
of  the  Mountain  Battery — and  told  us  stories 
of  his  mules.  I  think  disparagingly  of  his 
mules.    That  a  mule  will  "chum  up  to"  a 
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pony  and  kick  a  donkey  seems  this  morning 
an  imbecile  statement  of  an  improbable  fact, 
though  I  admit  I  laughed  at  the  time;  it 
was  so  British.  The  unpaid  Attache  came 
too.  The  unpaid  Attach^  gives  one  the 
impression  of  never  allowing  himself  to  be 
as  charming  as  he  might  be.  What  foolish 
fear  can  justify  this  reticence  ?  Enthusiasm, 
we  all  know,  is  permitted  to  the  gods  and  to 
foreigners  only,  but  even  an  unpaid  Attache 
can  afford  a  whole  smile. 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Delia  is 
that  numbers  of  people  whom  she  doesn't 
care  a  button  about  call  her  a  dear.  At 
least,  that  is  the  worst  I  can  think  of.  As 
to  Thalia,  I  had  a  note  from  her  yesterday 
in  which  she  spelled  my  name  wrong. 
This  after  two  years  of  notes.  It  may  have 
been  an  accident ;  but  much  as  I  love  Thalia 
I  am  disposed — this  morning — to  think  that 
there  is  somewhere  in  her  a  defeat  obscure, 
elementary,  which  matches  this.  What  is 
the  worst  they  know  of  me  ?  I  have  not 
the  least  idea,  but  I  am  prepared  this 
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morning  to  hope  it  is  something  rather 
bad. 

The  fact  is  that  here  in  our  remote  and 
arbitrary  and  limited  conditions  we  are 
rather  like  a  colony  in  a  lighthouse ;  we 
have  nothing  but  ourselves  and  each  other, 
and  we  grow  over-wrought,  over-sensitive 
to  the  personal  impression.  I  suppose  that 
is  what  has  produced,  has  at  least  aggravated, 
cases  like  Tryphena's.  It  is  a  thing  to  be 
on  one's  guard  against.  I  quite  see  that  if 
my  own  symptoms  increase  I  shall  shortly 
arrive  at  the  point  of  being  unable  to  endure 
the  sight  of  many  persons  superior  to  myself ; 
which  is  illogical  and  ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

I WAS  congratulating  the  hydrangea  this 
morning  on  its  delightful  attitude 
towards  life.  This  is  no  virtue  of  the 
hydrangea,  it  is  a  thing  conferred,  a  mere 
capacity,  but  how  enviable  !  All  through 
its  youth  and  proper  blossoming  time,  which 
is  the  rains,  it  has  the  pink  and  white  pret- 
tiness  that  belongs  to  that  period.  When  it 
is  over,  instead  of  acknowledging  middle 
age  by  any  form  of  frumpishness,  the  hy- 
drangea grows  delicately  green  again,  it 
retires  agreeably,  indistinguishably,  into 
leaves,  a  most  artistic  pose.  That,  too, 
passes  in  these  sharp  days  when  the  sun  is 
only  gold  that  glitters ;  and  the  hydrangea, 
taking  its  unerring  tone  from  the  season, 
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turns  a  kind  of  purplish  rose,  and  still  never 
drops  a  petal,  never  turns  a  hair.  In  the 
end  the  hydrangea  will  be  able  to  say  with 
truth  that  it  has  not  died  without  having 
lived. 

Sooner  or  later  I  might  perhaps  have  seen 
that  for  myself,  but  it  was  cousin  Christina 
who  pointed  it  out  to  me.  It  is  one  of  the 
subtler  and  more  gratifying  forms  of  selfish- 
ness to  ask  persons  of  taste  to  help  you  to 
enjoy  your  garden,  and  at  no  one's  expense 
do  I  indulge  in  this  oftener  than  at  cousin 
Christina's.  She  spends  more  time  with  me 
here  under  the  pencil-cedar  than  any  one 
else  does,  partly  because  I  think  she  likes 
me  a  little  and  the  garden  a  great  deal,  and 
partly  because  she  has  fallen,  recently,  upon 
very  idle  circumstances. 

We  always  thought,  she  and  I,  that  we 
should  more  or  less  take  to  one  another. 
Friends  told  us  so,  and  there  was 
evidence  to  support  the  statement.  We 
approved  what  they  carried  back  and  forth 
between  us  of  our  respective  habits  and 
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opinions,  and  once  I  saw  a  scrap  of  her 
interesting  handwriting  conveying  a  view 
in  terms  very  neat.  Constantly  we  were 
made  to  feel  that  upon  the  basis  of  human 
intercourse — the  delicate  terms  of  which 
who  can  quite  expose  ? — we  had  things  to 
give  each  other,  and  constantly  we  said  with 
intention,  "  Next  summer  I  must  really 
manage  to  meet  her."  That  is  all  I  know 
of  cousin  Christina,  except  that  life  had 
offered  her,  somehow,  less  than  she  had  a 
title  to,  and  that  she  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  her  garden. 

And  then — "  on  suit  trop  de  cela,  que  les 
heures  sont  comptees  a  I'homme  qui  doit 
mourir,  et  on  agit  comme  si  le  tresor  de  ces 
heures  etait  inepuisable,  Voccasion  inde'- 
finiment  renouvable  et  nos  amis  eternels." 1 
Cousin  Christina  died  last  year,  and  we  had 
never  met. 

It  will  be  judged  how  much  I  value  her 
visits  now,  now  that  she  has  so  far  to  come, 
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and  her  efforts  to  make  me  understand ; 
we  who  remain  are  so  deaf.  There  were 
many  points  at  which  the  world  irritated 
her  while  she  was  conditioned  in  it ;  and  I 
think  the  remoteness  of  this  place  appeals 
to  her  in  her  freedom  ;  she  is  pleased  in  its 
great  lines  and  vast  spaces,  which  yet  hold 
just  the  touch  of  human  enterprise  and 
affection  that  she,  too,  thought  essential, 
here  in  my  garden.  She  seems,  at  all  events, 
to  belong  to  the  vague,  as  if  she  loved  it, 
and  of  course  I  can  never  lay  my  hand  on 
her. 

She  is  devoted  to  the  garden  ;  constantly 
she  trails  about  it,  having  nothing  to  say  to 
me,  with  precisely  that  attitude  toward  a 
rose  and  that  hand  under  a  top-heavy  aster 
which  separates  the  true  lover  from  the 
mere  admirer.  Dahlias  swing  free  as  she 
passes,  and  leaves  that  keep  the  sun  off  the 
convolvuluses  get  out  of  their  way.  It  is 
not  the  wind,  it  is  cousin  Christina.  She 
is  more  intimate  with  the  flowers  than  I ; 
almost  invariably,  when  I  show  her  any- 
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thing  new  in  bloom  she  informs  me,  "  I  saw 
that  yesterday."  She  does  not  seem  to 
think  it  a  liberty  to  see  another  person's 
flowers  before  the  person  herself.  I  criti- 
cise her  there. 

I  cannot  put  down  what  she  says  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  because,  although  the 
meaning  is  plain,  it  seems  to  take  some 
other.  She  herself  is  amused  at  the  idea  of 
confining  her  within  quotation  marks.  It 
comes  to  this,  that  I  can  give  you  only  an 
essence,  an  extract,  of  what  she  conveys. 
How  blundering  and  explosive,  after  cousin 
Christina's  way,  are  the  great  words  of  other 
people  !  I  like  sleeping  in  the  attic  because 
the  sun,  climbing  up  behind  the  shoulder  of 
Jakko,  comes  in  there  first.  This  morning, 
looking  up  through  the  little  high  window 
in  the  wall,  I  saw  a  hawk  sailing  with  broad 
sunlight  on  his  wings,  though  none  had 
reached  the  window  yet,  and  the  attic  was 
still  gray  and  waiting.  I  have  seen  it  all 
day,  the  hawk  up  there  with  his  wings 
gleaming  ;  but  it  was  cousin  Christina  who 
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suggested  that  perhaps  after  all  it  was  only 
necessary  to  rise  high  enough  to  meet  the 
light.  A  more  definite  showing,  it  appears, 
was  what  she  lacked  most  in  life.  Among  a 
bewildering  worldful  of  facts,  appearances, 
and  incidents,  vague,  she  complains,  is  the 
short  existence,  and  untrustworthy  the  in- 
terests which  are  our  only  guides  to  spend 
it  to  the  best  account.  She  seems  grieved 
now  to  discover  how  much  more  there  was 
and  how  much  better  worth  doing.  Upon 
one  thing  only  I  feel  that  she  congratulates 
herself.  Among  our  poor  chances  there  is 
one  which  is  supreme,  and  she  had  it. 
Within  her  radius  she  saw.  The  mirror  was 
hers  which  prints  the  lovely  suggestion  of 
things,  and  I  have  learned  from  her  and 
from  the  garden  that  there  is  no  finer  or 
more  delicate  or  more  charming  occupation 
for  a  person  of  leisure  than  to  sit  and  polish 
her  mirror. 

She  did  not  live  as  long  as  I  wish  to  do, 
and  I  think  at  the  time  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  stay.    Nevertheless  she  looks  with 
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no  great  encouragement  upon  the  efforts 
after  completer  health,  which  I  hope  I  have 
not  continuously  referred  to  in  these  chap- 
ters. I  gather  from  her  that  if  you  are 
asked  to  an  entertainment  you  do  not 
reproach  your  host  that  it  is  so  soon  over, 
nor  are  you  supposed  to  resent  other  people 
getting  more  extended  invitations.  The 
lights  and  the  music  please  you,  but  at  the 
end  you  never  hesitate  to  step  outside  again 
into  the  dark.  Perhaps  we  are  all  here  quite 
as  long  as  we  are  wanted.  Life  is  very  hos- 
pitable, but  she  cannot  put  on  every  card, 
"  i  to  70  years."  I  gather  that  these  are 
cousin  Christina's  views ;  and  I  reply  that 
it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  which 
I  am  nevertheless  still  inclined  to  post- 
pone. 

On  days  when  life  is  a  pure  pleasure  she 
is  not  much  with  me,  but  on  days  when  it  is 
a  mere  duty — she  knew  many  of  those  her- 
self, poor  dear — I  can  always  depend  upon 
her.  It  was  she  who  lifted  her  long-handled 
glasses  and  looked  at  Thisbe,  who  one 
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morning  came  and  stood  in  the  sun  between 
us,  and  quoted — 

"  A  happy  soul  that  all  the  way 
To  heaven  hath  a  summer's  day," 

which  exactly  prints  Thisbe,  and  she  who 
described  Lutetia  as  soothing  but  unin- 
teresting, like  a  patent  food — her  invalid's 
fancies  seem  to  cling  to  her.  Cousin  Chris- 
tina is  a  little  difficult  to  please ;  she 
dismissed  the  fresh-coloured,  vigorous 
Alexandra  very  shortly  as  a  nice  healthy 
thing  growing  in  a  garden  ;  and  when  I 
hinted  that  Alexandra  held  views  of  her  own, 
she  admitted  that  the  creature  had  a  strong 
scent.  She  permits  herself  these  vagaries, 
these  liberties  with  my  acquaintances,  the 
majority  of  whom  she  finds,  I  fear,  a  trifle 
limited.  And  she  has  a  courage  of  expres- 
sion which  belongs,  I  am  sure,  only  to  the 
disembodied.  Nothing  rouses  her  to  more 
impatience  than  the  expression,  "quite  a 
character."  Is  it  not  deplorable  and  dis- 
tressing, she  demands,  that  we  are  not  all 
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characters  ?  She  herself  was  very  much  of 
a  character,  one  could  imagine  soft,  stupid, 
little  women  saying  so  at  meetings  to  dress 
dolls  for  zenanas,  and  how  it  would  irritate 
her  when  the  mild  imputation  was  brought 
home  to  her.  She  is  delightful  to  take  one's 
indignations  to  ;  she  underlines  every  word, 
though  she  pretends  a  tolerance  for  the 
unintelligent  which  I  am  sure  she  does  not 
feel.  "Consider,"  I  almost  heard  her  say, 
"  if  we  clever  ones  of  the  world  were  not  so 
few,  how  miserable  the  stupid  ones  would 
be  !  Secure  in  their  grunting  majority,  they 
let  us  smite  them  and  turn  the  other  cheek, 
but  if  they  had  to  grunt  solitarily  ! "  She 
sometimes  forgets,  like  that,  that  she  is  gone, 
is  not.  How  sharp  must  have  been  the 
individuality  that  refuses  so  obstinately  to 
blend  with  the  universal  current ! 

In  the  simple  mosaic  here  put  together  at 
odd  times,  piece  by  piece  rubbed  up  as  it 
came  and  set  in  its  place,  many  of  the  frag- 
ments are  hers.  I  know  this  because  they 
are  not  things  that  would  naturally  occur  to 
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me,  whereas  they  correspond  exactly  with 
the  sentiments  I  know  she  used  to  hold.  I 
have  nevertheless  written  them  out  without 
scruple  because  she  seems  in  a  way  to  have 
given  them  to  me. 

My  possession  in  her  is  uncertain  after  all, 
hardly  greater,  I  suppose,  than  a  kind  of 
constructive  regret.  Yet  somehow  I  imagine 
it  is  more  tangible  than  hers  in  the  asters 
and  the  carnations.  Her  impressions  were 
always  strong  and  her  affections  always 
loyal ;  but  divested,  denuded  as  she  is,  I 
fancy  it  must  be  only  the  memory  that 
flowers  are  beautiful  that  brings  her  here, 
poor  ghost ! 
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CHAPTER  XX 

IT  is  sharp  on  these  mountains  now — 
keen,  glorious  weather.  In  the  house 
Thisbe  cowers  over  a  fire  from  morning  to 
night.  I  call  it  abject ;  she  retorts  that  no 
English  winter  has  ever  produced  in  her  so 
much  goose-flesh,  and  that  she  came  to 
India  to  be  warm.  Even  I  must  bend  to 
acknowledge  the  virtues  of  a  hot-water 
bottle ;  and  I  have  abandoned  the  pencil- 
cedar,  the  deck-chair  now  chases  the  sun. 
Every  hour  we  shift  further  and  further  to 
the  west,  until  at  about  four  o'clock  he  dips 
behind  the  castle  of  the  Princess,  and  then 
we  grow  very  gray  and  melancholy  on  the 
shelf.  It  is,  after  all,  the  great  sun  of  India. 
If  it  falls  steadily  upon  your  feet  it  will  slowly 
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warm  them  through  the  shivering  air  ;  but 
nothing,  not  even  a  dahlia,  must  come 
between  you  and  it.  Even  a  dahlia  makes 
a  difference.  The  glare  upon  this  page  is 
particularly  unpleasant,  but  I  have  per- 
manently closed  my  parasol  ;  the  double 
sensation  of  icy  fingers  and  toasting  feet 
was  worse.  It  is  more  than  I  bargained  for, 
a  week,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  beyond  my  con- 
tract time  ;  and  only  the  fear  of  taking  cold 
there  keeps  me  from  going  into  the  house. 

Whatever  forebodings  the  garden  feels,  it 
puts  a  brave  front  upon  the  matter.  It  is 
smart  with  zinnias  now ;  in  ranks  they 
stand,  like  soldiers,  always  at  attention.  I 
have  no  patience  with  people  who  are  too 
aesthetic  for  zinnias,  who  complain  of  their 
stiffness  and  their  commonness  and  what 
not.  I  think  the  zinnia  a  particularly 
delightful  creature,  full  of  courage  and  cha- 
racter and  cheerful  confidence ;  and  here, 
where  we  have  to  make  such  a  fight  for  a 
bit  of  colour  against  the  void,  it  is  in- 
valuable.   It  may  not  be  exactly  a  lovable 
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flower,  but  what  of  that  ?  Many  of  us  must 
be  content  to  be  estimable.  There  is  even 
joy  in  a  zinnia.  From  where  I  sit  I  look 
through  a  fringe  of  them  along  the  paling 
where  they  almost  glitter  in  the  sun. 
Beyond  are  a  few  dark  deodar  tops  and 
an  oak  from  which  the  last  yellow  leaves 
are  fluttering,  fluttering,  and  behind  the 
tracery  of  this  the  blue  sky  bending  to  the 
still,  sharp,  snowy  ranges.  If  you  shut  your 
eyes  and  succeed  in  seeing  that,  you  may 
almost  forget  that  I  am  in  India  and  you 
somewhere  else  ;  we  are  both,  really,  very 
near  Thibet  and  not  far,  I  imagine,  from 
heaven. 

Nor  would  anybody,  I  am  sure,  ever  think 
of  India  and  chrysanthemums  together.  Yet 
the  shelf  is  glorious  with  chrysanthemums, 
purple  and  bronze,  and  gold  and  white.  My 
gardening  now  takes  the  form  of  kind  atten- 
tions to  the  chrysanthemums.  Atma  will  tie 
them  up  with  what  I  can  only  call  swaddling 
strings,  round  their  necks  or  their  waists  or 
anywhere,  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
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their  comfort.  Whereas  if  there  is  one 
thing  a  chrysanthemum  pleads  for  it  is  free- 
dom to  exercise  its  own  eccentric  discretion 
with  regard  to  pose.  There  is  no  refresh- 
ment to  exile  like  the  cold,  sharp  fragrance 
of  chrysanthemums,  especially  white  ones. 
It  brings  back,  straight  back,  the  glistening 
pavement  of  Kensington  High  Street  on  a 
wet  November  night,  and  the  dear,  dense 
smell  of  London  and  a  sense  of  the  delight 
that  can  be  bought  for  sixpence  there.  Delight 
should  be  cheap,  but  not  too  cheap.  I  am 
thankful  sometimes  for  the  limitations  of  our 
shelf  and  the  efforts  we  must  make  to  keep  it 
pretty,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  to  consider 
whether  leaf  mould  is  not  rather  dear  at 
fourpence  a  basket.  It  must  be  difficult  to 
keep  in  relation  with  a  whole  mountain-side, 
which  is  the  estate  of  some  people,  or  with 
six  thousand  rupees  a  month,  which  is  the 
pay  of  a  Member  of  Council.  I  should  lease 
most  of  the  mountain-side,  I  think,  and  put 
the  rupees  in  bags  and  lock  them  up  in  a 
vault  just  anyhow,  as  the  rajahs  do.    To  be 
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aware  that  you  had  a  vault  full  of  rupees  in 
bags  would  remove  every  care  from  life,  but 
not  to  be  obliged  to  know  exactly  how  many 
bags  there  were  would  fill  it  with  peace  and 
ecstasy.  There  is  solid  comfort  in  a  bag  of 
rupees — I  have  possessed,  at  times,  a  little 
one — but  in  a  vast  income  which  you  never 
see  there  must  be  a  vague  dissatisfaction,  as 
well  as  bank-books  and  separate  accounts, 
and  cheques  and  other  worries,  which  you 
must  infallibly  remember  to  date.  The  East 
teaches  us  much  of  simplicity  and  comfort 
in  the  persons  of  its  princes.  It  has  taught 
me  the  real  magnificence  of  rupees  in  a 
bag. 

Atma  and  I  have  had  a  morning  of  great 
anticipations.  It  is  time  now  to  look  for- 
ward, time  to  provision  the  garden  against 
the  greedy  spring,  and  to  make  plans.  In 
all  my  plans  the  paling  figures  largely  ;  it  is  a 
hand-rail  between  us  and  eternity.  Naturally 
things  look  well  against  it.  Next  year  wTe 
are  going  to  have  hollyhocks,  single  and 
double,  pink  and  rose  and  white,  in  a 
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rampart  all  along  the  paling  as  it  follows  the 
sweep  of  the  shelf,  and  spraying  thickly  out 
from  these  the  biggest  and  whitest  mar- 
guerites that  will  consent  to  come  up,  and 
along  the  border  the  broad  blue  ribbon  of 
forget-me-nots.  Further  on,  where  the  shelf 
widens  in  front  of  the  house  and  the  deodars 
rose  thick  before  it,  a  creamy  Devoniensis  is 
already  in  possession  of  the  paling,  and  here 
my  golden-rod  is  to  stand  fretted  against  the 
firs,  and  dwarf  sunflowers  shall  fraternise 
with  it,  and  about  its  skirts  shall  grow 
myriads  of  coreopsis,  single  and  double,  and 
masses  of  puce-coloured  Michaelmas  daisies, 
and  at  their  feet  the  grateful  simple-minded 
purple  petunia  in  the  largest  families,  as 
thick  as  ever  she  likes.  I  did  not  mention 
it  before  because  one  does  hate  to  be  always 
complaining,  but  Tiglath-Pileser  has  invaded 
the  garden  with  some  Japanese  plums ; 
straight  up  they  stick  in  the  widest  part  of 
the  paling  border,  and  discouragingly  healthy 
they  look.  Round  two  of  these  I  have 
planted  portulaca,  and  ringed  it  with  lobelia, 
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and  round  the  two  other  lobelia,  and  ringed 
it  with  little  pink  lilies.  The  roses  in  the 
bed  opposite  the  dining-room  window  have 
grown  rather  leggy  with  age,  and  next  year 
they  are  to  rise  out  of  a  thick  and,  as  I  see 
it,  low  forest  of  pink  and  white  candytuft, 
and  the  bed  is  to  be  deeply  framed  in 
pansies.  We  are  to  have  foxgloves  on  the 
khud,  rank  above  rank,  and  wallflowers  on  its 
more  accessible  projections,  and  in  the  rains 
the  gayest  crowd  of  dahlias  of  the  ballet,  the 
single  degenerates,  are  to  gather  there. 
Atma  is  to  get  them  where  he  likes,  and  I 
am  to  ask  no  questions.  I  am  homesick  for 
a  certain  very  sweet,  very  yellow,  rather  small 
and  not  very  double  briar  rose  that  belongs 
to  other  years  when  it  was  much  presented 
to  "the  teacher,"  also  for  a  modest  little 
fringed  pink  with  a  dark  line  on  its  petals 
which  made  the  kind  of  posy  one  offered  to 
one's  grandmother.  But  I  fear  the  other 
years  are  a  country  one  cannot  rediscover  in 
every  part ;  though  I  have  asked  diligently 
of  persons  who  also  inhabited  them,  I  have 
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not  yet  found  my  gentle  pink  or  my  little 
yellow  rose.  Then  a  bed  of  irises  is  to  be 
made  just  over  the  kitchen  roof,  to  take  the 
eye  off  it,  and  the  garden  lilies,  which  are 
mostly  madonnas,  are  to  foregather  in  one 
place  instead  of  being  scattered  about  as 
they  are  now  among  the  rose-bushes. 
Thisbe  thinks  nothing  could  be  lovelier  than 
a  lily  and  a  rose,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
her  The  combination  savours  of  trop  de 
luze,  it  recalls  an  early  Victorian  lacquered 
tea-tray.  If  she  likes  to  mix  her  garden 
parties  like  that  she  can,  but  my  lilies  must 
express  themselves  with  no  other  flower  to 
interfere  with  them.  A  lily  has  so  little  to 
say  to  the  world  ;  it  must  have  an  atmosphere 
of  the  completest  reticence  if  it  is  so  to  speak 
at  all.  The  roses  will  be  reinforced  by 
twenty-five  other  sorts  from  the  Government 
Gardens  at  Saharanpore ;  and  there  are  to 
be  several  new  admittances  to  the  home  for 
decayed  gentlewomen.  The  border  nearest 
the  upper  khud  has  been  arranged  to  take 
everything  we  don't  want  in  other  places — 
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the  phloxes,  the  antirrhinums,  the  lupins 
and  carnations,  and  gaillardias,  and  surpluses 
of  all  sorts  which  it  would  be  a  sin  to  throw 
away.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  garden  attic,  but 
the  medley  should  be  bright.  Also,  to  do 
him  justice,  Tiglath-Pileser  has  given  me  a 
wild  rose  hedge  round  our  whole  property, 
along  both  roads  and  up  and  down  the 
khuds.  Thick  and  fragrant,  it  will  be  in 
May,  and  starred  with  creamy  blossoms. 
He  said  he  owed  me  something  on  account 
of  the  grafts,  and  I  could  not  conscientiously 
dispute  the  matter.  So  that  will  be  my 
garden,  I  hope,  of  next  year.  It  will  hold  no 
brilliant  effects  ;  we  only  want  to  be  gay  and 
merry  on  the  shelf,  and  to  keep  certain 
relations  intact ;  we  have  no  room  to  be 
ambitious.  I  know  now  at  least  where  my 
garden  begins  and  where  it  leaves  off,  and  a 
little  more.  Next  year  I  hope  to  pretend  to 
that  intimate  knowledge  which  comes  of 
having  gone  over  every  foot  of  it,  without 
which  no  one  should  say  anything,  or  even 
write  anything  probably.    However,  Eliza- 
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beth  1  did,  and  everybody  liked  it.  Elizabeth 
began  as  a  complete  amateur,  and  her  very 
amateurity  disarmed  criticism.  She  had 
nothing  but  taste  and  affection,  and  her 
struggles  to  garden  upon  this  capital  have 
often  sympathetically  occurred  to  me  during 
the  past  summer.  Frequently  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say  to  her,  speaking  quite  anony- 
mously, "What  would  you  think  of  that, 
Elizabeth,  supposing  you  lived  on  a  shelf  ?  " 
and  often  in  the  depression  of  wondering 
whether  it  was  quite  fair  to  try  to  follow  her 
charming  fashion  I  have  explained  that  I 
really  have  to  write  about  my  garden  ;  I  was 
turned  out  in  it,  I  had  no  more  choice  than 
Nebuchadnezzar  ;  and  that  I  sincerely  hope 
I  have  not  plagiarised  her  plants.  And  I 
assured  her  it  is  a  thing  I  would  never  do, 
that  those  hereinbefore-mentioned  grew  for 
me,  every  one,  from  seed  or  bulb — that  I 
would  not  ever  plagiarise  from  Mr.  Johnson, 
whose  Japanese  lilies  were  glorious  to  behold 
this  year,  and  very  moderate. 

1  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden. 
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Notwithstanding  these  meek  statements,  I 
feel,  here  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  the  end 
of  the  summer,  highly  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  about  gardens.  I  long  to 
pour  out  accumulated  facts,  and  only  a 
doubt  of  the  value  of  advice  produced 
at  an  altitude  of  seven  thousand  feet 
in  the  middle  of  Asia  prevents  my  doing  so. 
In  more  serious  moments  I  hardly  dare  hope 
that  I  have  not  already  talked  too  much 
about  my  garden  and  other  things ;  but 
nobody  should  be  severe  upon  this  who  has 
not  discovered  the  entertainment  to  be  got 
out  of  a  perfectly  silent  visiting  public.  I 
should  confess  that  I  have  enjoyed  it 
enormously ;  it  would  be  becoming  in  me 
to  thank  that  mute  impersonal  body  for  a 
delightful  summer.  It  is  such  an  original 
pleasure  to  go  on  saying  exactly  what  you 
like  and  briefly  imagine  replies,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  aid  I  am  sure,  to  convalescence. 
To  have  increased  the  sum  of  the  world's 
happiness  by  one's  own  is  perhaps  no  great 
accomplishment,  yet  is  it  so  easy  ?  Neither 
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can  it  be  called  especially  virtuous  to  feel  a 
little  better,  but  what  moral  satisfaction  is 
there  to  compare  with  it  ? 

The  summer  and  the  book  are  done.  The 
procession  of  the  days  has  gone  by,  all  but  a 
straggler  or  two  carrying  a  tattered  flag ;  it 
took  seven  months  to  pass  a  given  point. 
There  is  a  rustling  among  the  roses  when 
the  wind  comes  this  way,  but  nearly  always 
the  blue  void  holds  a  golden  silence. 
Belated  butterflies  bask  on  the  warm  gravel 
with  wings  expanded  and  closed  down. 
Wooing  is  dangerous  now,  shadows  over- 
take you,  and  a  shadow  kills.  The  zinnias 
are  all  old  soldiers,  the  snows  have  come 
nearer  in  the  night.  Some  morning  soon 
they  will  have  crept  over  the  shelf,  but  only 
Atma  will  see  that.  The  rest  of  the  family 
will  be  occupying  a  spot  under  the  warm 
dust  haze  down  below,  so  far  down  as  to  be 
practically  below  sea-level.  The  vicissitudes 
of  some  lives  ! 

Holcombc, 
Simla,  W. 
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STUDIES  IN  DANTE.  By  Paget  Toynbee.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  'Dante's  Latin  Dictionary,'  'Dante  and  the 
Lancelot  Romance,'  Dante's  references  to  Pythagoras,  Dante's  obligations  to 
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By  Thomas  Carlyle.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.  H.  Firth, 
M.A. ,  and  Notes  and  Appendices  by  Mrs.  Lomas.  Three  Volumes. 
6s.  each. 

This  edition  is  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  scholarship  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  new  letters  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  correction  of  many  errors  which 
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CRITICAL    AND    HISTORICAL    ESSAYS.      By  Lord 
Macaulay.    Edited  by  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.    Three  Volumes. 
Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 
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Fcap.  Svo.    Each  Volume,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  ;  leather,  4s.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  new  series  bearing  the  above  title. 
Each  book  contains  the  biography  of  a  character  famous  in  war,  art, 
literature  or  science,  and  is  written  by  an  acknowledged  expert.  The 
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Zhc  Worfts  of  Sbafcespeate 

General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.  D. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single 
Plays.  Each  play  is  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and 
a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig.    Demy  Zvo.    is.  6d. 
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Pott  Svo.    Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  producing  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The 
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The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  contains  an  Introduction  which  gives  (i)  a  short  biography  of 
the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  "Where  they  are  necessary, 
short  notes  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  book  has  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
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Illustrated  Books  and  Books  for 


THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  70 
Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an  Introduction  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Lamb's  Essays  that  has  ever  been 
published.  The  illustrations  display  the  most  remarkable  sympathy,  insight,  and 
skill,  and  the  introduction  is  by  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  Lamb  is  unrivalled. 


THE  VISIT  TO  LONDON.    Described  in  verse  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  and  in  coloured  pictures  by  F.  D.  Bedford.    Small  /[to. 


This  charming  book  describes  the  introduction  of  a  country  child  to  the  delights  and 
sights  of  London.  It  is  the  result  of  a  well-known  partnership  between  author  and 
artist. 


A  GALLANT  QUAKER.    By  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Robertson. 
Illustrated  by  F.  Buckland.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  children's  books 
under  the  above  general  title.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining 
or  exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed.  The  books  will  be  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  form,  which  will  have  a  certain  charm  of  its  own.  The  first  three 
volumes  arranged  are : 


1.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOW  BANK.    By  T.  Cobb. 

2.  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  THE  AIR  GUN  :  or,  How  the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major 

nearly  lost  their  Holidays.    By  T.  Hilbert. 


CROMWELL'S  ARMY:  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate. 
By  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.    Js.  6d. 

An  elaborate  study  and  description  of  Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of  the 
Parliament  was  secured.  The  'New  Model'  is  described  in  minute  detail,  and 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  historians  of  the  day,  has  made 
great  use  of  unpublished  iuss. 


Children 


6s. 
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Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Illustrated.    Square  Fcap,  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE  GREAT 
TO  ALEXANDER  II.  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.    *js.  6d. 


This  history,  by  the  most  distinguished  authority  in  England,  is  founded  on  a  study 
of  original  documents,  and  though  necessarily  brief,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
narrative  in  existence.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  socialand 
literary  development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent  expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia. 


A  HISTORY  OF   THE   POLICE   IN   ENGLAND.  By 

Captain  Melville  Lee.    Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 


This  highly  interesting  book  is  the  first  history  of  the  police  force  from  its  first 
beginning  to  its  present  development.  Written  as  it  is  by  an  author  of  competent 
historical  and  legal  qualifications,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  every  magistrate  and 
to  all  who  are  indirectly  interested  in  the  police  force. 


ECTHESIS   CHRONICA.     Edited  by  Professor  Lambros. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE:   From  its 


Beginning  to  Tennyson.  By  L.  Engel.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  J.  H.  Freese.    Demy  8vo.    *]s.  6d. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  convenient  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  our  literature  from 
early  days.  The  treatment  is  biographical  as  well  as  critical,  and  is  rendered  more 
interesting  by  the  quotation  of  characteristic  passages  from  the  chief  authors. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  IN  INDIA.     By  A.  D. 
Innes,  M.A.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  By  Graham 
Balfour.    Two  Volumes.    Demy  8vo.    25*.  net. 


This  highly  interesting  biography  has  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  family  to 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  all  available  materials  have  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal^ The  book  is  rich  in  unpublished  mss.  and  letters,  diaries  of  travel, 
reminiscences  of  friends,  and  a  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography.  It  also  con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography  of  all  Stevenson's  work.  This  biography  of  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  personalities  in  English  literature  should 
possess  a  most  fascinating  interest.  The  book  will  be  uniform  with  The  Edinburgh 
Edition. 


THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.    By  Viscount 
St.  Cyres.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d. 


This  biography  has  engaged  the  author  for  many  years,  and  the  book  is  not  only  the 
study  of  an  interesting  personality,  but  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 
and  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher.  With  many 
Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
This  highly  interesting,  racy,  and  stimulating  book,  contains  hitherto  unpublished 
utterances  of  Northcote  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  There  are  many 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  much  advice  to  young  painters,  and  many 
references  to  the  great  artists  and  great  figures  of  the  day. 


Demy  8vo. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 

HEAD-HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  BROWN.  By 
A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.    Demy  Svo.    1 $s. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration  in  Northern  Borneo.    It  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 


General  Literature 

WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton. 
Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

A  discussion  of  the  present  position  of  women  in  view  of  the  various  occupations  and 
interests  which  are  or  may  be  open  to  them.  There  will  be  an  introduction  deal- 
ing with  the  general  question,  followed  by  chapters  on  the  family,  the  household, 
philanthropic  work,  professions,  recreation,  and  friendship. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.    By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  popular  and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  a  typical  village,  and  of  village 
life  in  general  in  England. 

SPORTING  MEMORIES.    By  J.  Otho  Paget.    Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d. 

This  volume  of  reminiscences  by  a  well-known  sportsman  and  Master  of  Hounds 
deals  chiefly  with  fox-hunting  experiences. 


Science 

DRAGONS   OF  THE  AIR.    By  H.   G.   Seeley,  F.R.S., 
With  many  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  popular  history  of  the  most  remarkable  flying  animals  which  ever  lived.  Their 
relations  to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  living  and  extinct,  are  shown  by  an 
original  series  of  illustrations.  The  scattered  remains  preserved  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  been  put  together  accurately  to  show  the  varied  forms  of 
the  animals.  The  book  is  a  natural  history  of  these  extinct  animals,  which  flew 
by  means  of  a  single  finger. 
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REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1901.  By  A. 
Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Demy 
Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  is  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  God'  in  its 
original  prominence  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  reviews  historically  the  main 
interpretations  of  this  central  idea  in  the  successive  phases  of  Christian  tradition  and 
life.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sense  in  which  St.  Augustine  identified 
the  Church  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  later  lectures  follow  out  the  alter- 
native ideas  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  relation  to  civil  society  which  the  Middle 
Ages  and  more  recent  types  of  Christian  thought  have  founded  upon  alternative 
conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  G.  W. 
Wade.    With  Maps.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


This  book  presents  a  connected  account  of  the  Hebrew  people  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Old  Testament ;  and  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  Scripture  records 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  historical  criticism.  The  text  of  the  Bible  has 
been  studied  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  best  modern  commentators ;  but 
the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  stated  are  not  left  to  be  sought  for  in  the  com- 
mentaries, but  are  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  tracing  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
book,  which  is  furnished  with  maps,  is  further  adapted  to  the  needs  of  theological 
students  by  the  addition  of  geographical  notes,  tables,  and  a  full  index. 


THE  AGAPE  AND  THE  EUCHARIST.  By  J.  F.  Keating, 
D.D.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A  Revised  Translation,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
Crown  Svo.    %s.  6d. 


A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and  set  in  large  type,  of  Dr.  Bigg's  well-known 


<§>£forfc  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  :  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

XZhe  Gburcbman's  Xtbratg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP.   By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

COMPARATIVE    RELIGION.     By  J.   A.  MacCullock. 
Crown  Svo. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.    By  E.  T.  Green.   Crown  Svo. 
A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.   Edited  by  A.  M.  Mackay.    Crown  Svo. 
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ftbe  Gburcbman's  MUc 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the 
text  of  the  authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 

ISAIAH.    Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.     Two  Volumes.    2s.  net  each. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS.    Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker.    is.  6d.  net. 

Zhc  aUbratE  of  2)evotf  on 

Pott  8vo,  cloth ,  25.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

1  This  series  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  London. 

'Very  delightful' — The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

'Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent. ' — The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

'  Charming.' — Record.  '  Delightful.' — Church  Bells. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.   Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.  By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Edited 
by  W.  J.  Knox- Little,  M.A. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CONSOLATION  FROM  THE  SAINTS 
AND  FATHERS.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.  Being  Selections  from  St.  Bernard. 
Edited  by  B.  Blaxland,  M.A. 

Xeaoers  of  IReligton 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.   With  Portraits,  Crown  Svo.  3s  6<L 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

BISHOP  BUTLER.    By  W.  A.  SPOONER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 

Educational  Books 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE.   By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  p. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial  Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.  By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  Crown 

SVO.  2S. 

DEMOSTHENES  :  The  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  Translated 
upon  a  new  principle  by  Otho  Holland.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 
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A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC.    By  Henry  Hill, 

B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Worcester  School,  Cape  Colony.  Crown 
Svo.    3s.  6d. 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  use  in  South  African  schools. 

JUNIOR  EXAMINATION  SERIES.    Edited  by 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Fcap.  Svo.  is. 

French  Examination  Papers.    By  F.  Jacob,  B.A. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A. 

Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By  Austen  S.  Lester,  M.A. 

English  Grammar  Examination  Papers.  By  W.  William- 
son, B.A. 

Fiction 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY:  A  Romance. 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.'    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

This  is  the  first  long  and  elaborate  book  by  Lucas  Malet  since  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.' 
It  is  a  romance  on  realistic  lines,  and  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  important 
novels  of  the  last  ten  years. 

This  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  moorland  country  of  the  northern 
part  of  Hampshire,  in  London,  and  in  Naples,  opens  in  the  year  of  grace  1842. 
The  action  covers  a  period  of  about  three  and  thirty  years ;  and  deals  with  the 
experiences  and  adventures  of  an  English  country  gentleman  of  an  essentially 
normal  type  of  character,  subjected — owing  to  somewhat  distressing  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances— to  very  abnormal  conditions  of  life.  The  book  is  frankly  a  romance  ; 
but  it  is  also  frankly  a  realistic  and  modern  one. 

THE  SERIOUS  WOOING:  A  Heart's  History.  By  Mrs. 
Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes),  Author  of  *  Robert  Orange.' 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author  of  'Many 
Cargoes.'    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  stories  by  Mr.  Jacobs  uniform  in  character  and  appearance  with  1  Many 
Cargoes.* 

CLEMENTINA.  ByA.E.  W.  Mason,  Author  of 'The  Courtship 
of  Morrice  Buckler,'  'Miranda  of  the  Balcony,'  etc.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo  6s. 

A  spirited  romance  of  the  Jacobites  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  'Morrice  Buckler.' 
The  Old  Pretender  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  chief  characters. 

A  WOMAN  ALONE.   By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Author  of 
'Aunt  Anne.'    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  stories. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.    By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of 
'  Children  of  the  Mist,'  *  Sons  of  the  Morning,'  etc.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 
The  annals  of  a  Devon  village,  containing  much  matter  of  humorous  and  pathetic 
interest. 
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FANCY  FREE.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of '  Children  of 
the  Mist. '    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  humorous  book.    Uniform  with  '  The  Human  Boy.' 

TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR.    By  Gwendoline  Keats 
(Zack).    Author  of  '  Life  is  Life.'    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  volume  of  stories  after  the  style  of  '  Zack's'  well-known  first  book  '  Life  is  Life.' 

WITH  ESSEX  IN  IRELAND.    By  the  Hon.  Emily  Law- 
less.   Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  won  considerable  popularity  in  a  more  expensive 
form  some  years  ago. 

A  NEW  NOVEL.    By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.     By  Robert 
Hichens,   Author  of  'Flames,'  'Tongues  of  Conscience,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  new  long  novel. 

THE  ALIEN.     By  F.  F.  Montresor,  Author  of  'Into  the 

Highways  and  Hedges. '    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  EMBARRASSING   ORPHAN.    By  W.   E.  Norris. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah.' 
With  eight  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FORTUNE'S  DARLING.    By  Walter  Raymond,  Author 
of  '  Love  and  Quiet  Life.'    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  MILLION.   By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  'Lady 
Baby.'    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FROM  THE   LAND   OF  THE   SHAMROCK.    By  Jane 
Barlow,  Author  of  '  Irish  Idylls.'    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  SHEILA.    By  Grace  Rhys.    Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

RICKERBY'S  FOLLY.    By  Tom  Gallon,  Author  of '  Kiddy.' 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  GREAT  LADY.    By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of  '  The 
Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul. '    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MARY  HAMILTON.    By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

MASTER  OF  MEN.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL.   By  Richard  Marsh,  Author 

of  'The  Seen  and  the  Unseen.'    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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THE  THIRTEEN  EVENINGS.  By  George  Bartram, 
Author  of  c  The  People  of  Clopton.'    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SKIRTS  OF  HAPPY  CHANCE.  By  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  NEW  NOVEL.    By  E.  H.  Cooper,  Author  of  '  Mr.  Blake  of 
Newmarket.'    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
This  book,  like  most  of  Mr.  Cooper's  novels,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  sport  and 
racing. 

THE  YEAR  ONE  :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J. 
Bloundelle  Burton,  Author  of  '  The  Clash  of  Arms.'  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

A  vivid  story  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  in  1792,  when  the  year  1  of  the 
Republic  calendar  commenced. 

THE  DEVASTATORS.  By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author  of '  Path 
and  Goal. '    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

JOHN  TOPP :   Pirate.    By  Weatherby  Chesney.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 
A  book  of  breathless  adventure. 


Uhe  IRoveitst 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly 
Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel. 

XXIII.  THE  HUMAN  BOY.  Eden  Phillpotts. 

VJuly. 

XXIV.  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO.  Anthony  Hope. 

[August. 

XXV.  BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.         Andrew  Balfour. 

[September. 

dBetbuen's  5i£penn£  Xibrar^ 

A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books. 
NEW  VOLUMES 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  Dorothea 

Gerard.  [July. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Robert  Barr.  [August. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    Sara  J.  Duncan. 

[September. 

THE  WAR  WITH  THE  BOERS  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Boer  War 
of  1899-1901.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  By  H.  Sidebotham. 
(Double  number,    is.)  [October. 
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Poetry 


Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
68th  Thousand.     Crown   8vo.  6s. 
Leather,  6s.  net. 
'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 
1  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.    We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  throb 
in  our  pulses,   the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ?  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Rudyard   Kipling.     THE  SEVEN 
SEAS.     By   Rudyard  Kipling. 
cfjth  Thousand.   Cr.  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.    6s.    Leather,  6s.  net. 
1  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is  no 
depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'Animated  through  and  through  with  in- 
dubitable genius.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Q."  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  By 
"Q."    Crown  8vo.    $s.  6d. 

"Q."  GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and 
Parodies.  By"Q."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    $s.  6d. 


H.  Ibsen.     BRAND.  A  Drama  by 

Henrik    Ibsen.  Translated  by 

William  Wilson.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

A.  D.  Godley.  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  By 
A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.    Pott  8vo.   2s.  6d. 

'Combines  a  pretty  wit  with  remarkably 
neat  versification.  .  .  .  Every  one  will 
wish  there  was  more  of  it.' — Times. 

A.  D.  Godley.  VERSES  TO  ORDER. 
By  A.  D.  Godley.  Crown  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

J.  G.  Cordery.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A  Translation  by  J.  G. 
Cordery.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d. 

Herbert  Trench.  DEIRDRE  WED: 
and  Other  Poems.  By  Herbert 
Trench.    Crown  8vo.  55. 

Edgar  Wallace.  WRIT  IN  BAR- 
RACKS. By  Edgar  Wallace. 
Crown  8vo.  2s- 


Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 


R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LET- 
TERS. By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
William  Strang.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    Buckram.  6s. 

'  A  fascinating  book.'—  Standard. 

1  Unique  in  Literature.' — Daily  Cfvronicle. 

G.  Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 


with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
George  Wyndham,  M.P.  Demy 
8vo.    Buckram,  gilt  top.    ios.  6d. 

This  edition  contains  the  '  Venus,'  'Lucrece,' 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

'We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it.' —Spectator. 
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Edward  FitzGerald.  THE  RUBAI- 
YAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
Translated  by  Edward  FitzGerald. 
With  a  Commentary  by  H.  M. 
Batson,  and  a  Biography  of  Omar  by 
E.  D.  Ross.  6s.  Also  an  Edition 
on  large  paper  limited  to  50  copies. 
1  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  many  re- 
prints of  Omar.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley.  Crown  8vo.  Gilt  top. 
3s.  6d. 

'  It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles 
Whibley.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.  6s. 

H.  C.  Beeching.    LYRA  SACRA:  An 
Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.  Edited 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.    Buckram.  6s. 
'A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 
lofty  standard  of  excellence.'— Times. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Pro- 
cession of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged 
by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch.  Crown 
8vo.    Buckram.  6s. 

W.  B.  Yeats.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

W.  M.  Dixon.     A   PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.     By  W.  M.  Dixon, 
M.A.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

W.  A.  Craigie.    A   PRIMER  OF 
BURNS.     By   W.    A.  Craigie. 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
poet.' — Times. 


G.  W.  Steevens.  MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.  By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
L.  Magnus.  A  PRIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH.   By  Laurie  Magnus. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature.' — Literature. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By 
Lawrence  Sterne.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whibley, 
and  a  Portrait.    2  vols.  ys. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and 
a  Portrait.    2  vols.  7s. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
James  Morier.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait.    2  vols.  ys. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
and  SANDERSON.  By  Izaak 
Walton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Por- 
trait.   35.  6d. 

Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuel 
JOHNSON,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Millar,  and  a  Por- 
trait.   3  vols.  T.os.  6d. 

Bums.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  gilt  top. 
6s. 

F.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE ;  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enter- 
prise, Courage,  and  Constancy. 
Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
School  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
'The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'— 
World. 
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Gibbon.  MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE 
AND  WRITINGS,  By  Edward 
Gibbon.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  G.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


An  admirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personal  records  of  a  literary 
life.  Its  notes  and  its  numerous  appen- 
dices are  a  repertory  of  almost  all  that 
can  be  known  about  Gibbon.' — Man- 
chester Guardian, 
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Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  Gilt 
top.  8s.  6d.  each.  Also  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
each. 

'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

1 A  great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 

Gilbert  White.  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE. 
By  Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  L.  C. 
Mi  all,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.Warde 
Fowler,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

C.  G.  Crump.    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ELL- 
WOOD.    Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  complete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished.   It  contains  a  long  Introduction 
and  many  Footnotes. 


Dante.     LA     COMMEDIA  DI 
DANTE  ALIGHIERI.   The  Italian 
Text  edited  by  Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A.    Demy8vo.    Gilt  top.    8s.  6d. 
Also  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ALFRED,   LORD  TENNYSON, 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
An  elaborate  edition  of  the  celebrated 
volume   which   was    published   in  its 
final  and  definitive  form  in  1853.  This 
edition  contains  a  long  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes,  textual  and  explanatory. 
It   also  contains  in  an   Appendix  all 
the  Poems  which  Tennyson  afterwards 
omitted. 

Jonathan  Swift.  THE  JOURNAL 
TO  STELLA.  By  Jonathan 
Swift.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Chesterfield.  THE  LETTERS  OF 
LORD  CHESTERFIELD  TO  HIS 
SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.  Two  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo.    6s.  each. 


Ube  Works  of  Sbafcespeare 
General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.    Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  first  volumes  are  : 


HAMLET. 
Dowden. 


Edited  by  Edward 
Demy  8vo.    35.  6d . 


Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  German.' — Academy. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET.    Edited  by 


Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D".  Demy 
8vo,    2s-  6d' 

No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  prove 
more  attractive  and  satisfactory  than  this 
one.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged 
and  handsomely  and  simply  bound.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 


ftbe  IRovels  of  Cbarles  Dickens 

Crown  Svo.    Each  Volume,  cloth  3^.  net ;  leather  4s.  6d.  net. 

With  Introductions  by  Mr.  Georce  Gissing,  Notes  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton 

and  Topographical  Illustrations. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With 

Two 


Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New. 
Volumes. 

As  pleasant  a  copy  as  any  one  could  desire. 
The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are 


also  historical.  The  volumes  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  edition.'— Scotsman. 


NICHOLAS     NICKLEBY.  With 
Illustrations  by  R.  J.  Williams. 

Two  Volumes. 
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BLEAK  HOUSE.    With  Illustrations 
by  Beatrice  Alcock.  Two  Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  Illustrations 

by  G.  H.  New. 
THE    OLD    CURIOSITY  SHOP. 


With  Illustrations  by  G.  M.  Brime- 
LOW.    Two  Volumes. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Beatrice  Alcock.  Two 
Volumes. 


3Ltttle  JBiograpbies 

Fcap.  Svo.    Each  volume,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.     By  Paget  Toynbee.    With  12 
Illustrations. 

'  This  excellent  little  volume  is  a  clear,  compact,  and  convenient  summary  of  the  whole 
subject.' — Academy. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.     By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

Gfoe  Xtttle  aubrarg 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Pott  Svo.   Each  Volume,  cloth  is.  6d.  net,  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 
'  Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  handle.' — Outlook. 
'  In  printing,  binding,  lightness,  etc.,  this  is  a  perfect  series.' — Pilot. 
'It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes.' — .S7.  James's  Gazette. 
'Very  delicious  little  books.' — Literature. 
'Delightful  editions.' — Record. 

'Exceedingly  tastefully  produced.' — Morning  Leader. 
VANITY  FAIR.  By  W.  M.  Thacke-  THE 
ray.    With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
Gwynn.    Three  Volumes. 

THE  PRINCESS.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
ing,  M.A. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED, 
LORD  TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Collins,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Words- 
worth. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.    With  Notes. 


EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by 
Paget  Toynbee. 


PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited 
by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. 
JOHN  HAL      v  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Mrs.  Cra  .led  by  Annie 

Matheson.     x  Wolumes. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH 
VERSE.    Arranged  and  edited  by 
T.  F.  Henderson. 
A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
PROSE.    Arranged  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 
SELECTIONS     FROM  WORDS- 
WORTH.   Edited  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith,    Fellow  of   New  College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WILLIAM 
BLAKE.  Edited  by  M.  Perugini. 
PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane 
Austen.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Two  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.  By  W.  M.  Thacke- 
ray, Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.  Three 
Volumes. 

LAVENGRO.  By  George  Borrow. 
Edited  by  F.  Hindes  Groome. 
Two  Volumes. 
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Gbe  Xfttle  ®utoes 

Pott  Svo,  cloth  3-r.  ;  leather^  y.  6d.  net. 


OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 
By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Fourth  Edition. 
'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 
attractively  illustrated.' — World. 

CAMBRIDGE    AND     ITS  COL- 
LEGES.  By  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son.   Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
'  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs.' — Scotsman. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  .New. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
B.C.A.Windle,F.R.S.,M.A.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Seco?id Edition. 


'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice 
and  serviceable.' — Academy. 

SUSSEX.    By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
'  A  charming  little  book  ;  as  full  of  sound 
information  as  it  is  practical  in  concep- 
tion.'— A  thencrum. 
'Accurate,  complete,  and  agreeably  written.' 
— Literature. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  ByG.  E. 
Troutbeck.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedford. 

'  A  delightful  miniature  hand  -  book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

'  In  comeliness,  and  perhaps  in  complete- 
ness, this  work  must  take  the  first 
place. ' — Academy. 

'  A  really  first-rate  guide-book.' — 

Literature. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS 
OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions in  Photogravure  by  W.  E.  F. 
Britten.    Demy  Svo.    ios.  6d. 

Gelett  Burgess.  GOOPS  AND  HOW 
TO  BE  THEM.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Small  ^to.  6s. 

Gelett  Burgess.  THE  LIVELY 
CITY  OF  LI  GG.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  53  Illustrations, 
8  of  which  are  coloured.  Small  ^to. 
6s. 

Phil    May.      THE    PHIL  MAY 
ALBUM.    4to.  6s. 
'  There  is  a  laugh  in  each  drawing.' — 
Standard. 

A.  H.  Milne.    ULYSSES;  OR,  DE 
ROUGEMONT  OF  TROY.  De- 
scribed and  depicted  by  A.  H.  Milne. 
Small  quarto.    35.  6d. 
'Clever,  droll,  smart.' — Guardian. 


Edmund  Selous.  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  By  Edmund  Selous. 
Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

A  little  book  designed  to  teach  children 
respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 

1  A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book :  a  nur- 
sery classic' — Athenceum. 

S.  Baring  Gould.   THE  CROCK  OF 
GOLD.     Fairy  Stories  told  by  S. 
Baring  Gould.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.' — Punch. 

M.  L.  Gwynn.  A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  M.  L. 
Gwynn.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  birthday-book  of  exceptional 
dignity,  and  the  extracts  have  been 
chosen  with  particular  care. 

John  Bunyan.  THE  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'The  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."' — 

Educational  Times. 
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F.  D.  Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  Bedford.  Super  Royal  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  byS.  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
Buckram.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 


Bedford.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
Buckram,  6s. 

1 A  charming  volume.  '—Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

H.  C.  Beeching.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crane.  Cr.  8vo, 
gilt  top.    3s.  6d. 


History 


Hinders  Petrie.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT.from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
University  College.  Fully  Ilhistrated. 
In  Six  Volumes.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to 

XVIth  Dynasty.    W.  M.  F. 

Petrie.    Fourth  Edition, 
Vol.    II.    The    XVIIth  and 

XVIIIth  Dynasties.    W.  M. 

F.  Petrie.    Third  Edition. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Egypt  of  the 

Ptolemies.   J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vol.  V.  Roman  Egypt.    J.  G. 

Milne. 

Vol.  VI.  EGYPT  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.  Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 

'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Hinders  Petrie.    RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE     IN  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.     By   W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.  C.  L. ,  LL.  D.    Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
*  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 
information   for   students   of  ancient 
ethics.' — Manchester  Guardian, 

A 


Hinders    Petrie.      SYRIA  AND 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 
AMARNA  TABLETS.    By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
1 A  marvellous  record.    The  addition  made 
to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing. ' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 
Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.  In 
Two  Volumes.    Cr.  8vo.   2>s-  6d-  each. 
'  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt.' — Daily  News. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.    By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.' — Times. 

C.  W.  Oman.   A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR.     Vol.  11.  :  The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth  Century.     By  C.  W. 
Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 
'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed  more   enduring  value.'— Daily 
Chronicle. 
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S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  CAESARS.    With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.    Royal  8vo.    15 J. 
'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.    The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.    It  is  brilliantly 
written,  and  the  illustrations  are  sup- 
plied on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Maitland.    CANON  LAW  IN 
ENGLAND.   By  F.  W.  Maitland, 
LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the 
Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    Royal  8vo.    ys.  6d. 
1  Professor  Maitland  has  put  students  of 
English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.  These 
essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 

John  Hackett.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  CYPRUS. 
By  John  Hackett,  M.A.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
i$s.  net. 

A  work  which  brings  together  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  British  occupation.  A 
separate  division  deals  with  the  local 
Latin  Church  during  the  period  of  the 
Western  Supremacy. 

E.  L.  Taunton.    A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  E.  L.  Taunton.    With  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  8vo.    21s.  net. 
'  A  history  of  permanent  value,  which  covers 
ground    never    properly  investigated 
before,  and  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
original  research.    A  most  interesting 
and  careful  book.' — Literature. 
1  A  volume  which  will  attract  considerable 
attention. ' — A  thenceum. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND  :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  5  Maps.  Se- 
cond  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

H.  E.  Egerton.     A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.  Demy 
8vo.    12s.  6d. 
'  It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 


racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Albert 
Sorel.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Bram- 
WELL,  M.A.    Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d. 

C.  H.  Grinling.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95.  By  C.  H.  Grin- 
ling.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

(  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History.' — 
The  Engineer. 

Clement  Stretton.   A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  By 
Clement  Stretton.    With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  De?ny  8vo.  1.2s.  6d. 
'A  fine  record  of  railway  development.' — 
Outlook. 

'  The  volume  is  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  com- 
prehensive, and  is  made  especially 
attractive  by  its  pictures.' — Globe. 

W.  Sterry.     ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.    By  W.  Sterry,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.    js.  6d. 
'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing. _  Mr.  Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.'— 
Academy. 

G.W.Fisher.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY   SCHOOL.       By   G.  W, 
Fisher,  M.A.   With  numerous  Illus* 
trations.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d. 
'This    careful,     erudite     book.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud.' — Globe. 

J.  Sargeaunt.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  By  J.  Sar- 
geaunt, M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    js.  6d. 

A.  Clark.    THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD :  Their  History  and  their 
Traditions.    Edited  by  A.  Clark, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 
8vo.    1 2 j.  6d. 
'A  work  which  will  be  appealed  to  for 
many  years  as  the  standard  book.'— 
Athenaum. 
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T.  M.  Taylor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.    By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M. A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d. 
'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care- 
fully written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a  subject  which  in  some 
hands  becomes  a  mere  series  of  cold 
abstractions.    It  is  a  work  that  will  be 
stimulating  to  the  student  of  Roman 
history. ' — A  thenceum. 

J.  Wells.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.  Third  Edition.  With  3 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 


Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 
'An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — Speaker. 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  a.d. 
1250-1530.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr. 
8vo.    $s.  each. 

Vol.  i.  1250-1409. — Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol.  11.  1409-1530. — The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. By  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of '  Finn  and  hisCompanions. ' 
Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 


Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE. 
Translated  into  English  by  F.  J. 
Hamilton,    D.D.,    and    E.  W. 

Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 


Brooks. 
EVAGRIUS 


Edited   by  Professor 


Leon  Parmentier  and  M.  Bidez. 
Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS 
By  C.  SATHAS.  Demy  8vo.  155. 
net. 


Biography 


R.  L.  Stevenson.  THE  LETTERS 
OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
FRIENDS.  Selected  and  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by 
Sidney  Colvin.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 
Library  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  2 
vols.    2$s.  net. 

'  Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.  A  delightful  inheritance, 
the  truest  record  of  a  "richly  com- 
pounded spirit "  that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserved.' — Times. 

J.  G.  Millais.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son, 
J.  G.  Millais.  With  319  Illus- 
trations, of  which  9  are  in  Photo- 


gravure.    Second  Edition.    2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.    32^.  net. 
'  This  splendid  work.' — World. 
'  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness    in    scope    and  beauty. 
Special  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.  36J. 

'  The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo- 
gravures and  finely  -  executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete 
pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his 
second  interment.'— Daily  Telegraph. 
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W.  A.  Bettesworth.  THE  WALKERS 
OF  SOUTHGATE  :  Being  the  Chro- 
nicles of  a  Cricketing  Family.  By 
W.  A.  Bettes worth.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.    ?s.  6d. 
'A  most  engaging  contribution  to  cricket 
literature  ...  a  lasting  joy.' — Vanity 
Fair. 

G.  S.  Layard.  THE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON.  By  G.  S.  Lay- 
ard. With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 
i2s.  6d. 

f  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  here  presented  to  us 
in  all  her  moods.  She  lives  in  the  book  ; 
she  is  presented  to  us  so  that  we  really 
know  her.' — Literature. 

'A  thoroughly  good  book,  very  interest- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  in  very  good 
taste.' — Daily  Graphic. 

'  Mr.  Layard  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  produced  an  honest  and  interest- 
ing record  of  a  notable  woman.' — 
A  thenceum. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole.   THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  HARRY  PARKES.   By  STAN- 
LEY Lane-Poole.     A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Helen  C.  Wetmore.   THE  LAST  OF 
THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  ('Buffalo 
Bill').     By  his  Sister,  Helen  C. 
Wetmore.      With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  stirring  adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
career  are  described  vigorously  and  pic- 
turesquely, and  with  a  directness  that 
inspires  the  fullest  confidence.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 
1  A  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
figures    in    the    public    eye.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Constance  Bache.  BROTHER  MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences  of  Edward 
and  Walter  Bache.  By  Constance 
Bache.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.    6s.  net. 

P.  H.  Colomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  With 
a  Portrait.    Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

0.  Cooper  King.   THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 
Cooper  King.    Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.    js.  6d. 
'■  An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of 
England's    military    progress.'—  Daily 
Mail. 

R.  Southey.    ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 


Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
David  Hannay.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'A  brave,  inspiriting  book.' — Black  and 
White. 

W.  Clark  Russell.    THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL     LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.   By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.'— 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  Morris  Fuller, 
B.D.    Demy  8vo.    ios.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A  Chapter  in 
the  History  of  Religion.  By 
J.  M.  Rigg.    Demy  8vo.    js.  6d. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.  By  F.  W.  Joyce,  M.  A.  js.  6d. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSK1N.  By  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32J.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN.  By 
Charles  Waldstein,  M.A.  With 
a  Photogravure  Portrait,  Post  8vo.  $s. 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter,   THE  LIFE 
OF     ERNEST     RENAN.  By 
Madame    Darmesteter.  With 
Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
W.  H.  Hutton.    THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS   MORE.     By  W.  H. 
Hutton,   M.A.     With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  5J. 
1  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 
among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 
even  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsman. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  VICAR  OF 
MORWENSTOW:  A  Biography. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.  A 
new  and  Revised  Edition.  With 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  %s.  6d. 
A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known 
biography  ofR.  S.  Hawker. 
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Sven  Hedin.   THROUGH  ASIA.  By 
Sven  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
300    Illustrations    from  Sketches 
and   Photographs  by  the  Author, 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  Royal  Bvo.  20s.net. 
'One  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  kind 
issued  during  the  century.    It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel  unsurpassed  in  geographical 
and  human  interest.    Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.    Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class. ' —  Times. 

F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  THE 

HEART   OF   ASIA.     By  F.  H. 
Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illustrations  by 
Verestchagin.    Large  Crown  Bvo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 
4  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illumin- 
ating and  convincing.' — Times. 

R.  E.  Peary.   NORTHWARD  OVER 
THE  GREAT  ICE.  By  R.E.Peary, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.    With  over  800  Illus- 
trations. 2  vols.   Royal  Bvo.  32s.net. 
1  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
— Times. 

T.  H.  Holdich.    THE  INDIAN  BOR- 
DERLAND :  being  a  Personal  Re- 
cord of  Twenty  Years.    By  Sir  T.  H. 
Holdich,  K.C.I.E.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Bvo.    15J.  net. 
'  Probably  the  most   important   work  on 
frontier  topography  that  has  lately  been 
presented  to  the  general  public' — Litera- 
ture. 

'  Interesting  and  inspiriting  from  cover  to 
cover,  it  will  assuredly  take  its  place  as 
the  classical  on  the  history  of  the  Indian 
frontier. ' — Pilot. 

' A  work  that  should  long  remain  the 
standard  authority.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

A.  B.  Wylde.  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
By  A.  B.  Wylde.  With  a  Map  and 
a  Portrait.    Demy  Bvo.    15s.  net. 
'The  most  valuable  contribution  that  has 


yet  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 

Abyssinia. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'A  book  which  will  rank  among  the  very 

best  of  African  works. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  A  repertory  of  information  on  every  branch 

of  the  subject.' — Literature. 

Alex.  Hosie.  MANCHURIA.  By 
Alexander  Hosie.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Demy  Bvo.  ioj. 
6d.  net. 

A  complete  account  of  this  important  pro- 
vince by  the  highest  living  authority  on 
the  subject. 

'This  book  is  especially  useful  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  when  the  future  of  the 
country  appears  uncertain.' — Times. 

E.  A.  FitzGerald.  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FitzGerald. 
With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  Bvo,  30s.  net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies,  4*0, 

1  The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of 
the  Andes.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Christian.  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  By  F.  W.  Christian. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  Bvo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

'A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure. ' — Scotsman. 
H.  H.  Johnston.    BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL  AFRICA.    By  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,   K.C.B.     With  nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.    Second  Edition.    Crown  $to. 
~lBs.  net. 

'  A  fascinating  book,  written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man  of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced.    It  abounds  in  admirable 
sketches.' — Westminster  Gazette. 
L.    Decle.     THREE    YEARS  IN 
SAVAGE  AFRICA.    By  Lionel 
Decle.    With  100  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Bvo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 
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A.  Hulme  Beaman.  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  Hulme  Beaman.  Demy 
Svo.    With  Portrait,    10s.  6d. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  Prince  Henri  of 
Orleans.  Translated  by  Hamley 
Bent,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.    Cr.  /[to,  gilt  top.  25s. 

Chester  Holcombe.     THE  REAL 
CHINESE  QUESTION.  By  Ches- 
ter Holcombe.    Crow?i  Svo.  6s. 
'  It  is  an  important  addition  to  the  materials 
before  the  public  for  forming  an  opinion 
on  a  most  difficult  and  pressing  pro- 
blem.'—  Times. 
'It  is  this  practical  "note"  in  the  book, 
coupled  with  the  fairness,  moderation, 
and  sincerity  of  the  author,  that  gives 
it,  in  our  opinion,  the  highest  place 
among  books  published  in  recent  years 
on  the  Chinese  question.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

J.W.Robertson-Scott.  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  CHINA.  By  J.  W.  Robertson- 
Scott.  With  a  Map.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

£A  vivid  impression  .  .  .  This  excellent, 
brightly  written  epitome.' — Daily  News. 

'  Excellently  well  done.  .  .  .  Enthralling.' 
—Weekly  Dispatch. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  Hinde. 
With  Plans,  etc.   Demy  Svo.   12s.  6d. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  EXPLORATION 
AND  HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.    By  Major  A.  St.  H. 
Gibbons.     With  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  Whymper,  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo.  15s. 
A.  H.  Norway.     NAPLES:  PAST 
AND  PRESENT.    By  A.  H.  Nor- 
way,  Author   of  '  Highways  and 
Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
With   40   Illustrations   by  A.  G. 
Ferard.    Crown  Svo.  _  6s. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Norway  gives  not  only  a 
highly  interesting  description  of  modern 
Naples,  but  a  historical  account  of  its 
antiquities  and  traditions. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  DARTMOOR:  A 
Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  Plans 
and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 


1 A  most  delightful  guide,  companion,  and 

instructor.  '—Scotsman. 
'  Informed  with  close  personal  knowledge.' 

— Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.   THE  BOOK  OF 
THE    WEST.     By   S.  Baring 
Gould.     With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Two  volumes.  Vol.  1.  Devon. 
Second  Edition.  Vol.  II.  Cornwall. 
Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 
1  Bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  the  legend 
weird  as  twilight  over  Dozmare  Pool, 
they  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  this 
enchanting   and   beautiful   district.' — 
Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
BRITTANY.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  2  vols.  Demy 
Svo.  32s. 

J.  F.  Fraser.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.    By  John  Foster 
Fraser.     With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.' — 
Yorkshire  Post. 

R.  L.  Jefferson.  A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA.  By  R.  L.  Jefferson. 
Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Trotter,  R.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  55. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA :  Their  Ethnology  and 
Administration.  By  W.  Crooke. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo.    10s.  6d. 

A.  Boisragon.  THE  BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE. By  Captain  Boisragon. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    35.  6d. 

H.  S.  Cowper.    THE  HILL  OF  THE 

GRACES :  or,  the  Great  Stone 
Temples  of  Tripoli.  By  H.  S. 
Cowper,  F.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and  75  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
xos.  6d. 
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W.  B.  Worsfold.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  B.  Worsfold,  M.A.  With 
a  Map.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

'  A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass.' — World. 

Katherine  and  Gilbert  Macquoid.  IN 

PARIS.  By  Katherine  and  Gil- 
bert Macquoid.     Illustrated  by 


Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  R.I.  With 
2  maps.    Crown  8vo.  is. 
'A  useful  little  guide,  judiciously  supplied 
with  information.' — Athenaum. 

A.  H.  Keane.  THE  BOER  STATES : 
A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.  With 
Map.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Naval  and  Military 


F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BOER  WAR.  By  F.  H. 
E,  Cunliffe,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2 
vols.     Vol.  I.}  1 5 j. 

'  The  excellence  of  the  work  is  double  ;  for 
the  narrative  is  vivid  and  temperate,  and 
the  illustrations  form  a  picture  gallery 
of  the  war  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
rivalled.  .  .  .  An  ideal  gift  book.' — 
Academy. 

G.  S.  Robertson.  CHITRAL :  The 
Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  By  Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson,  K. C.S.I.  With 
numerouslllustrations ,  Map  and  Plans. 
Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

'  A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

'As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 
fiction.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary  of 
Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell.  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATA- 
BELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896.  By  Maj.- 
Gen.  Baden-Powell.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Large  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  John  Black 
Atkins.  With  16  Plans  and  Illus- 
trations. Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

H.  W.  Nevinson.  LADYSMITH  :  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.  By  H.  W.  Nevin- 


son. With  16  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Barclay  Lloyd.  A  THOUSAND 
MILES  WITH  THE  C.I.V.  By 
Captain  Barclay  Lloyd.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Colonel  Mac- 
Kinnon, and  a  Portrait  and  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Filson  Young.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
MAFEKING.  By  Filson  Young. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

J.  Angus  Hamilton.    THE  SIEGE 
OF  MAFEKING.     By  J.  Angus 
Hamilton.     With  many  Illustra- 
tions.   Crowjz  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  thrilling  story.' — Observer. 

H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby     IN  THE 

WEB  OF  A  WAR.  By  H.  F. 
Prevost  Battersby.  With  Plans, 
and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'The  pathos,  the  comedy,  the  majesty  of 
war  are  all  in  these  pages.' — Daily 
Mail. 

Howard  C.  Hillegas.  WITH  THE 
BOER  FORCES.  By  Howard  C. 
Hillegas.    With  24  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'A  most  interesting  book.     It  has  many 

and  great  merits.' — Athenceum. 
1  Has  extreme  interest  and  scarcely  less 

value. '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

H.  C.  J.  Biss.    THE  RELIEF  OF 
KUMASI.     By  Captain  H.  C.  J. 
Biss.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Pleasantly  written  and  highly  interesting. 

The  illustrations  are  admirable. ' — Queen. 
1  We  should  say  it  will  remain  the  standard 
work  on  its  very  interesting  subject.' — 
Globe. 
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E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  Seymour 
Vandeleur.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans, 
Large  Crown  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Lord  Fincastle.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  Fin- 
castle, V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
Elliott-Lockhart.  With  a  Map 
and  16  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

E.  N.  Bennett.  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES  :  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  Bennett,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  a  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  Lord  Kitchener.  Third 
Edition.   Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS    IN    THESSALY.  By 


W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

G.  W.  Steevens.  NAVAL  POLICY : 
By  G.  W.  Steevens.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

D.  Hannay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From 
Early  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  David  Hannay.  Illustrated. 
2  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

'  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 
and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  style.' — Standard. 

E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh.  WATERLOO :  A 
Narrative  and  Criticism.  By  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh,  M.  A.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  55. 

'A  brilliant  essay — simple,  sound,  and 
thorough.'— Daily  Chronicle. 

XL    B.    George.      BATTLES  OF 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.    By  H.  B. 
George,   M.A.,   Fellow   of  New 
College,  Oxford.     With  numerous 
Plans.    Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and  has  executed  it  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.' — Times. 


General  Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.   OLD  COUNTRY 
LIFE.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.    Large  Cr. 
8vo.    Fifth  Edition.  6s. 
'  "  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be    published   throughout    the  year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core. ' 
—  World. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
Story.    A  delightful  fireside  companion. ' 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 


S.  Baring  Gould.  HISTORIC 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG:  English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Baring 
Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  qto.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  SONGS  OF  THE 
WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 
their  Melodies.     Collected  by  S. 
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Baring  Gould,  M.A. ,  and  H.  F. 
SHEPPARD,  M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts 
I. ,  II. ,  ///. ,  3s.  each.  Part  I V. ,  5s. 
In  one  VoL,  French  morocco,  15*. 
1  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  Bvo. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 

Marie  Corelli.  THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  GREAT  QUEEN  :  A  Tribute 
to  the  Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina. 
By  Marie  Corelli.  Small  qto.  is. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin. 
Cr.  Bvo.    Second  Edition.  $s. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton,  M.A.,  and  H.J.  Cohen, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  Demy  Bvo. 
Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  12s.  6d.  each. 

M.  N.  Oxford.    A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  By  M.  N.  Oxford,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.    Crown  8vo.   3s.  6d. 
1  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen.    A  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  V.  Zenker.  ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  Zenker.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Emily  Lawless.  A  GARDEN  DIARY. 
By  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 
Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

S.  J.  Duncan.  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THF  LATCH.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes), 
Author  of '  A  Voyage  of  Consolation. ' 
CrowTi  8vo.  6s, 

W.  Williamson.  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  By  W.Williamson. 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Arnold  White.    EFFICIENCY  AND 
EMPIRE.     By  Arnold  White. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Stimulating  and  entertaining  throughout, 


it  deserves  the  attention  of  every  patriotic 

Englishman.' — Daily  Mail. 
'A  notable  book.' — Literature. 
'A  book  of  sound  work,  deep  thought,  and 

a  sincere  endeavour  to  rouse  the  British 

to  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their 

Empire . ' — Bookman. 
1 A  more  vigorous  work  has  not  been  written 

for  many  years.' — Review  of  the  Week. 

A.  Silva  White.  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A  Political  and  His- 
torical Survey.  By  A.  Silva  White. 
With  four  Special  Maps.  Demy  8vo. 
1 5 j.  net. 

'  This  is  emphatically  the  best  account  of 
Egypt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has  been  published  for  many  years.'— 
Spectator. 

Chas.  Richardson.   THE  ENGLISH 
TURF.  By  Charles  Richardson. 
With   numerous    Illustrations  and 
Plans,    Demy  8vo.  15J. 
'As  a  record  of  horses  and  courses,  this 
work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Turf.    It  is  crammed  with 
sound  information,  and  with  reflections 
and  suggestions  that  are  born  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.' — 
Scotsman. 

'  A  book  which  is  sure  to  find  many  readers  ; 
written  with  consummate  knowledge  - 
and  in  an  easy,  agreeable  style.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  From  its  sensible  introduction  to  its  very 
complex  index,  this  is  about  the  best  book 
that  we  are  likely  for  some  time  to  see 
upon  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.' — 
A  thenceum. 

Philip  Trevor.  THE  LIGHTER 
SIDE  OF  CRICKET  By  Captain 
Philip  Trevor  (Dux).  Crown  Bvo. 
6s. 

A  highly  interesting  volume,  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  county  cricket,  village 
cricket,  cricket  for  boys  and  girls, 
literary  cricket,  and  various  other  sub- 
jects which  do  not  require  a  severe  and 
technical  treatment. 

'  A  wholly  entertaining  book.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

'  The  most  welcome  book  on  our  national 
game  published  for  years.' — County 
Gentleman. 

Peter  Beckford.  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  By  Peter  Beckford. 
Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget,  and 
Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 
Demy  Bvo.  xos.  6d. 
'Beckford's  "Thoughts  on  Hunting"  has 
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long  been  a  classic  with  sportsmen,  and 
the  present  edition  will  go  far  to  make  it 
a  favourite  with  lovers  of  literature.' — 
Speaker. 

E.  B.  Michell.  THE  ART  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.  By 
E.  B.  Michell.  With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
'  No  book  is  more  full  and  authoritative  than 
this  handsome  treatise.' 

— Morning  Leader. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson.  THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.  By  Horace  G. 
Hutchinson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

1  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will 
be  incomplete.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

C.  G.  Robertson.   VOCES  ACADE- 
MICS.   By  C.  Grant  Robertson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Pott  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
'Decidedly      clever     and  amusing.'— 
A  thenceum. 

Rosemary  Cotes.     DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN. By  Rosemary  Cotes.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
Svo.    2s.  6d.    Leather,      6d.  net. 
'A  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante.' — Academy. 

Clifford  Harrison.    READING  AND 
READERS.    By  Clifford  Harri- 
son.   Fcp.  8vo.    is.  6d. 
'An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Philo: 

L.  T.  Hobhouse.   THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.    By  L.  T.  Hob- 
house,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
Demy  8vo.  2.1s. 
'  The    most    important    contribution  to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.    Bradley's   "Appearance  and 
Reality."  ' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 


L.  Whibley.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES:  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.  By  L.  L.  Price, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. Crown  8v0.  6s. 
J.  S.  Shedlock.  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment. By  J.  S.  Shedlock.  Crown 
Svo.  §s. 

'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.  A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference. ' — A  thenceum. 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.    PONS  ASIN- 
ORUM;    OR,    A    GUIDE  TO 
BRIDGE.     By  A.  Hulme  Bea- 
man.   Fcap  Svo.  2.S. 
A  practical  guide,  with  many  specimen 
games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
Bowden.  Third  Edition.  i6mo. 
zs.  6d. 

F.  Ware.  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORM. By  Fabian  Ware,  M.A, 
Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Sidney  Peel.  PRACTICAL  LICENS- 
ING REFORM.  By  the  Hon  Sid- 
ney Peel,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Licens- 
ing Laws.    Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 

sophy 

*  In  every  way  an  admirable  book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

F.  W.  Bussell.  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.  By  F.  W.  Bussell,  D.  D. , 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Demy  Svo.    \os.  6d. 

F.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 
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E.  H.  Colbeck.  DISEASES  OF  THE 
HEART.  By  E.  H.  Colbeck, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  12s. 

W.  C.  C.  Pakes.   THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.    ByW.  C.  C.  Pakes. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  15s. 
'  A  thoroughgoing  working  text-hook  of 
its  subject,  practical  and  well-stocked.' 
— Scotsman. 

A.  T.  Hare.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION 
COILS.  By  A.  T.  Hare,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy 
8vo.  6s. 

J.  E.  Marr.     THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.   By  J.  E. 
Marr,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,   Cambridge.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'A  volume,  moderate  in  size  and  readable 
in  style,  which  will  be  acceptable  alike 
to  the  student  of  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, and  to  the  tourist.' — A  thenceum. 

J.  RitzemaBos.  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  By  Dr.  J.  RitzemaBos. 
Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S. 
With  155  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
^s.  6d. 

'The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  good, 
whilst  the  information  conveyed  is  in- 
valuable.'— Country  Gentleman. 

Ed.  von  Freudenreich.  DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Students.     By  Dr. 


Ed.  von  Freudenreich,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Chalmers  Mitchell.  OUTLINES  OF 
BIOLOGY.  By  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new 
Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

George  Massee.    A  MONOGRAPH 
OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  Massee.  With  12  Coloured 
Plates.    Royal 8vo.  i8s.  net. 
*  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 
the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.     Indispensable    to  every 
student  of  the  Myxogastres.  '—Nature. 

C.   Stephenson  and  F.  Suddards. 

ORNAMENTAL    DESIGN  FOR 
WOVEN     FABRICS.        By  C. 
Stephenson,    of    the  Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  Suddards, 
of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
With  65  full-page  plates.    Demy  8vo. 
Second  Edition,    js.  6d. 
'  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'— Yorkshire  Post. 

C.  C.  Channer  and  M."*E.  Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MID- 
LANDS, PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
By  C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E. 
Roberts.  With  16  full-page  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
An  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  fascin* 
ating  photographs. ' — Speaker. 


Theology 


W.  R.  Inge.  CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM. The  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1899.  By  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A., 
Fellow    and    Tutor    of  Hertford 


College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo  12s.  6d. 
net. 

1  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lecture- 
ship.'— Record. 
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Lady  Julian  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  By 
the  Lady  Julian  of  Norwich. 
Edited  by  Grace  Warr Ack.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

A  partially  modernised  version,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  book 
which  Dr.  Dalgairns  terms  '  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  the  Middle 
Ages.'  Mr.  Inge  in  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on  Christian  Mysticism  calls  it 
'  The  beautiful  but  little  known  Revela- 
tions. ' 

R.  M.  Benson.  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS :  a  Devotional  Commentary 
on  the   119th  Psalm.     By  R.  M. 
Benson,    M.A.,    of    the  Cowley 
Mission,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  $s. 
1  His  facility  is  delightful,  and  his  very 
sound  and  accurate  theological  sense 
saves  him  from  many  of  the  obvious 
dangers  of  such  a  gift.    Give  him  a 
word  or  a  number  and  at  once  there 
springs  forth  a  fertile  stream  of  thought, 
never  commonplace,  usually  both  deep 
and  fresh.    For  devotional  purposes  we 
think  this  book  most  valuable.  Readers 
will  find  a  great  wealth  of  thought  if 
they  use  the  book  simply  as  a  help  to 
meditation.' — Guardian. 

Jacob  Behmen.  THE  SUPERSENS- 
UAL  LIFE.  By  Jacob  Behmen. 
Edited  by  Bernard  Holland. 
Fcap  8vo.  2s- 

S.  R.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "  Introduction."' — Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 
Walter  Lock.     ST.   PAUL,  THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  By  Walter 
Lock,  D.D.,    Warden   of  Keble 
College.    Crown  8vo.    2s-  &d. 
'The  essence  of  the  Pauline  teaching  is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  yet  no  point  of  importance 
is  overlooked.'— Guardian. 


F.  S.  Granger.   THE  SOUL  OF  A 
CHRISTIAN.    By  F.  S.  Granger, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  book  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 

religious  life  and  experiences. 
'  A  remarkable  book.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'Both  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  book.' — 
Scotsman. 

H.  Rashdall.  DOCTRINE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  By  Hastings 
Rashdall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

H.  H.  Henson.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As  Illustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

H.  H.  Henson.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

H.  H.  Henson.  LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.  By  H.  H.  Hen- 
son, M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.  Houghton  Kennedy.  ST.  PAUL'S 
SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction,  Dis- 
sertations, and  Notes,  by  James 
Houghton  Kennedy,  D.D., 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Bennett  and  Adeney.   A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.     By  W.  H. 
Bennett,  M.  A. ,  and  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d. 
'  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.    We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it.'— Manchester  Guardian. 

W.  H.  Bennett.     A  PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.    By  W.  H.  Bennett. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 
critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 
compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' — 
M anchester  Guardian. 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER. 
By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

1  A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  appreciation, 
full  of  interest  and  suggestion.' — World. 
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William  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Harri- 
son, M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  '  LUCAS  Malet.' 
Cr.  8vo.  3s. 

Cecilia  Robinson.  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  By  Deacon- 
ness  Cecilia  Robinson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
'A  learned  and  interesting  book.' — Scots- 
man. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
Layard,  M.A.   iSmo.  is. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert 
Bindley,  B.D.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 

H.  M.  Barron.  TEXTS  FOR  SER- 
MONS ON  VARIOUS  OCCA- 
SIONS AND  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled and  Arranged  by  H.  M.  Bar- 
ron, B.A.,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Canon 
Scott  Holland.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 
6d. 

W.    Yorke    Fausset.     THE  DE 

CA  TECHIZA NDIS  R  UD1B  US 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 


with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  Yorke  Fausset,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

J.  H.  Burn.  THE  SOUL'S  PILGRIM- 
AGE :  Devotional  Readings  from 
the  published  and  unpublished 
writings  of  George  Body,  D.D. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D.    Pott  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

F.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  F.  Weston,  M.A., 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.   Pott  8vo.    6d.  net. 

A  Kempis.   THE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.   By  Thomas  A  Kempis. 
With   an  Introduction  by  Dean 
Farrar.     Illustrated   by   C.  M. 
Gere.    Second  Edition.    Fcaf.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.    Padded  morocco,  5s. 
'  Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English 
editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can 
have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 
this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 
type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.'— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Padded  morocco.  5s. 
'  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 

the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 

Mr.  Lock.' — Guardian. 


©SforD  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.  D. ,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Demy 
8vo.  6s. 

'  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  start  the  series  has  made.' — Times. 
'  Dr.  Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  a  high 


degree  of  appreciation.  To  the  busy 
worker  and  the  intelligent  student  the 
commentary  will  be  a  real  boon  ;  and  it 
will,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  much  in 
demand.  The  Introduction  is  almost  a 
model  of  concise,  straightforward,  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  the  subject  treated.' — 
A  thenceum. 


General  Editor,  A 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late 


1banobook6  of  ftbeologE 

Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege. Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.  Demy8vo.  12s.  6d. 
We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
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a  new,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.  Gibson's  book.    It  was 


greatly  wanted.    Dr.  Gibson  has  given 

theological  students  just  what  they  want, 

and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 

in  the  hands  of  every  candidate  for 

orders. ' — Guardian. 
AN    INTRODUCTION    TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of   Bishop    Hatfield's  Hall. 
Demy  8vo.    ios.  6d. 
'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 

the  author's  judgment.    He  is  at  once 

critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and 

suggestive.      A    comprehensive  and 

thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Post. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION. By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.  A. , 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxon. ,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
In  Two  Volumes.    Demy  Bvo.  i$s. 

Zhc  Gburcbman's  Xibrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


•  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 
main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley's  merits.' — Guardian. 


AN    INTRODUCTION    TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEDS.  By 
A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Demy 
8vo.    ios.  6d. 
'  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 
place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.' — 
Spectator. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
By   Alfred    Caldecott,  D.D., 
Demy  8vo.    ios.  6d. 
'  Singularly  well-informed,  comprehensives 

and  fair.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'A  lucid  and  informative  account,  which 
certainly  deserves  a   place  in  every 
philosophical  library.' — Scotsman. 


A  most  able  book  at  once  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  richly  suggestive.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  W.  E.  Col- 
lins, M.A.  With  Map.  Cr.  8vo. 
3-r.  6d. 

'  An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh 
historical  work.' — Guardian. 
SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT  PRO- 
BLEMS.    By  Arthur  Wright, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Real  students  will  revel  in  these  reverent, 
acute,  and  pregnant  essays  in  Biblical 
scholarship.' — Great  Thoughts. 
THE    KINGDOM    OF  HEAVEN 
HERE  AND  HEREAFTER.  By 
Canon    Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B.Sc,  LL.B.    Cr.  8vo.    %s.  6d. 

Ube  Gbutcbman's  MWe 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.    The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 


THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK :  Its  Literary  and 
Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J.  Dowden, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
'Scholarly  and  interesting.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION.  ByF. B. Jevons, M. A., 
Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall, 
Durham.    Crown  Bvo.  3*. 
'  A  well-written  book,  full  of  sound  thinking 
happily  expressed.' — Manchester  Guar- 
dian. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Explained  by 
A.  W.  Robinson,  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

1  The  most  attractive,  sensible,  and  instruc-  j 


tive  manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.' — Church  Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES.     Explained  by  A. 
W.    Streane,   D.D.     Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d.  net. 
'  Scholarly    suggestive,  and  particularly 
interesting.' — Bookman. 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE 
APOSTLE  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PIANS.  Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  B.D.  Fcap.  Bvo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

Mr.  Biggs'  work  is  very  thorough,  and  he 


has  managed  to  compress  a  good  deal  of 
information  into  a  limited  space.' 

— Guardian. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d.  net. 


Zhc  Xibrars  of  Devotion 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

'This  series  is  excellent.'— The  Bishop  of  London. 

'Very  delightful.'— The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.'— The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

*  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'— The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

« Charming.  '—Record.  '  Delightful.  '—Church  Bells. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE.      Newly  Translated, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.    Third  Edition. 
The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exposition.    We  augur  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.' — 
Times. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John 
Keble.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.    Second  Edition. 
A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  author. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J. 
W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

'  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.  It 
deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.    By  John 
Keble.     Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
'This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 


been  published  more  attractively.' — 
Academy. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  William 
Law.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

THE  TEMPLE.    By  George  Her- 
bert.   Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D. ,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
This  edition   contains  Walton's   Life  of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By 
Cardinal  Bona.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  B.  W. 
Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Theological  College,  Ely. 
A  devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Canon  Scott  Hol- 
land, and  Notes  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
ing,  M.A. 

THE  INNER  WAY.  Being  Thirty- 
six  Sermons  for  Festivals  by  John 
Tauler.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
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Xeafcers  or  IReliqion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.  With  Portraits,  Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  following  are  ready- 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    By  R.  H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY.     By  J.  H.  Over- 

ton,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G. 

W.  Daniell,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.    By  A.  W. 

Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G. 

Moule,  D,D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock, 

D.D. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.    By  R. 

L.  Ottley,  M.A. 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D. 
WILLIAM     LAUD.     By   W.  H. 

Hutton,  M.A. 
JOHN  KNOX.    By  F.  MacCunn. 
JOHN  HOWE.    By  R.  F.  Horton, 
D.D. 

BISHOP  KEN.    By  F.  A.  Clarke, 
M.A. 

GEORGE   FOX,  THE  QUAKER. 

By  T.  Hodgkin,  D.C.L. 
JOHN    DONNE.      By  Augustus 

Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.     By.  A.  J. 

Mason. 

BISHOP  LATIMER.  By  R.  M.  Car- 
lyle  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 


Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Fiction 


Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  each. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Twenty-Second  Edition. 
VENDETTA.    Sixteenth  Edition. 
THELMA.    Twenty-Fifth  Edition. 
ARDATH:    THE  STORY   OF  A 

DEAD  SELF.  Thirteenth  Edition. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Tenth 

Edition. 

WORMWOOD.    Eleventh  Edition. 
BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Thirty- 
sixth  Edition. 
'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 
provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.    The  amplifications 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con- 
ceived with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy"  is  i 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase  I 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired  ] 
narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 
THE    SORROWS     OF  SATAN. 
Forty-Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The 


conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language,  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.'— W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews. 
THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN. 

[160th  Thousand. 
'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian  "  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is 
one  likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  ques- 
tions in  all  but  the  most  self-satisfied 
readers,  and  that  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  failure  of  the  Churches — the  decay 
of  faith — in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
inevitable  disaster  heaping  up  .  .  .  The 
good  Cardinal  Bonpre  is  a  beautiful 
figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good 
Bishop  in  "  Les  Miserables  "...  The 
chapter  in  which  the  Cardinal  appears 
with  Manuel  before  Leo  xin.  is  char- 
acterised by  extraordinary  realism  and 
dramatic  intensity  ...  It  is  a  book  with 
a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  abso- 
lute unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth 
read  ing. ' —Examiner. 
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Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  Ninth 
Edition. 

' A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  witbin  our 
limit ;  brilliant,   but   not   superficial  ; 
well  considered,  but  not  elaborated ; 
constructed  witb  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition. 
'A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to 
human   nature.     The   characters  are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Fifth  Edition. 
'  Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "  A  Man  of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares 
with    "  The   Prisoner  of  Zenda." ' — 
National  Observer. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO.    Fourth  Edition. 
'  It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 


faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' 
— Guardian. 
PHROSO.     Illustrated    by    H.  R. 

Millar.    Fifth  Edition. 
'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.' — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

SIMON  DALE.     Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition. 

'There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Times. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Third 
Edition. 

'  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his 
earlier  ventures. ' — Spectator. 
QUISANTE.  Third  Edition.  _ 
'  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary quality,  and  an  impress  of  power 
and  mastery  on  every  page.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
Fifth  Edition. 
'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted.   There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — 

Athenceum. 

THE     TRANSLATION     OF  A 
SAVAGE. 
'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy. ' 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
1  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN   VALMOND    CAME  TO 
PONTIAC:  The  Story  of  a  Lost 
Napoleon.    Fifth  Edition. 
'  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
Jiving  romance.    The  character  of  Val- 


mond  is  drawn  unerringly.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

AN    ADVENTURER    OF  THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'  Pretty  Pierre.'    Second  Edition. 
'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.    Eleventh  Edition. 
Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel.' — Athenceum. 
'  A  great  book.' — Black  and  White. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG : 
a    Romance   of  Two  Kingdoms. 
Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 
'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.    It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature.' — Literature. 
THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILET- 
TES.    Second  Edition,    2s-  6d. 
'Unforced  pathos,   and   a   deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker 
has  ever  displayed  before.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 
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S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 


ARMINELL.    Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.    Fifth  Edition. 

IN   THE    ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

Seventh  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.    Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN   OF   LOVE.  Fifth 

Edition. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.    Fifth  Edition. 
NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 


Ccnan  Doyle.    ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
•  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.     UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.    By  Stanley  Wey- 
man, Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
WOODVILLE.      Sixteenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
1  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.    An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  courage.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas  Malet.    THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.    By  Lucas  Malet.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Lucas  Malet.    THE  CARISSIMA. 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  '  The 
Wages  of  Sin,'  etc.    Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Lucas  Malet.      THE  GATELESS 
BARRIER,     By  Lucas  Malet, 
Author  of  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.' 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
1  The  story  is  told  with  a  sense  of  style  and  a 
dramatic  vigour  that  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  read.    The  workmanship  arouses  en- 
thusiasm.'— Times. 
W.  W.  Jacobs.     A  MASTER  OF 
CRAFT.      By   W.    W.  Jacobs, 


THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKSc 
Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS   THE   TINNER.  Illus- 
trated.   Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
DOMITIA.    Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
tion. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST. 
WINEFRED.     Illustrated.  Second 

Edition. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 


Author  of  '  Many  Cargoes. '  Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.    2s-  6d. 
'  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all 
who  have   not  lost  their  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter. ' — Spectator. 
'The  best  humorous  book  published  for 
many  a  day.' — Black  and  White. 
W.  W.  Jacobs.     MANY  CARGOES. 
By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Twenty-fifth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.    2s-  6d. 
W.W.Jacobs.   SEA  URCHINS.  By 
W.W.Jacobs.    Croivn8vo.  2,s.6d. 
Edna  Lyall.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.    42nd  thousand.  By 
Edna  Lyall.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
George  Gissing.    THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER.   By  George  Gissing, 
Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,'  etc.   Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

'  It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.  Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  work.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.' — Bookman. 

George  Gissing.  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  By  George  Gissing,  Author 
of 'Demos,'  'The  Town  Traveller,' 
etc.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Henry  James.    THE  SOFT  SIDE. 
By  Henry  James,  Author  of  '  What 
Maisie    Knew.'     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great 
worker. ' — Speaker. 
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H.  James.    THE  SACRED  FOUNT. 
By  Henry  James,  Author  of  '  What 
Maisie  Knew.'    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  "The  Sacred  Fount"  is  only  for  the  few, 
but  they  will  .prize  it  highly,  for  it  is 
worthy  of  its  illustrious  author.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
S.  R.  Crockett.    LOCHINVAR.  By 
S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  'The 
Raiders,'  etc.    Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 
of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes 
of  humour   and   love.'— Westminster 
Gazette. 

S.  R.  Crockett.  THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'A  delightful  tale.'— Speaker. 

1  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.' —Literature. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra- 
ordinary detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitable triumph.' — Athenaum. 
'A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interest.  _  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 

Arthur  Morrison.    A  CHILD  OF 
THE  JAGO.    By  Arthur  Morri- 
son.   Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 
plicity. ' — A  thenceum. 

Arthur  Morrison.     TO  LONDON 
TOWN.    By  Arthur  Morrison, 
Author  of  'Tales  of  Mean  Streets,' 
etc.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 
full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  new  Mr. 'Arthur  Morrison  gracious 
and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.' — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Arthur    Morrison.  CUNNING 
MURRELL.    By  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, Author  of  'A  Child  of  the 
Jago,'  etc.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'The  plot  hangs  admirably.    The  dialogue 

is  perfect.' — Daily  Mail. 
'Admirable.    .  .  .   Delightful  humorous 


relief  ...  a  most  artistic  and  satis- 
factory achievement.' — Spectator. 

MaxPemberton.  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.    By  Max  Pem- 
BERTON.    Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensa- 
tion on  every  page.' — Daily  Mail. 

M.  Sutherland.    ONE  HOUR  AND 
THE  NEXT.    By  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.    Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'Passionate,  vivid,  dramatic' — Literature. 

Mrs.    Clifford.     A     FLASH  OF 
SUMMER.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told. ' — Speaker. 

Emily  Lawless.  HURRISH.  By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of 
'Maelcho,' etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Emily  Lawless.    MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
teenth Century  Romance.    By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator. 

Emily  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
Emily  Lawless.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  LYING  PRO- 
PHETS. By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  CHILDREN  OF 
THE  MIST.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  THE  HUMAN 
BOY.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author 
of  'Children  of  the  Mist.'  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what  school- 
boys do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  SONS  OF  THE 
MORNING.  By  Eden  Phill- 
potts, Author  of  '  The  Children  of 
the  Mist.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

'A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.' 

— Morning  Post. 
'  Inimitable  humour.' — Daily  Graphic. 
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Jane  Barlow.  A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.      By   Jane  Barlow, 
Author  of  *  Irish  Idylls. '  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Vivid  and  singularly  real.' — Scotsman. 

Jane  Barlow.  FROM  THE  EAST 
UNTO  THE  WEST.  By  Jane 
Barlow.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.    H.   Findlater,     THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.  By 
Jane    H.    Findlater.  Fourth. 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard. 
'  A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself.' — Vanity  Fair. 
'A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful 

story. ' — Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 
'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 
beautiful.' — Black  and  White. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  Jane  H.  Find- 
later.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.    H.   Findlater.     RACHEL.  By 
Jane    H.     Findlater.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie."  ' — Critic. 

J.  H.  and  Mary  Findlater.  TALES 
THAT  ARE  TOLD.    By  Jane  H. 
Findlater,  and  Mary  Findlater. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Delightful  and  graceful  stories  for  which 
we    have    the    warmest    welcome.' — 
Literature. 

Mary  Findlater.  rA  NARROW  WAY. 
By  Mary  Findlater,  Author  of 
'Over  the  Hills.'     Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  wholesome,  thoughtful,  and  interesting 

novel.' — Morning  Post. 
1  Singularly  pleasant,  full  of  quiet  humour 
and    tender    sympathy.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Mary    Findlater.      OVER  THE 
HILLS.     By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 
unflinching  truth.' — Birmingham  Post. 

Mary  Findlater.  BETTY  M  US- 
GRAVE.  By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

*  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 
A.  most  touching  story.' — Spectator. 


Alfred  Ollivant.    OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  By 
Alfred  Ollivant.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'Weird,    thrilling,    strikingly   graphic* — 
Punch. 

'  We  admire  this  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm.'— Bookman. 

'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

B.  M.  Croker.    PEGGY  OF  THE 
BARTONS.     By  B.  M.  Croker, 
Author     of     'Diana  Barrington.' 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture.' — Spectator. 

B.  M.  Croker.  A  STATE  SECRET. 
By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  '  Peggy 
of  the  Bartons, '  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    ?>s.  6d. 

'  Full  of  humour,  and  always  fresh  and 

pleasing. ' — Daily  Express. 
'Ingenious,  humorous,  pretty,  pathetic' — 

World. 

H.  G.  Wells.    THE  STOLEN  BA- 
CILLUS, and  other  Stories.  By 
H.  G.  Wells.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  impressions  of  a  very  striking  imagina- 
tion.'— Saturday  Review. 

H.  G.  Wells.  THE  PLATTNER 
STORY  and  Others.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

'  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.' — Scots- 
man. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan,  Author  of  '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.' — Globe. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan,  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of 
Consolation.'  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

C.  F.  Keary.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  F.  Keary.    Cr,  8vo.  6s. 
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W.  E.  Norris.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  '  Made- 
moiselle de  Mersac,'  etc.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  novel.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

W.E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  ByW.  E. 
Norris.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

W.  E.  Norris.  THE  DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.  By  W.  E. 
Norris.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

W.E.  Norris.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

By  W.  E.  Norris.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  a  jeu  d' esprit 
it  is  capital,  as  a  lay  sermon  studded 
with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.'— The  World. 
W.  E.  Norris.  GILES  INGILBY.  By 
W.  E.  Norris.   Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Interesting,  wholesome,  and  charmingly 
written.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Norris.  AN  OCTAVE.  By 
W.  E.  Norris.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

W.  Clark  Russell.  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Robert  Barr.    IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.     By    Robert  Barr. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  itscapital  humour. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert   Barr.     THE  MUTABLE 
MANY.  By  Robert  Barr.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
*  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 
has  yet  given  us.  There  is  much  insight 
in  it,  and  much  excellent  humour.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert  Barr.    THE  COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are 
now  gaining  ground,  "The  Countess 
Tekla "  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen. 
The  story  is  written  in  clear  English, 
and  a  picturesque,  moving  style.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
Robert  Barr.   THE  STRONG  ARM. 
By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  'The 
Countess  Tekla.'  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  6s. 


C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne.  PRINCE 
RUPERT   THE  BUCCANEER. 
By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  Author 
of  'Captain  Kettle.'   With  8  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Grenville  Manton. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  narrative  of  the  romantic  adventures  of 
the  famous  Prince  Rupert,  and  of  his 
exploits  in  the  Spanish  Indies  after  the 
Cromwellian  wars. 

Mrs.     Dudeney.      THE  THIRD 
FLOOR.      By    Mrs.  Dudeney, 
Author  of  'Folly  Corner.'  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  One  of  the_  brightest,  wittiest,  and  most 
entertaining    novels    published  this 
spring.' — Sketch. 

Andrew  Balfour.   BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.    By  A.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 
unflagging  vigour.' — Globe. 

Andrew  Balfour.    TO  ARMS!  By 
Andrew    Balfour.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 
passes  are  told  in  powerful  and  lively 
fashion.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.   VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE.     By  Andrew  Balfour, 
Author  of  'By  Stroke  of  Sword.' 
Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 
abounding  in  stirring  incidents.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

R.  Hichens.  BYEWAYS.  By  Robert 
Hichens.    Author  of  'Flames,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 

R.  Hichens.    TONGUES  OF 
CONSCIENCE.     By  Robert 
Hichens,    Author    of  'Flames.' 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Of  a  strange,  haunting  quality.  '—Glasgow 
Herald. 

Stephen  Crane.  WOUNDS  IN 
THE  RAIN.  War  Stories.  By 
Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  '  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage.'  Scco?id 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  fascinating  volume.'— Spectator. 
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Dorothea  Gerard.     THE  CON- 
QUEST OF  LONDON.  By 
Dorothea   Gerard,   Author  of 
'Lady  Baby.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 
'  Bright  and  entertaining.' — Spectator. 
1  Highly  entertaining    and    enjoyable.' — 
Scotsman. 

Dorothea  Gerard.    THE  SUPREME 
CRIME.    By  Dorothea  Gerard. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  One  of  the  very  best  plots  we  have  met 
with  in  recent  fiction,  and  handled  with 


that  quiet  unerring  realism  which  always 
distinguishes  the  author's  best  work.' — 
Academy. 

C.  F.  Goss.    THE  REDEMPTION 
OF  DAVID  CORSON.    By  C.  F. 
Goss.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  Dramatic  instinct  and  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion mark  this  soul  history  of  a  Quaker 
mystic. ' — A  thenceum. 
'  A  really  fine  book.' — Public  Opinion. 
'A  powerful  and  original  book,  and  un- 
usually striking.' — Pilot. 
'  Worthy  to  stand  high  in  the  ranks  of 
modern  fiction.' — Literature. 


OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  %vo. 


A  SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION. 

By  Hope  Dawlish. 
THE  SALVATION  SEEKERS.  By 

Noel  Ainslie. 
STRANGE  HAPPENINGS.    By  W. 

Clark  Russell  and  other  Authors. 
THE    BLACK   WOLF'S  BREED. 

By  Harris  Dickson.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition, 
BELINDA  FITZWARREN.    By  the 

Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 
DERWENT'S  HORSE.    By  Victor 

Rousseau. 
ANNE  MAULEVERER.     By  Mrs. 

Caffyn  (Iota). 
SIREN  CITY.   By  Benjamin  Swift. 
AN  ENGLISHMAN.    By  Mary  L. 

Pendered. 
THE  PLUNDERERS.    By  Morley 

Roberts. 

THE  HUMAN  INTEREST.  By 
Violet  Hunt. 

THE  KING  OF  ANDAMAN  :  A 
Saviour  of  Society.  By  J.  Mac- 
laren  Cobban. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  COVE- 
NANT. By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

IN  THE  DAY  OF  ADVERSITY. 
By  J.  Bloundelle- Burton. 

DENOUNCED.  By  J.  Bloundelle- 
Burton. 

THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS.     By  J. 

Bloundelle-Burton. 
ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS.    By  J. 

Bloundelle-Burton. 


SERVANTS  OF  SIN.  By  J.  Bloun- 
delle-Burton. 

PATH  AND  GOAL.  Second  Edition. 
By  Ada  Cambridge. 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 
By  Richard  Marsh. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.  By 
Richard  Marsh. 

ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET.  By  E.  H. 
Strain. 

A  FOREST  OFFICER.  By  Mrs. 
Penny. 

THE  WHITE   HECATOMB.  By 

W.  C.  Scully. 
BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.  By 

W.  C.  Scully. 
SIR   ROBERT'S   FORTUNE.  By 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 
THE   TWO    MARYS.      By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE    LADY'S   WALK.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
MIRRY-ANN.  By  Norma  Lorimer. 
JOSIAH'S     WIFE.      By  Norma 

Lorimer. 
THE    STRONG    GOD  CIRCUM- 
STANCE.   By  Helen  Shipton. 
CHRISTALLA.    By  Esme  Stuart. 
THE    DESPATCH    RIDER.  By 

Ernest  Glanville 
AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING.  By 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
A   GENTLEMAN    PLAYER.  By 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
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THE  PATHS  OF  THE  PRUDENT. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

THE  BUILDERS.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher. 

DANIEL  WHYTE.  By  A.  J.  Daw- 
son. 

THE  CAPSINA.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  E.  F.  Benson. 

THE  VINTAGE.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.  By  Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE.  By  R.  Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAP- 
PENED.   By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

LONE  PINE:  A  ROMANCE  OF 
MEXICAN  LIFE.  By  R.  B. 
Townshend. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS 
WOMAN?  By  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban. 

A   PASSIONATE    PILGRIM.  By 

Percy  White. 
SECRETARY   TO    BAYNE,  M.P. 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
ADRIAN  ROME.     By  E.  Dawson 

and  A.  MOORE. 
GALLIA.      By     Menie  Muriel 

Dowie. 

THE  CROOK  OF  THE  BOUGH. 

By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 
A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 

By  Julian  Corbett. 
MISS  ERIN.    By  M.  E.  Francis. 
ANANIAS.   By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN  IN    '98.      By  Mrs. 

Orpen. 

THE  PLUNDER  PIT.  By  J.  Keigh- 

ley  Snowden. 
CROSS  TRAILS.  By  Victor  Waite. 
SUCCESSORS   TO   THE  TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S    FIND.     By  Mary 

Gaunt. 

DEADMAN'S.    By  Mary  Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS  :  A  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  ROAD.  By  L.  Cope  Corn- 
ford. 


SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.  By  L.  Cope 

Cornford. 
THE  KING  OF  ALBERIA.  By 

Laura  Daintrey. 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 

By  Mary  A.  Owen. 
CHILDREN    OF  THIS  WORLD. 

By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 
AN  ELECTRIC   SPARK..    By  G. 

Manville  Fenn. 
UNDER     SHADOW     OF  THE 

MISSION.  By  L.  S.  McChesney. 
THE  SPECULATORS.     By  J.  F. 

Brewer. 

THE    SPIRIT   OF   STORM.  By 

Ronald  Ross. 
THE  QUEENSBERRY  CUP.  By 

Clive  P.  Wolley. 
A  HOME  IN  INVERESK.    By  T. 

L.  Paton. 
MISS  ARMSTRONG'S  AND 

OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.  By 

John  Davidson. 
DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.  By 

Henry  Johnston. 
TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By 

Richard  Pryce. 
THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.    By  the 

Author  of  '  A  High  Little  World.' 
DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.    By  H. 

B.  Marriott  Watson. 
THE  STONE  DRAGON.  By 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
A  VICAR'S  WIFE.     By  Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
ELSA.    By  E.  M 'Queen  Gray. 
THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.    By  I. 

Hooper. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

By  M.  C.  Balfour. 
A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Herbert 

MORRAH. 
THE     FAITHFUL     CITY.  By 

Herbert  Morrah. 
IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.    By  J.  A. 

Barry. 

BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.    By  James 

Blythe  Patton. 
THE     PHILANTHROPIST.  By 

Lucy  Maynard. 
VAUSSORE.    By  Francis  Brune. 
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THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 

Crown  8vo. 


NOVELS 


THE    MESS  DECK.      By  W.  F. 

Shannon. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     By  W. 

Pett  Ridge. 
CEASE  FIRE!     By  J.  Maclaren 

Cobban. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.  By  Ernest 
Glanville. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT.  By 
Ernest  Glanville. 

BUNTER'S  CRUISE.  By  Charles 
Gleig.  Illustrated. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA.  By  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Williamson. 

A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 
By  W.  C.  Scully. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  By  Mar- 
garet Benson. 

FITZJAMES.    By  Lilian  Street. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.  Fifth 
Edition.    By  Bertram  Mitford. 

THE  MOVING  FINGER.  By  Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACO  TRELOAR.  By  J.  H.  Pearce. 
THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS. 

By  'Vera.' 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  Esme" 

Stuart. 

A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  Constance  Smith. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.   By  Evelyn 

Dickinson. 


AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIL. 
By  X.  L. 

THE  COMING   OF  CUCULAIN. 

By  Standish  O'Grady. 
THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY 

WINGS.  By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 
THE  STAR  GAZERS.    By  G.  Man- 

ville  Fenn. 
THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.     By  R. 

Orton  Prowse. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.  By 

R  PRYCK 

DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE   SQUIRE   OF  WANDALES. 

By  A.  Shield. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.  By 

J.  M.  Cobban. 
A    DEPLORABLE    AFFAIR.  By 

W.  E.  Norris. 
A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.    By  Mrs. 

Dicker. 

THE  PRODIGALS.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.  By  P.  Neu- 
mann. 

A  MAN  WITH  BLACK  EYE- 
LASHES.   By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS.  By 
S.  Gordon. 

AN  ODD  EXPERIMENT.  By 
Hannah  Lynch. 

TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.  By 
Howard  Pease. 


HALF-CROWN  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.  By 

F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
MR.   BUTLER'S  WARD.     By  F. 

Mabel  Robinson. 
ELI'S  CHILDREN.    By  G.  Man- 

ville  Fenn. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Man- 

ville  Fenn. 
DISARMED.     By  M.  Betham 

Edwards. 


By 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW 
the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls.' 

MY  STEWARDSHIP.  By  E. 
M'Queen  Gray. 

JACK'S    FATHER.      By    W.  E. 

NORRIS. 

A  LOST  ILLUSION.  By  Leslie 
Keith.   

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  Lynn  Lynton. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Post  8vo.  is. 
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XTbe  IRoveiist 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  publishing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title 
a  Monthly  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Many 
of  these  Novels  have  never  been  published  before.  Each  Number  is  as  long  as 
the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  '  The  Novelist  '  are  as 
follows : — 


I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

II.  JENNIE  BAXTER,  JOURNA- 
LIST.   Robert  Barr. 

III.  THE     INCA'S  TREASURE. 

Ernest  Glanville. 

IV.  Out  of  print. 

V.  FURZE  BLOOM.    S.  Baring 

Gould. 

VI.  BUNTER'S        CRUISE.  C. 

Gleig. 

VII.  THE      GAY  DECEIVERS. 

Arthur  Moore. 

VIII.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  A. 

Boyson  Weekes. 
IX.  Out  ofpri?zt. 
X.  VELDT  AND  LAAGER:  Tales 
of  the  Transvaal.  E.  S.  Valen- 
tine. 

XI.  THE    NIGGER  KNIGHTS. 
F.  Norreys  Connell. 

XII.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.  W. 
Clark  Russell. 


XIII.  THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVI- 
LETTES.  Gilbert  Parker. 

XIV.  A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Anthony 
Hope. 

XV.  THE  CARISSIMA.  Lucas 
Malet. 

XVI.  THE  LADY'S  WALK.  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

XVII.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
Edna  Lyall. 

XVIII.  IN     THE     MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.    Robert  Barr. 

XIX.  HIS     GRACE.       W.  E. 

NORRIS. 

XX.  DODO.    E.  F.  Benson. 

XXI.  CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  S. 
Baring  Gould. 

XXII.  WHEN  VALMOND  CAME 
TO  PONTIAC.  Gilbert 
Parker. 


.fllSetbuen's  Sixpenny  SLibrarg 

A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books 


I.  THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN. 
By  Major-General  Baden-Powell. 

II.  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREM- 
PEH.  By  Major-General  Baden- 
Powell. 

III.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

IV.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould. 


VII.  BADEN-POWELL  OF  MAFE- 
KING:  A  Biography.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher. 

VIII.  ROBERTS  OF  PRETORIA. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

IX.  THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF 
BALGOWRIE.  By  Jane  H.  Find- 
later. 

X.  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS.  By 
H.  G.  Wells. 


V.  PEGGY  OF   THE  BARTONS. 
By  B.  M.  Croker. 


XI.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN.     By  W. 
E.  Norris. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.  By 

S.  Baring  Gould. 
TWO  LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND 

CHING.  By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M. 

Blake. 

ONLY   A  GUARD -ROOM  DOG. 
By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 
By  Harry  Collingwood. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE.   By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

SYD  BELTON :  Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Man- 
ville  Fenn. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors,  handsomely  bound, 
and  well  illustrated. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  RED  GRANGE.  By  Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUC.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Mdle.  Mori.' 

OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L. 
T.  Meade. 


DUMPS.    By  Mrs.  PARR. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By 
L.  T.  Meade. 

HEPSY  GIPSY.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
2s.  6d. 

THE    HONOURABLE    MISS.  By 
L.  T.  Meade. 


University  Extension  Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  Svo.    Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  3^. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.    By  L.  L.  Price, 


M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Third  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  Hobson, 
M.A.      Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  By  A.  Sharp. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 

J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY.    By  F.  S.  Granger, 

M.A.    Second  Edition. 
THE   EVOLUTION    OF  PLANT 

LIFE  :    Lower    Forms.      By  G. 

MASSEE.    With  Illustrations. 
AIR  AND  WATER.  By  V.  B.  Lewes, 

M.A.  Illustrated. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 

HEALTH.     By  C.  W.  Kimmins, 

M.A.  Illustrated. 
THE    MECHANICS    OF  DAILY 

LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated. 
35.  6d. 


THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 

Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous 

Illustrations. 
METEOROLOGY.    The  Elements  of 

Weather  and  Climate.     By  H.  N. 

Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 

Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  George  J.  Burch, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 3-r. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  Evan  Small, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
bald, M.A.  Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  Jenks,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day- 
Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

Crown  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 
The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  ; — 


TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND 
OLD.  By  G.  Howell.  Third 
Edition. 

THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  Holy- 
OAKE.    Second  Edition. 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J. 
Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  By  J. 
A.  Hobson,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 

By  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Economics  at  Trinity  College, 

Dublin.    Second  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN  INVASION.     By  W. 

H.  Wilkins,  B.A. 


THE  RURAL  EXODUS. 
Anderson  Graham. 


By  P. 


By 


LAND  NATIONALIZATION. 
Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY. 
By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla 
Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 
By  H.  E.  MOORE. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 
By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  R. 
W.  Cooke-Taylor. 
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THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN. By  Gertrude  Tuckwell. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  By  Lady  Dilke, 
Miss  Bulley,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.    By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.  By  E.  Bowmaker. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  Hobson, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  Clement  Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM.   By  Louisa  Twining. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  Reason, 
M.A. 


AESCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  5*. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.    3s.  6d, 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  II.,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  5^. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
35.  6d. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.    2S.  6d. 


HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.  Translated  by  A. 
Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  2s. 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    3s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester.   2s.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B.  Townshend, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   2S.  6d. 


Educational  Books 


CLASSICAL 


THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS 
OF  ARISTOTLE.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  John 
Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  Svo.  15s. 
net. 

'  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  an  edition  of  any  classical  author  in 
which  what  is  held  in  common  with  other 
commentators  is  so  clearly  and  shortly 

Eut,  and  what  is  original  is  (with  equal 
revity)  of  such  value  and  interest.' 

-Pilot. 


THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary,  by  W. 
M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  iwss.  have 
been  re-collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in_  early 
Latin  verse.  The  Commentary  is  very 
full. 

'  A  work  of  great  erudition  and  fine  scholar- 
ship.'— Scotsman. 
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A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.    2s-  &d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION.   By  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.   35-.  6d. 
'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 
for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 
Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.   Crown  8vo.  2s. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.    Crown  8vo.  2s. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
Liddell,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. ByE.  D.  Stone,  M. A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 


Freese,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,    is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.  Fcap. 

8V0.  2S. 

EXERCISES    IN    LATIN  ACCI- 
DENCE.    By   S.    E.  Winbolt, 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  8vo.    is.  6d. 
An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  By G.Buckland  Green, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.    3.C  6d. 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A 
Course  for  Beginners.  By  G.  Rod- 
well,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by 
Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.    Fcap.  8vo.    3^  6d. 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated  by  E.  W.  Huntingford, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 


GERMAN 


A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM- 
MAR. By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.  Litt. , 
M.A.,  Headmaster  at  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M'Queen  Gray.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 


SCIENCE 


GENERAL  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc, 
and  V.  A.  Mundella.  With  114 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 

[Methuen's  Science  Primers. 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 
cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy, and   Geology.      By  R. 


Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.    2S.  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAGNET- 
ISM AND  ELECTRICITY:  an 
Elementary  Text-Book.  By  P.  L. 
Gray,  B.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Physics  in  Mason  University  College, 
Birmingham.  With  181  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
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Xteztbooke  of  Gecbnologg 

Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMER. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.  By  J. 
A.  E.  WOOD.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  By 
F.  C.  Webber.   With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
1  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject.'—  Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  H.  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Cr.Svo.  3s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  H. 
Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of 


Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fully 
illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL, 
AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Clare 
Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown 
Svo.  ZS. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  W.  French,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  the  Storey  Institute,  Lancaster. 
Part  I.  With  numerous  diagrams. 
Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 
'  An  excellent  and  eminently  practical  little 
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ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 
to  the  History  of  England.  By  H.  E. 
MALDEN,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  y 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  HIS 
RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

A  DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC.  By  Johnson  Barker, 
B.A.    Crown  Svo.    zs.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  Williamson, 
B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  is.  6d. 


A  SHORT  STORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  By  Emma  S. 
Mellows.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

'A  lucid  and  well-arranged  account  of  the 
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Mall  Gazette. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  Calder- 
wood,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers.  is.  Or  in 
three  Books,  price  2d.,  zd.,  and  3d. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.    By  Leon 

Delbos.    Crown  Svo.  zs. 
A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use 
in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader. 
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Edition,  zs. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.    is.  6d. 


FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.  Bally, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.    Second  Edition,  zs. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally. 
With  Vocabulary,    zs.  6d. 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  BALLY.  Second 
Edition,  zs. 
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A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  Bally.  With 
Vocabulary,  2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. ByL.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  2s. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S. 
Jackson,  M.A.    Third  Ed.   is.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  Taylor,  M.  A.  Third  Edition, 
is.  6d. 

WORKS  BY  A.M. 

INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on 
Elementary  Accidence.  Fourth 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  is. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Sixth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  2s. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fifth 
Edition  revised.    i8mo.    is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
CAESAR.  Part  I.  The  Helvetian 
War.    Second  Edition.    i8mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
Part  I.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  i8mo. 
Second  Edition,    is.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Seventh 
Editio?i.    Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Eighth  and 
cheaper  Edition,  re-written.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy.    Key  35.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE: Rules  and  Exercises. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  is.6d.  With 
Vocabulary,  is. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary. 
25.    Key,  2s.  net. 


PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A.  2s. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK- 
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By  J,  E.  B.  M  Allen,  M.  A.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  W. 
Douglas  Edwards.  2s. 

M.  ST  EDM  AN,  M.A. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.    is.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.  i8mo.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition, 

Revised.    i8mo.  is. 
A   SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 

Crown  8vo.    is.  6d. 
EASY   GREEK    PASSAGES  FOR 

UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 

Edition  Revised.   Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  Subjects.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 
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tion.   i8mo.  8d. 
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Edition  Revised.    Crown  8vo.  is. 
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UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Fourth 
Edition  revised.    Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 
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ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8.vo.    2s.  6d.    Key  35.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  is. 
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SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition. 
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Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
6s.  net. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M. 
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GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
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MAR AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition. 
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PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
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Fifth  Edition. 

Key  {Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.    6s.  net. 
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AMINATION PAPERS.  By  C.  H. 
Spence,    M.A.,    Clifton  College. 

Second  Edition. 

PHYSICS  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  R.  E.  Steel,  M.A., 
F.C.S. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  A. 
M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

Key  [Second  Edition)  issued  as 
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